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PREFACE. 



DESPriE the weak whinings of a certain class 
of unhappy souk who are constantly growHng 
about the " decline of the drama," and calling 
from the mouldy past phantom ideals of actors 
and acting as they should be, there is luckily 
a much larger class always anxious for the 
welfare of "things theatrical" at home and 
abroad ; in fact, to the British public generally 
there is something fascinating in the origin 
and history of histrionic productions. Authors, 
Actors, and all artists honestly devoting 
their time and talents to the support and im- 
provement of our British Drama, will ever 
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find a large and interested audience to ■whom 
they can appeal for encouragement : while to 
that audience their silent struggles and tremb- 
ling triumphs will be sources of anxiety, sym- 
pathy, and admiration ; and were the public 
better informed of the constant dangers, great 
hardships, and sad depressions of hopes long 
cherished and toiled for by the greater part 
of the dramatic profession, I am convinced 
that there would be a still more general 
expression of sympathetic interest for the 
comfort and happiness of those who live for 
the amusement of the public, and who con- 
stantly study it« taste and pleasure. 

John M. Vandenhoff (the father of our 
Author) was the founder of that dramatic 
reputation which seems inseparable from the 
very name ; for nearly half a century did he 
study and work to support in proud pre- 
eminence the classic school of acting which 
the matchless talents of the Kembles had 
rendered so famous, to vindicate and illus- 
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trate the supremacy of intellect over buf- 
foonery, and, through the medium of amuse- 
ment, to instruct the mind and develope 
the "nobler attributes of man;" for sudi 
honourable labour he has won golden opinions, 
kind thoaghts, and rich blessings, with which 
enviable dower he has left the " mimic scene " 
[md retired into private life, leaving behind 
the most worthy character as actor, scholar, 
and gentleman. 

Of Mr. George Vandenhoff I have little 
to narrate, beyond the fact that his easy 
entrance and rapid success upon the stage were 
chiefly owing to the high reputation of his 
honoured father ; and haying thus introduced 
the author, I leave his character to be revealed 
in the following pages — by Himself. 

Sheridan Knowles asserts that " the stage 
has suffered more from the incapacity of its 
professors, than from the unjust prejudices of 
its opponents." This is most ably illustrated in 
the present work. Certainly Mr. George Van- 
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denhoflf should have left in the silent ehadea of 
the past many of the reminiscences of weaker 
and less fortunate fellow artists, who have long 
since gone to their last account. It cannot be 
considered kind or noble to rake up foul 
rumours and vile inuendoes that darken the 
memory of one who now sins no more, and to 
whom the grave should, at least, have proved 
a refuge secure from the intrusion of rude 
Buriosity or sacrilegious malice. 
Poor Yestris ! 

" OmiiDg ber neakneiB and evil bsbttviour," 
still it is a pleasure to record in this Fre&ce 
that many good acts and helping kindnesses to 
her co-workers wiE long be sunny memories to 
a large circle. It would have been better had 
Mr. Vandenhoff refrained from perpetuating the 
petty scandals against the woman who gave him 
the helping hand on to the stage, and to whose 
advice and assistance he owed the first lessons 
in hia art. If authors would only write upon 
subjects they know something of, it would pre- 
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vent errors from becoming so popular ; thus, if 
Mr. Yandenhoff had only written hia own experi- 
eDces it would have been well ; but when he 
narrates anecdotes of his contemporaries, or slyly 
seeks an opportunity to give an opinion upon 
any actor or actress, he is so sigoaUy unhappy 
in his statements of circumBtances and person- 
ages that I almost blush to let the errors pass 
through my hands. But my province being 
merely to introduce the volume to an EugUsh 
audience, I cannot presume to interfere with 
the principal part of its contents, yet, to appease 
my conscience must just point out one or two 
glaring mistakes, and beg the reader to accept 
the cream of the anecdotes regardless of digest- 
ing the hard facts : — 

" Mrs. Jordan did not die at Boulogne, but 
at St. Cloud." 

" Mr. Harley did not die in Harley-street, 
but Gower-street, Bedford-square." 

"Mrs. Glover played Mrs. Malaprop at her 
last benefit, not Mrs. Heidelberg," &c. &c. 
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Notwithstanding tiiese drawbacks, the book 
18 well worth a oareful reading. There are 
many capital gems of stage chit-chat charm- 
ingly told — there is some queer French and 
puzzling Latin, capable of the freest translation, 
combined with descriptive pictures of English 
and American scenery, painted with the glow- 
ing colours of an enthusiast inspired by a keen 
perception and poetic appreciation of the beauti- 
ful in Nature. There are some true accounts of 
the Yankee World, unveiling tender points in 
the strange character of over-cute " Jonathan;" 
a feithful history of all the "fretful hours" 
that the Author strutted upon the stage; with 
descriptions of the leading dramatic artists of 
England and America for twenty years, from 
1839 down to the retirement of Mr. Charles 
Kean from the Princess's Theatre ; and, 
above all, there is an episode from real 
life, entitled " Coralie "Walton," a sad and 
sorrowfol page from life's solemn tragedy — 
a tale poor Tom Hood would have wept over, 
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and which brings vividly to memory his un- 
dying " Bridge of Sighs." Still, it is the 
history of a pure and loveable being, a flower 
that 

" waated its fragrance on the desert air ;" 

a tale well told of one who " loved not wisely 
but too well;" and I am sure this narrative 
alone will vrin a fevouiable reception for the 
volume from many admirers. 

Mr. Vandenhoff, regretting the step he took 
in 1839, when he q^uitted the Bar for the 
Boards, and set aside Sugden to study Sbak- 
spere, has now retraced that step, and leaving 
Beaumont claims a new hearing for Black- 
stone : has bidden the stage a long adieu, and 
resumed a practice which, I hope, will make 
his comforts perfect. 

From his new home in America he sends 
forth these remembrances as a farewell tribute 
to the dramatic world; therefore I trust they 
wiU meet with a general welcome, and be 
received in the same frank, honest spirit in 
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which they are written. That all is kindly 
meant I fully believe, for 

" Time to me tbie truth liatb taught. 
It U a truth that's worth rsvoaling. 
Mora offaud from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling." 

HENET SEYMOUE CARLETON". 



7, CoUraanstreet, Arlwgtim- square, 
Isimgton, N. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ACTORS. 



I. 



Ut Debvt— CoTeiit Qarden Thnatre — Madaui Vnttua — Charles 
MaThewb— Law rertui Stage — " Rule a Wife and have a Wife" — 
Noiicea and Old Aotora— A Hornet's Nest — Hb. Maorkadt and 
his Imitators — A Family Picture. 

Some men, under trouble, disappointment, or rack of 
miud, take to drinking; a base resource! Some lull 
their griefs by opium,— just as bad a one ! Some seek 
distraction and oblivion in the excitement of the 
gfaming table, — a worse one still ! Some blow their 
brains out, — the worst of all \ I took to the stage ; 
it saved me from any, and all of the others. 

The necessity of bending all my energies to a new 
study and a new pursuit ; the excitement of a new 
struggle in a new field, with new difficulties, new 
motives, new associations, caused a diversion of my 
thoughts, and, by degrees, restored my mind to a 
healthy tone. The remedy was, indeed, a desperate 
one ; but, as Hotspur says, 

" Oat of that ntitle, danger, I plucked VHafiovier, safst;." 

No matter what my troubles were (they were not 
pecuniary difficulties ; they were nearer the heart 
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2 BEMINISOENCES. 

than the pocket) ; they were eufiicient to unliinge my 
mind, and to render me incapable of pnrisuhig my 
tiien professioQ of the law with undivided attention. 
So I went upoa the stage ; diverted my thoughts into 
a fresh channel ; and, I do verily believe, by that 
meang, saved myself from insanity — perhaps from a 
drunkard's fate. 

I vow I had no particular predilection fur the 
stage. My father was an actor, it is true, auil an 
eminent and prosperous one ; but I was anything but 
stage-Btruck. I had been carefully educated to the 
law, and had fortunately attained, at a very early age, 
a secure position, and a handsome income in that pro- 
fession. If there had been a war at the time, or any 
chance of one, I might probably have entered the 
army, as a change and a diversion ; I recollect debat- 
ing such a step in my mind at church one Sunday 
(by way of relief to a very dull sermon), and seriously 
thinking of enlisting in a cavalry regiment (I had 
great example for it ; Coleridge did so, you know) : 
bnt there was no Italy on fire for liberty yet, no 
Crimean war, and little chance of distinction or pre- 
ferment by fighting : so, instead of entering a cavalry 
corps, I entered myself in Madams Vestbis's corps 
dramatique, then being organized lor active service 
at Covent Garden Theatre, London. 

Vestris had previously managed with great suc- 
cess the little Olympic Theatre in Wych Street, 
— quite B band-box of a place — where Charles 
Mathews made his d4hut, Charles was brought up 
an architect, and held the situation of surveyor to the 
parish of Bow ; bnt Uuw-bells had no music for his 
ears ; and, as he was far from being " monarch of all 
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CSAKLES HATBISWS. 3 

he snrveyed," he took to the stage, came out at the 
Olympic, uader the wing of old Liston, and yoked 
his fortnoes, in a lover^s knot, with those of ''the 
widow." ( Vestris was the widow of Vestris the French 
dancer, — Vestris fih, of course ; her father was an 
Italian, Bartolozzi, a sculptor.) Pkice, the old Park 
Theatre manager, had them — Vestris and Mathews 
I mean — married, as a necessary, preliminary sort of 
purification before their being admitted to the rarified 
atmosphere of New York ; and, after that ceremony, 
brought them out, 

" Id linked a< 



to this country. Here, from a variety of causes, they 
failed, returned to England in a huff, and became 
lessees of Covent Garden Theatre ; that is, Charles 
Mathews, lessee, Madame Vestris, manager ; for, in 
management, Charley was a cipher by tiie side of 

" Her humorouB ladyebip," 
whose temper (comme son kaleine, selon ce que Ton 
disait) was none of the sweetest, but whose taste, 
tact, and judgment were almost equal to her fickleness, 
luxury, and extravagance. 

She was, when Mathews married her (1837-S) 
already in the " sere," with a good deal of the '* yellow 
leaf" visible ; that is, when the blanc and rouge were 
off, and allowed 

" The uative liua and colour " 
of her cheeks to be seen. She had run through a 
great variety of fortunes ; principally those of foolish 
young lords, fast young guardsmen, and some hoary 
old sinners ; she was the Ninon de rEnclos of her 
day, less the piquancy and delicaiesse d''e^rii of the 
b2 
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4 UADAHE TESTRI8. 

French Lais ; she was accomplished, though igooraDt 
(a duplex " effect defective" by no means uncommon 
on the Btage, or off it either) ; she had commenced her 
theatrical career with eclat, as an Italian opera-singer ; 
she had afterwards played at Paris in French comedy ; 
and had latterly, for many years, been a standing 
favourite in the English theatres, in characters requir- 
ing a certain egpieffkrie, nearly alUed to effrontery, 
together with fair musical capabiHties, — the soubrette 
chanlanle, in fine. Her speciality had been what are 
technically called breeches parti, from their requiring 
a lady to invest herself in mauuish integuments. Peg 
Woffington, a century before, had heen great in these 
assumptions, and her Sir Harry Wildair turned the 
heads of the beaux, by its easy abandon, and graceful 
iiourderie, to say nothing of the display of her tour- 
nure, which completed the witchery. 

^'ow, Vestris was admirably gifted, cut out, and 
framed to shine en p6tit maitre ; she was remarkable 
for the symmetry of her limbs, especially of those 
principally called on to fill these parts; she had a 
fearless off-hand manner, and a fine mezzo soprano 
voice, the Aill contralto notes of which did her good 
service in " Con Giovanni " (a sort of burlesque on 
the opera). Captain Macheath, Carlos in the 
" Duenna," Apollo in " Midas," and other epicenes. 
For purity of intonation and simple truth of expres- 
sion, her singing of 

" H«d I a heart for foliehood framed, * 
n the '* Duenna," and 

" Iq ioEBDcy our hopes and fearB," 
in " Artaxerxes,^' have seldom, if ever, been sur- 
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UASAHS TEBTRIS. 6 

passed. She was the best souhrette chaniante of her 
day ; aelf-possession, archoess, grace, coqueierie, 
seemed natural to her ; these, with her charming 
voice, excellent taste in music, fine eyes, and exqui- 
site fonit, made her the most fascinating and (^joined 
to her esprit d'intrigue) the most dangerous actress 
of her time. Believe it, reader, no actress that we 
have now can give you an idea of the attractions, 
the fascinations, the witcheries of Madame Yestris in 
the heyday of her charms. 

That day, with its triumphs, its intrignes, its con- 
qneste, its " Handsome Jacks," its "Lord Edwards," 
and " Honourable Horatioe," was nearly past ; the 
setting sun was ting^g it with its long slanting 
beams, and charms and popularity were fast fading 
away. Changing the name of Ghlorts to Veetris, 
the lines of the old French poet, Chanlieu, exactly 
fitted her : — 

" Chloris par mille coametiqiiBa, 

Veut couvrir sea rides antlqueB, 

Ee reausciter tet attr&ita ; 

Mala c'eat en vain qu'elle a'abu»^ 

Ni le carmin, ni la oeruje 

Ne la rejeuniroDt jamaii <" 

Something was necessary for, at least, a tem- 
porary revival ; and her last throw of the dice was 
Govent Garden Theatre, with a husband to bear the 
liabilities. This last, by the bye, was an important 
rider to the hill ; for it had, not nnfi-equently, hap- 
pened to her, in her protracted widowhood, to be 
suddenly arrested, of an evening, on suspicion of debt, 
on her way to the theatre. Now this was doubly 
inconvenient, for it also arrested the performance for 
the night, until the assistance of " a friend," or the 
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6 JIADAME VE8TRIS. 

pifidge of her diamonds released her irom Moses 
Levi, or Abraham Isaacs, representatives of the 
iSheriff of Middlesex in his executive capacity. But 
now she had one on whom she could repose the 
burtben of her responsibilitiee — one compelled to 
bear them, too — and so she could pursne the even 
tenor of her way from Kilbum to Covent Garden, 
regardless, like Don Gfesar de Bazan, of " a whole 
legion of Alguazils ;" or, what Is more terrible to 
modern Signoras and Signors, of sheriffs* officers 
armed with Ca, Sas. Poor Eliza Lucy ! — as one of 
her old flames, a veteran himself, always calls her,^ 
she died at a respectable old age, at\er much suffering. 
Bequiescat in pace '. 

But at the time of which I am speating, she was 
manageress of Covent Garden Theatre ; lessee, Mr. 
Charles Mathews. He, about thirty-five ; she, about 
forty-three years of age ; and they were just on the 
point of commencing their first season at the great 
National Theatre, which has since been converted 
into an Itali.in Opera Honse. Itwas the theatre which 
had been the scene of the triumphs of John Eemble 
and Mrs. Siddons. My father made his first mMe 
on the London Stage (1819) in the same theatre ; 
Mr. Macready also commenced hie London career 
there (1816), and had conducted the theatre with 
great iclat as its lessee and manager, the preceding 
season. 

As for myself, as I have said, I was brought up to 
the law, and very shortly after my admission to prac- 
tice, I had obtained, and now held the important and 
lucrative oflice of " Solicitor to the Trustees of the 
Liverpool Docks," the second legal office in the gitl of 
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the corporation of the Ixirough. The highest office, 
the " Town Clerkship" (Attorney to the Corporation) 
was in the bands of a very able lawyer, who, poor 
fellow ! at the maturity of his years and reputation, 
fell into the first category I haVe mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, and, fetally for his health, 
drank deeply of the cup that " steals away the 
brains ; " Iiis deputy, a young man of steady habits 
and good promise, became, probably from over-work 
and anxiety, the inmate of a lunatic asylum. My 
exit from legal toils was, at least, happier than either 
of these. 

I made my resolution one sleepless night ; rose 
early, took the express train to London, called on 
Madame Vestris, was graciously received, stated my 
wishes, and after expressions of astonishment on her 
part, and a consultation with Mr. Greorge Bartley, 
her acting manager, 1 was duly engaged for the sea- 
son about to commence, at a salary of £% per week, 
and the character was settled in which I was to 
debuter three weeks after that day. The whole affair 
did not take half an hour to arrange; with almost 
any one of our present theatrical managers it would 
have occupied a fortnight. Slow coaches ! myste- 
rions diplomatists about an egg-shell ! 

You must understand that I was utterly unpre- 
pared in any part ; I had not studied any : I had only 
made up ray mind to quit Blackstone, Coke, Sugden, 
Chitty,«f hoe genus amne, for Shakspere, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and the worthies of the Drama. I had seen 
a good many plays, and the performances of most of 
the principal actors of the day. I had seen old Kean 
as a boy, and sat on the knees of John Kembte, as a 
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8 "RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A 'WIFB," 

hahj ; but acting ia not to be acquired by contact or 
by imposition of hands ; nor can one (as Jacques says 
of melancholy) " euck in ' genius ' as a weazle sucks 
€ggs." Some preparation was necessary ; for I was, 
practically, as complete a novice as if my father had 
been a parson ; he had never given me an hour's in- 
struction in elocution in his life ; and the stage was 
forbidden ground to my steps. I had little more than 
a fortnigbt's time to prepare myself for the ordeal of 
a first appearance before a London audience at the 
principal metropolitan theatre — an ordeal not with- 
out terrors to an old stager ; bow awiiil then to a 
novice ! 

I hurried back to Liverpool by express, resigned 
my public situatioOi sold off my movables, broke up 
my establishment, and set abont studying my part, — 
Leon, in Beaumont and Fletcher's comedy of *' Eule a 
Wife and have a Wife," This comedy had been laid 
on the shelf for several years, and justly so ; for the 
nature of the plot and the license of the language are 
little adapted to modern taste and refinement. Look- 
ing back, I have frequently regretted that it was re- 
produced on my account ; but its long absence from 
the London stage was the motive for its revival ; 
and though the same cause put me under the disad- 
vantage of never having seen it played myself, yet I 
thought that more than counterbalanced by my 
escaping comparison with living actors of eminence — 
a comparison always dangerous, oftentimes fatal to a 
young aspirant. Leon had been a great character 
with John Kemble and the eider Kean ; they had 
departed from the scene years since, and it was pro- 
bable that the beauties and points of their perform- 
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ance did not live in the general memory ; so Leou 
was fixed upon as my coup d'essai. 

Great was the wonder of the guid-nuncs of Liver- 
pool, on my resignation of mj public office, for which 
on the instant a hundred candidates appeared. I 
kept my own secret, nor was the riddle explained 
till the London Times announced my coming debut 
at Copent Garden Theatre. Then the murder was 
ont ; and divers were the comments and prophecies 



to attach themselves to me henceforth and for ever. 
The mildest judgment passed on me was that I was 
mad ,- the gentlest sentence, that I was ruined. But, 
thank heaven i I have never yet worn a strait 
jacket, and I have continued to "hold my own" up 
to the present writing, June, 1859, 

Well, I made my first appearance at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Monday, 14th October, 1839 (20 years 
ago! 

Bbea ! fugacea Postbume, PoBthuma 

Lsbuntur auai I) 

and had the satisfaction of disappointing friends and 
enemies by obtaining a unanimous verdict of success 
from press and public. At one of my rehearsals, I 
well recollect Mrs. Glover — the last representative 
of that great school of acting in which she had been 
bom and brought up, a great Eeti/ania too in her 
day — being present ; she gave me much encourage- 
ment, saying aloud in her brusque, semi-Johnsonian 
iniallibility of style, — " Well, he's sure to be beard, 
at all events ; and has plenty of confidence ; voice 
enough, and face enough ; he'll do !" 

B 5 
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I confess I was not overwlielmed with terror at 
appearing before the much-dreaded tribunal of a 
London andience. though it was my first essay in 
arms, and much depended on the result, £ made, I 
remember, a very hearty dinner about thri-e o'clock, 
went calmly down to the theatre at six, dressed, and 
" made up "" my face in quite a business-like manner 
(I wore, by the bye, for my first dress the very same 
costume that John Kemble had worn for the part ; 
think of that for a novice I " Shade of Kemble." I 
internally exclaimed, " let thy mantle fail on me !") 
and entered the Green-Room cool and self-possessed. 
There was Charles Mathews, dressed for Michael 
Perez, and also Madame Vestris. On my replying 
to their inquiries that I felt perfectly at ease, Mathews, 
placing hia band on my left breast, said, — " Let's 
see ; lets feel!". He kept his hand there a moment, 
then withdrawing it, exclaimed to Vestris, — " By 
Jove, Liz, its as calm as a child's \" 

"Now, then," said I, "let me feel how yowr* goes." 
" 0, no V said he, " I'm as nervous as I can be !" 
And so he was. It was his first time of playing the 
Copper Captain, and he was naturally anxious about 
his success in a style of character beyond his usual 
6ight. His nervousness was the result of experience, 
bringing a sense of responsibility ; my coolness, of 
inexperience : 

" Fools rush ia vbere angels," &c. 

And I can safely say that I do not recollect ever to 
have walked on to the stage, on any important occa- 
sion during my subsequent career, with as perfect a 
self-posseseion as on that night of my first attempt. 
I believe this is not unfrequently the case, too. The 
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novice is not fully conscious of the difficulties of the 
task that he has uudertakeu, and of the thousand and 
one chances that may balk his success ; he is, conse- 
quently, if his nerves are good, frequently self-pos- 
sessed and tolerably calm. The old actor, on the other 
hand, who has made a name, has his reputation to sup- 
port, is conscious of the responsibility, and anxious for 
the result, so that he is generally what is called nervous 
on the first night of a new play, or a new part. The 
great comedian, Wiluam Farren, was proverbially 
so, to such an extent, in spite of bis fifty years' expe- 
rience and continued practice on the stage, that 
authors trembled with apprehension on their "first 
nights,^ lest Farren should unexpectedly break down 
in the words of his part. I once, myself, prompted 
him on the stage, through a whole scene in Bourci- 
cault's comedy of West End (Irish Heiress), the 
words escaping his memory from nervousness, and I 
luckily having retained them from the repeated re- 
hearsals we had had of the play. He thanked me 
at the end of the scene, and complimented me on my 
self-possession. Mr. Macbeadt was always nervous. 
The least casualty would throw him oat. He said to 
me once : 

" I don't know how it is with you, but on the days 
in which I act at night I can think of nothing else ;" 
and it was so. On those days he allowed himself no 
pleasure, no distraction ; nothing that could excite 
him or divert him from the bnsint^ss of the night. 

To resume :— The cast of the play " Kule a Wife," 
&c, waaavery good one; though, of course, the critics, 

" laudatorea teniporU acti ' 
called it weak, and groaned over " the lights of other 
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days/^ Still (setting my own untried name out of the 
question), I tliink a cast that embraced the names of 
George Bartley, Charles Mathews, Frank Matthews, 
Meadowe, Diddear, Mrs. Kisbett (poor Nisbett .') 

"Where be your gibes dow, your gambala" ("Bongs" ibe hBij 
ooca), "jDUF floahea of merrimeDt that were woet to sat the 
theatre in a roar f* 

and Mrs. Brougham, then in full bloom, — I say such a 
cast was not to be sneezed at ! It is needless to add 
that, at Ciovent Garden Theatre, with Madame Veatria 
at the helm, the mise en seine was perfect. 

As to the merits of the perfoi-mance generally, 
the papers of the next day exhibited theit wonted 
acumen, and accustomed diversity of opinion ; one 
praising to the echo what the other denounced, and 
leaving the inquiring reader, as usual, in a happy 
state of bewilderment as to whether the actors were 
the greatest idiots or the greatest geniuses that the 
stage had ever produced I I know not whether it is a 
source of greater consolation or confusion to the mind 
of an artiste of any pretensionfi, to observe that if he 
extract passages of praise only from the different 
journals, he may establish himself, by the accretion 
of these cnlled selections, perfect iu every point, 
" fectua ad ungem," — a piece of Carrara marble, free 
from bias, flaw, or blemish ; while, on the other 
hand, if he collect the censure in detail, he may 
find himself a conglomerate incarnation of faults, 
defects, over doings, underdoings, misfeasances and 
malfeasancea. 

For myself, looking back to that my *' maiden 
effort,^' I williugly acknowledge the extreme indnU 
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gence of the London press in my regard. T^ffwg, 
Herald, Post, Chronicle, Stm, all spoke most favour- 
ably of my d6buU and all were very lenient to the faults 
and deSciencies inseparable from a first attempt. 
There was a great houae : the hex-price at that time 
was seven shillings sterling, and the pricey of other 
parts of the house were in proportion. The audiences 
were really worth playing to, representing the rank, 
taste, and elegance of the metropolis. I received fre- 
quent applause, and had the honour of a loud and 
prolonged "call" (calls were not so dirt-common then 
as now !) at the close of the performance, which was 
announced for repetition by Mr. Bartley, the stage 
manager, for the nest night ; and it was repeated on 
alternate evenings for a furtnight. 

The curtain had barely touched the ground, when 
that hearty creature, Mrs. Nisbett, the queen of 
comedy, Thalia in her most frolic mood, turned to 
me with one of her most radiant smiles, and shook 
me warmly by both hands, exclaiming in her off-hand 
way, — 

"You're all right !" adding, "You've got into a 
hornet's nest, though !" — a pleasant illustration of her 
idea of "the whips and spurns" I had to look for- 
ward to. She meant to tell me, I suppose, that, like 
a young bear, all my troubles were to come ! 

Madame Vestris, who was dressed for Gertrude in 
the afterpiece of the Loan of a Lover, was my next 
congratulatriz ; and her good opinion was most impor- 
tant to me in her managerial capacity. She was good 
enough to say, in that winning way which she knew so 
well to assume, and in that tone of alFable hankommie, 
so gratifying in the mouth of a king to a courtier, a 
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president to a place-hunter, or of a manager to a 
young actor,^ 

" I intended to have l>eeD the first person to wish 
you joy ; but I see one of my ladies has anticipated 
me !" 

"Om.o/my ladies l"" The expression amused 
me : there was a sort of burlesque semi>royalty, the 
royalty of the theatre about it ; as if Queen Victoria 
were speaking of one of her dames (T honnmr. 

Nearly every person engaged in the piay " fol- 
lowed on the same side," as the lawyers say, with kind 
expressions and encouraging compliments. Among 
the rest, Anderson (J. H., I mean) came round to my 
dressing-room, having seen the performance from the 
front, and in the frankest manner offered his congratu- 
lations ; he was a member of the Govent Garden 
Company. 

Tom Greene, as he was called, a comedian whose 
hg» were said to have twice made his fortune in a 
tnatrimouial way, added to his compliments, that " it 
was refreshing to see an actor who could gpeak 
naturally, and did not imitate Alacready !" 

Altogether, I felt that I had made atair start, and 
might be well placed in the long run. 

Apropos of Tom Greene's mot, whether I merited 
the exceptional euloginm or not, it is certain that, in 
it, he hit exactly the two great blots and vices of the 
acting of the day, — an unnatural and inflated style of 
delivery, and a servile imitation of Mr. Macready, 
It seemed to be forgotten that acting is, or ought to 
be, a copy of nature ; and that the tragic style is only 
an elevation of the simply natural one ; just as blank 
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verse !s more elerated than ordinary prose. But this 
elevation is not to be on stilts. 

" Spenk the speech as I proDoUDCed it to you, trippingli/ on the 
longiu ; but if ;ou vunttA it, as inaDy of our players do, I hod as lief 
the towa-crier bod spoke m; Iidm t" 

Now the actors have grown utterly to ignore this 
teaching of the master ; the great rivalry seems to 
be who shall moutk the most ,* and the vulgar audience, 
always misled by extravagance, and dazzled by the 
showy and the glaring, mistake rant for Qirce, lose 
the sense of elegant simplicity, and, on the principle 
of omne ignotum pro magnifiao, deem that man the 
finest actor whose style is the furthest removed from 
nature and truth. Thus the worthy citizen of Tieeds 
thought lightly of John Kemble, " because he didn't 
nhout out like Cummings," a local ranter ; and Old 
Partridge in Tom Jones preferred the man who 
played the king in Hamlet, to 6arrick, because Grar- 
rick " only acted just as any one would have done 
under the circumstances ; while the other ^^e out 
so loud that any one could see he was a great actor !" 
And this is a fair satire on the judgment of common 
auditora. 

The slavish copying of Macready revealed the 
Theatre's barrenness of original genius, and was, at 
the same time, a cause of its decay. It was pushed 
to such an extent at Macready's own theatre, that 
the very supers who carried a bauner adopted " the 
eminent tragedian's " (such was the epithet he parti- 
cularly aifected to monopolize) rolling walk; aud the 
man who delivered a message gave it out with 
" the eminent's" extra-syllabification of utterance. 
It was really a singularly strange thing to see, in 
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the tragedy of Gisippus, for example (which Mr. 
Macready brought oat at Drury Lane with great care 
and taste), at one view, a whole company surrender- 
ing their own identities with plastic subservience, and 
melting themselves dowu into the Macready mould. 
There was Anderson in Fulvins, who had caught the 
master's tones, slides and angularities, sway and ac- 
tion, till they seemed almost his own : the assumption 
was 80 complete, that some people would have it he 
was Mac'^ son. Then came Hudson as Ghraemes, who 
had been indoctrinated into the same routine, only on 
3 higher pitch, with a dash of flippancy thrown in, 
like an acid, to give effervescence to the mirtute: 
then came Helen Fancit, as Sophronia, who, having 
commenced her career under "the eminent's" man- 
agement, was entirely made up of his mannerisms, 

" Subdued even to the yarj quality of her loi'd," 
redeemed only by the charms of her own feminine 
sweetness ; — and last, George Bennett as Lycias, a 
violent exaggeration of every singularity, angularity, 
and formality of the Macreadian method. These were 
the principal characters. Then came the subordinates 
and supers, all formed on the same model, crying in 
the same tune, and rolling with the same swinging 
gait ! It was a perfect Babel of confusion to the 
mind, on an inverse principle, from a puzzling general 
communion of identity — one could scarcely separate 
the interests and positions of people who were so 
much alike. When they came together, it was a 
great organ, and you had to watch the mouths of the 
speakers to see which stop was playing; nor could 
you always keep your mind clear as to how all these 
people could be engaged in plots and counterplots tor 
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intermarrying with, or destroying each other, when it 
eeemed evident that they were all members of the 
same family, and so ought to be barred, by ties of 
coDsanguinity, lirom schemes of love or intrigue. 

Macready's style was an amalgam of John Kem- 
ble and Edmund Kean. He tried to blend the classic 
art of the one with the impulsive intensity of the 
other ; and he overlaid both with an outer plating of 
his own, highly artificial and elaborately formal. He 
had, too, a mania for inocalating every one from hia 
own system : he was a Narcissus in love with his own 
form-alities ; and he compelled, as far as be could, all 
within his influence to pay bim tbe worship of imita- 
tion. It wag, I believe, Mrs. W. Clifford, mother- 
in-law of Harrison the singer, who well rebuked this 
tyrannic egoism. He had been remorselessly ham- 
mering a speech into her ears at rehearsal, in big 
ttaccato, extra- syllabic manner, when she very coolly, 
but very decidedly, told him that she mnch preferred 
her own style, and declined to change it for his ; add- 
ing, as she opened her eyes and expanded her hands 
and mouth, with a strong cretcendo "= emphasie on 
the word all: — • 

" If this goes on, we shall be all Macreadys !" 
The " eminent's " battery was silenced at once. 

Servile imitation is the grave of genius. To be 
great, an artist must study his kind, not an indivi- 
dual ; Nature, not any single type of her. No surer 
sign and cause of decay could befal any art and its 
professors, than that they should all form themselves 
on one model. To put any man's livery on our mind 
is the lowest of self-abasement, and must surely de- 
stroy in us all sense of the true, the beauti^, the great. 
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AcaouFLisaitEHTS for tbs Stage— Qenius, Talent — EduhsdKean — 
ChdraoteriBticB of his Actaog— CooKB — Kean'a Pointa — Anecdote 
— as Epitaph with a Sting in it — Hrs. Siddokh — Her Fint 
Dramatio Effort— Mr Fatheb— College Pla; ■— Hia Career— The 
Coatle Spectre— Children of Actors— A Remark of the late J. 
Bbaham — A Novice'B Triala — The Stage aa a ProfeeaioD — A 
Kighfg Work. 

Hatinq made a snccessfol d^but, I now set myself 
dtltgentlyto the study of my new profession ; got per- 
fect in the text of, and privately rehearsed, new parts ; 
took lessons from Angelo, and also from Boland, in. 
fencing ; put myself under a drill-sergeant to throw 
off the legal bend of body (all bent of mind for the 
law being gone) and to replace it by a manly, erect 
carriage ; in fine, I conscientiously devoted myself to 
attaining the position of a " well-graced actot^" And 
believe me, reader, in spite of the common cant about 
** spontaneous genius,'^ study, cuUi vatiou, observation, 
reflection, labour, are the talismans to success. 

Genius is a high, a special gift of God ; but it must 
be wrought out by man. It is the diamond in the 
mine : patient effort must bring it to the sun, cut and 
polish it, and shape it to prismatic perfection, or it 
may sleep in its silent bed, unvalued and unseen. 
That genius' has the most power which has the most 
iostruction, and is the best regulated ; which is the 
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most rhythmicaliy true, the most harmoDionslj pro- 
portioned. The heaven-bom lightning's flash was only 
a dazzling, blinding, destructive fire, till science con- 
ducted, regulated, guided it, and made it an instru- 
ment of far-spreading light and intelligence. 

The distinguishing feature, the mark and the teat 
of genius is, that it strikes out a novelty which it es- 
tablishes as a truth ; that is. it originates, it creates a, 
new truth, a new law, whether in science or art. 
Talent makes the best application possible of the in- 
ventions of genius : genius makes the discovery, and 
talent works the patent. 

It is not stage-struck enthusiasm that carries a 
youth to the top of the tree ; thai usually evaporates 
before its owner has got half way up ; or the weak 
flame is pnt out by the mbs and hard knocks it re- 
ceives. Stage-stnick heroes are only good at the 
start : they want bottom for a long race, and 

" Like borsea liot at hoind 
Make gallaTit aliow and promise of their mettle. 
But when they should endure tbe bloody spur 
Thej CM tbeir creiits, and like daeeitful jades 
Sink in tbe trial" 

The great honours of the buskin (I do not speak of 
mere transient, ephemeral, spasmodic 6cldtB of suc- 
cess) have been won by men who earnestly devoted 
themselves to the study of their art, conscientiously 
and peraeveringly mastering its principles, sounding 
its depths, and drawing out its harmonies with nature 
and humanity, and its bearing on the philosophy of 
life ; and, to that end, have sharpened and brightened 
the special faculties with which God may have en- 
dowed them, — fancy, imagination, sensibility, mimic 
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power, physical grace, and sympathy with the beaii' 
tiful and the true. For truth should be the aitisfa 
Egeria; when he ceases to seek her in her silent cell 
and secret groves, he will iusenstbly lose dignity, self- 
reliance, conscious power, and become vapid, common- 
place, hollow, superficial ; he will not be an actor, but 
a mummer ; he will cease to be an artist, bo will be 
a quack, a mountebank, a buffoon. 

I know the nameofthe elder (Edmund) KBAirwillbe 
objected to me, as an exception to this rule of stndy and 
eelf-accomplishment : but he was not eo negligent of 
form and method as is commonly supposed ; a judgment 
to which his irregular and reckless life seemed to give 
countenance. Kean (the Keau, of course, I mean) was 
as nearly au actor born — a nascilur, not a^t — as such 
a thing is possible ; he was marked for an actor, as 
was Burns for a poet, and Opie for a painter, by 
flovereign Nature in the cradle ; and he was gifted with 
peculiar aptitudes, speda) powers, and a temperament 
highly mercurial and sensitive to the extremes of pas- 
sion, with a face and eye capable of the strongest 
expression and of the quickest transitions of expres- 
sion, — all peculiarly fitting him for an actor's work. 
And this natural fitness was seconded and strengthened 
by his earliest impressions. Education, properly so 
called, he had none. He was truly *' to the manner 
bom ;" he was on, " and o/"," the stage from infancy, if 
he did not actually first see light behind the scenes of 
a theatre (such light as he could see there !) and made 
bis first recorded essay on the boards, as one of a corps 
of young imps, or other juvenile supematurals, in 
John Kemble's production of " Macbeth T' on which 
occasion, he carried his keen loTe of mischief to the 
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exteat of causing a geoeral dowDlBll of his brother 
imps by a fauai pas, an intentional slip of hie own, 
sweeping the entire set with him, — as the middle pin, 
well struck, will topple down the whole ten, — dis- 
arranging the gravity of the audience, and incurring 
his own dismiBsul by the " classical tragedian" whom 
he was, in after years, to rival and supersede. 

Poor Keaa ! I was but a boy when I saw him in 
his decadence, — worn out in constitution, not by yeare, 
— but I shall never forget him. I can never hear of 
Kicbard HI., Othello, Sir Giles, Bertram, Sir Edward 
Mortimer, Shylock, without thinking of htm, and 
bringing, him before my mind's eye. His style was 
impulsive, fitful, flashing, abounding in quick tntnsi- 
tioDs ; scarcely giving you time to think, bnt ravishing 
your wonder, and carrying you along with his im- 
petuous rush and change of expression. But this 
seeming spontaneity was not chance-work; much of 
it, most of it, was carefully premeditated and prepared. 
You might hear the same soft flutelike tones, the 
same waves of melody, the same cadence, night after 
night, in his delivery of the lines in Eichard, — 

" But soft, mj ]ove nppears : loob where she ehines, 
Dtirtiag pale lustre like the silver moon 
Through her dark veil of rainy Borrow l" 

So, his delivery of Othello's *' Farewell " ran on the 
.same tones and semitones, had the same rests and 
breaks, the same forte and piano, the same crescendo 
and diminuendo, night after night, as if he spoke it 
from a musical score. And what beautiful, what 
thrilling music it was ! the music of a broken heart — 
the cry of a despairing soul ! 

So, all his most striking attitudes, — and he was 
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the most picturesque of players,— all hie most effective 
points, and abrupt transitioDS of voice and manner, 
were reproduced in oft-repeated performaut-es of any 
particular character ; 6o that his admirers were ready 
with their applause almost by anticipation, before the 
well-known coup was made : it was a certainty ; it 
lay ou the balls andhe wasaur^ to make it. Did this 
detract from his genius! No: it proved that he was 
an artist ; and there is no art without method and 
design. What then was Keau's peculiar merit? in 
what did his genius especially assert itself? In inten- 
sity, in the power of abstraction, and of identifying 
himself with a passion. In the words of John 
Kemble's tribute of involuntary praise, — " he was 
terri&ly in earnest," This was his master-quality ; 
his next — which, indeed, followed from, if it was not 
included in the former — was his natural, and unforced, 
yet striking delivery of simple phrases, or passages of 
a lamiliar, conversational style. In these he threw 
away the tragic stilts entirely, and was easy, conver- 
sational, ua-stagey. Thus, in Othello, his 



always brought down the house, from the natural, yet 
pointed expression, conversational, yet full of meaning, 
with which he gave it ; it conveyed a wonderful 
mixture of sarcasm and courtesy, if snch a duplex 
effect can be imagined. So, in Shylock, his 

in the passage : 

" He hath disgraced me, and binderedme of half a million, laaghed 
at my li«se>, mocked aC my gains, Bcuraed my tutioa, thumruid my 
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This wa8 always a cue for the most intense applause : 
it was the natural simplicity with which he gave it, 
the sort of patieot appeal liis tODe seemed to make to 
your sympathy against undeserved oppression, that 
touched the heart and the intellect at once. He 
hurried you on through the catalogue of Antonio's 
atrocities and unprovoked injuries to him, euJurcing 
them with a strong accentuation, a rapid utterance, 
and a high pitch of voice ; and when he had reached 
the cUmax, he came down by a sudden transition to a 
gentle, suffering tone of simple representation of his 
oppressor's manifest un-reason and injustice, ou the 
words — 



and the effect was instantaneous. 

I might go on multiplying instances of this power 
of his, of sudden transition from the height of pas- 
sionate expression, to the familiar key of conversational 
earnestness, but it is unnecessary. I have said enough 
to indicate its workiug. His enemies— and every 
man, especially every public man, who is worth any 
thing, has enemies — his enemies called it a trick ; it 
was so ; but it was a trick which he gathered from 
nature, a trick which he transplanted into art. 

In intensity of passion I have never seen any actor 
or actress that could approach him, except the Italian, 
EisTOKi, of whom I shall speak more fully hereafter. 

Kean's general method was probably built on 
CooKB^B (George Frederick) ; surpassing his predeces- 
sor, perhaps (I speak now only ^om tradition, of course 
I never saw Cooke), in fervour and poetic feeling, as 
well as in grace of action. Those, however, who 
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remember the Eichard III. of both these actors, do 
not hesitate to a^vard to Cooke the palm for sustaiaed 
power, and intense, enduring energy of passion ; Kean 
excelled him probably in light and shade of expression. 
Kean was a bnlliant swordsman, and his early practice 
as Harlequin, in which be had excelled, — for he had 
begun at the very lowest round of the Udder, and 
climbed bis way upwards till be could 

" build in the cedar's top 
And daU; with the wind and scorn the aim," — 

his early practice as Harlequin gave him extraordinary 
agility and grace of action, and these physical accom- 
plishments told with amazing effect in the last act of 
Eichard III. ; his fight and death were the perfection 
of melodramatic action. 

Kean's admiration of Cooke was well known ; he 
testified it by raising a monument, or rather a tablet, 
to his memory in St. Paul's church-yard in the city 
of New York, for Cooke died and was buried there, 
as is well-known ; and 

" No stons marked the Rpot " 
till Kean, on his last visit, about thirty years ago, 
erected one. This reminds me of a singular cut — a 
*' reply churlish"— that was given to Kean, a very 
nniair wound to his vanity, — but too X:een a jest not 
to be remembered,— on his return to England, in 
connection with this monument to Cooke. 

Kean was at a supper-party of friends at Liver- 
pool, after having played Bicbard, that same evening, 
to an audience most enthusiastic in their applause. 
Elated, and in the very best of spirits, the actor was 
full of chat, and the wine passed freely round. The 
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convewation naturally turned od his recent visit to 
America, thence to (jooke's death, the place of his 
bprial, and the stone that Keau had raised above his 
head. 

" All that is wanting, now," said Eean, " is an 
epitaph, worthy of the man; and I should be infi 
nitely obliged to any one who would furnish me with 
an appropriate line or two." 

Several quotations from Shakespere were offered 
irom various points of the table, bnt nothing that was 
suggested seemed entirely satisfactory. Among the 
company at supper was an eccentric, and somewhat 
sarcastic fellow, named Taylor, noted for his clever- 
ness and ready wit. To him Kean at last appealed : 

" Come, Taylor," said he, " you can do the thing 
in a minute if you like : come, give us an epitaph for 
George Frederick Cooke !" 

Taylor, thus appealed to, smiled, took a pencil, 
wrote something on a scrap of paper — the back of a 
letter^and passed it up to Kean at the head of the 
table. The tragedian, smiling graciously, in anticipa- 
tion probably of some well-turned compliment to 
himself coupled with the name of Cooke, proceeded 
to read aloud what was handed to htm : thus — 

" Beneath thia atooe lies CoOKB interr'd ; 
And with Urn— 

Kean paused with a darkening brow ; but he was 
in for it ; there was no help ; and with iil-suhdued 
vexation he read on, — thus: — 

" Add inilh him, — Shahetper^i Dtdi the TMrd I " 
I leave you to imagine the blank silence that ensued, 
and " the clouds that lower'd " on Eichard's brow, — 
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a &ce peculiarly Btrong in its expression of scorn and 
hate. The wicked Tajlor had " stol'n, like a guilty 
thing, in haste away/' : and the rest of the company 
shortly followed. It was a " foul blow " of Taylor's ; 
but some men would rather lose their friend than 
their joke ; and this fellow was one of theni. " Pour 
moi,"— as the Frenchwoman said, under very trying 
circnm stances, — "Je deteste let mauvaises plaiaan- 
teriea" 

I hare mentioned Kean's early initiation, almost 
ab ovo. into the mysteries of the histrionic craft ; 
Mrs. SiDDONs' commencement appears to have been 
almost as early, and even more strictly elementary, if 
what we learn from Rogers's Table-talk be true, that 
the embryo Lady Macbeth was seen, when a girl, 
standing at the wing of her father's stage, and 
knocking a pair of siiuffers gainst a candlestick, to 
imitate the sound of a windmill during the repre- 
sentation of some Harlequin piece. Ye Gods ! The 
future Queen of Tragedy a mechanical succeda- 
neum ! the hidden voice, tbe falsetto of a creakinji 
windmill ! the secret agent of a pantomimic sham ! 
" To what base uses " may not genius be turned ! 
Who . dreamt, then, that that candlestick-rapping 
girl would, in after years, prove such a spirit-rapper! 
and that her candlestick-scene in " Macbeth "' would 
one day knock so terribly at many throbbing hearts, 
as she muttered in her tortured sleep, 
"Tobedl to bed ! to bed I " 
She herself, perhaps, felt, within, a foreshadowing 
of the 

" All bail, Awwifter/" 

for genius is self-proplietic, and heaven vouchsafes it 
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glimpses, through present darkness, of the future 
glory that shall enviroD it, and thus makes it 
" strong to hope and patient to endure : " so she 
stood at the wing, and hammered away at the 
snuSers and candlestick. 

We have seen that Eean (Edmnud) was almost 
bom upon the stage, certainly in the purliens of the 
theatre ; and his sod Charles, — the late manager of 
the Princess's Theatre, from which he has just re- 
tired with great ^clat, loaded with honours, and, I 
trust and believe, with an ample fortune to crown them. 
Charles Eean, educated at Eton, and destined by 
his father tor the army, donned the buskin at about 
eighteen years of age, and followed in his father's 
walk (haud patiiBut itqms, perhaps), if not with his 
£tther's genius as an actor, yet with a much higher 
position and character as a man. 

Mrs. Siddons's father, Roger Kemble, the father 
of JoBN and Chasleb Kemble, and consequently the 
grandfather of Mrs, Fanny Kemble, was also an 
actor, and the manager of a provincial theatre. So 
was Mr. Macready's father actor and manager, before 
him ; he himself was destined originally for the bar, 
and commenced his edncation at Rugby, I believe with 
the intention of finishing it at Oxford ; but. as he told 
me himself, pecuniary difHculties preventing his father 
from carrying out his intentions in as full a manner 
as the youth had expected, he adopted the stage as a 
profession, and came out at Birmingham under the 
fostering care of the paternal management. 

It is a fact that the children of actors usually take 
to their Others' profession, spite of all the well-laid 
plans of the parent to .prevent it: as Prince Hal 
c 'i 
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reminds tlie fat knight, — " Wisdom cries out in the' 
street, and no man regards it." Actors, in general, 
especially those who have attained eminence, have a 
dread, amounting almost to horror, of their young ones 
fallowing in the same career, I recollect, as a boy 
with my father, meeting old Braham in Covent Gar- 
den market, London ; and &propo» of my future des- 
tination, the law, my " governor" asked Braham, 
then a rich and prosperous gentleman, living en 
prince almost, if either of his boys would be on the 
stage ; to which the great tenor, with emphatic 
earnestness replied, — " God forbid ! One is for the 
church, the other for the army." Yet both of them 
ultimately followed In the paternal footsteps, and are 
public singers. It might be some consolation to the 
veteran that his daughter became, by marriage, the 
Countess Waldegrave, one of the stars of the stage 
of high life, and whose name figures conspicuously 
In Court Play bills, among the noblest of the land. 

In our case, my fether was the first of the name 
of Vandenhoff who ever braved the dazzling glare 
of the footlights. Our origin, is of course, Dutch ; 
an ancestral Dutchman came over to England in 
the train of William of Orange, and was, by that 
prince, so far distinguished, after his landing at Tor- 
bay on the 5th November, 1 688, as to he allowed to 
use armorial bearings, with the crest a mailed hand 
and sword, with the motto " En avant?" The legend 
in our family is that these words "En avaut" (For- 
ward !) were the exclamation made, and the order 
given by a Vandenhoff to bis company, on leaping 
ashore at Torbay, suiting the action to the word with 
his sword in his mailed hand. 
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My father, John M. Vandenhopp, was educated 
at Stonyhurat College, Lancashire, England, and hU 
original destination was the Church ; hie bent for the 
stage, I have heard him say, was awakened at College, 
where he got np a play {Sothem's " Oronooko"), in 
the large play-room, or Truck-honse, as it was called, 
JTom the old game of Truck beiug played in it. Leaving 
College abont 1807, I imagine the res angusta domi 
prevented his carrying out hie views either for church 
or law ; and after having, for about a year, submitted 
to the drudgery of & classical teacher iu a large 
academy in the South of England (he is to this day 
an excellent Latin scholar), his thoughts reverted to 
his boyish triumphs on the rude, extemporised boards, 
or rather flags, of the College, which encouraged him 
with the idea of trying his fortune in a more public 
and extended arena. Accordingly, at little more than 
eighteen years of age, he made his first appearance 
in the Salisbury Theatre (11 May, 1808) in the cha- 
racter of Osmond, in Monk Lewis's then highly popu- 
lar, now forgotten, play of the "Castle Spectre !" a 
melange of melodramatic mysteries and spectral ter- 
rors, such as Lewis delighted in, presented in not 
inelegant, though high-down language, which seemed 
to su>t the dramatic palate of that day. Osmond is 
a Scottish earl, the lord of a castle, where he dwells 
surrounded by slaves obedient to his will ; which will 
is a very diabolical one, delighting in deeds of blood 
and crime ; he is a hero of the Conrad species ; 

" Lone, nild and strange, he stood nliks exempt 
From all affectioo and from all conWrnpt : 
A man of lanelmeaa and myatery. 
Scarce seen t« amile, aod aeldom liaard to sigh : 
And where bis (rova at hatred darkly fell, 
Hope withering fled, aod Here; aighed ^irewelU" 
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The general tone and spirit of the langnagei and 
the design may be gathered trom Osmond's descripr 
tion of his dream, which will be new to most of my 
readers, and is curioue as a specimen of what pleased 
our forefathers. It is one of the strong passages of 
the play, and gave the actor an opportunity of depict- 
ing the Satanic pride of gnilt shaken and torn by the 
agonies of remorse : 



Hark, fellawB I iiiEtrumeDta of my guilt, liBtan to my pnnish. 
meat I Methought I wandered tbraugb the lan-bied OTeraa 
where repose the relica of my anceatora. Suddenly a female form 
glided aloDg tbe vault; it waa Aogela I Sbe smiled upon me, and 
beckoned to me to advance, t flew tonarda her ; my arma were 
already enclosed to clasp her, when suddraily her figure chsJiged, 
her face grew pale, a atream of blood gushed &am her boeom f 
Hassan, 'twas Evelina I 

[Osmond has murdered Evelina, and now wishes 
to marry Angela.] 

SaUi and B^aitan. Evelina 1 

Omumd. Snob aa when ahe sank at my feet expiring, vUIe my 
baud grasped the dagger still crimaoned with her blood ! "We 
meet again this night (" murmured her hollow voice. " Now, rush 
to my arms, — but first see wtiat you have made me t Embrace me, 
my bridegroom I We must never part again I" While speaking, 
her form withered away ; the flesh fell from bee bones ; her eyea 
burst from tbeir aocketa ; a skeletDD, loathsome and meagre, clasped 
me in her mouldering arms ! 

Soti. UoBthnmble? 

[Decidedly unpleasant, I should say.] 

OtiMnd. And now, blue dismal flames gleamed along the walls ; 
the tombs were rent asunder ; bands of fierce apectrea ruebed around 
me in frantic dance ; 

[A by no means attractive corps de halUi these 
corpses.] 

furiously they gnaabed tbdr teeth while they gazed on me and 
ahrieked, jn loud yell, " Welcome, thou fratiicide \ welcome, diou 
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loat for ever I" Horror burst tbo bauds of sleep; distracted I flefr 
thither. But my feelioga — word* tn too weak, too powerlaa* to 



[Very probably ; but that is a shabby way of get- 
tiDg out of the difficulty. *' A moat lame and impo- 
tent conclusion !"] 

Snch was the role my father chose for his first ap- 
pearance ; very different from the characters on which 
he aflerwards built his reputation, — Hamlet, Othello, 
Lear, Shylock, Brutus, lago, Cato, Coriolanus, Vir- 
ginius, Master Walterj &o., and by which he stamped 
himself as the classical tragedian of his day. After 
an apprenticeship of seven or eight years in various 
country theatres, playing all sorts of business, tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, — and even sometimes English 
opera, — (he and Edmund Kean, I have heard him 
say, sang together the celebrated duet of " All's 
.Well," in the operetta of the "English Fleet,") he 
was engaged to " lead the business " at the Liverpool 
.Theatre in 1SI5, opened in Bolla, stamped himself 
at once a favourite, and during a long acquaintance 
with that public, secnred their almost affectionate 
Regard to snch an extent, that it was said, ironically, 
yet with aspice of truth, that the children there were 
taught to bring his name into their prayerS) thus : — 

*' Pray, God bless my father and mother, sister 
and brother, and — Mr. Vandenhoff I" 

The jest has a point in it, by no means to the dis- 
credit of the subject of it. From Liverpool, he went 
to Manchester, Dublin, Edinburgh, making periodical 
visits to all the principal theatrical cities and towns, 
and everywhere winning golden opinions, till, in 1819, 
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he was engaged to appear at Coyeot Garden Theatre, 
London, and opened there in King Lear, Charles 
Kemble playing Edgar ; the Cordelia was, I believe, 
-Miss Foote, afterwards Countess, now Dowager- 
Cunntesa of Harrington. 

I need not enter into the further particulars of vaj 
father's theatrical career, except to allude to these facts. 

That, in ISSS-'Sb', he " led the bnalnesa " at both 
the Theatres Royai Covent Garden and Drnry Lane, 
playing on alternate nights at each theatre (the other 
nights being filled with opera), with a company of 
which Miss Ellen Tree (Mrs. C. Eean) was a member: 
that on Charles Kemble's retirement from the stage 
(1836), my father and Mr. Macready appeared to- 
gether with Mr. Kemble to houses crowded to over- 
flowing, seyeral nights at Covent Garden Theatre, in 
the two Shaksperean plays, Othello and Julius Cffisar, 
with this cast : — 

Othello, Mr, Macready; laffo, Mr. Vandenhoff; 
Cassia, Mr. C. Kemble : 

Brutus, Mr. Macready; Ca»ms, Mr. Vandenhoff; 
M. Antony, Mr. C. Kemble. 

That, iu the season of 1836-37, he played the part 
of Eleazar, in the " Jewess," at Drury Lane Theatre, 
eighty-nine nights in succession, Ellen Tree playing his 
daughter : that, the season following he visited the 
United States,forthefirst time, and was engaged by Mr. 
Wallack to open at the National Theatre, in Leonard- 
street (bunt the season after) ; that, in his particular 
line, — the characters I have specified above, — he ob- 
tained a reputation and popularity in this country 
never surpassed by that of any English actor : 

That, on his retorn to England, his assistance was 
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eagerly sought by Mr. Macready in his enterprise at 
Otfvent Garden Theatre : that his performance of 
Adrastus, in Ion, was allowed by Talfourd himself, 
the author, to hare raised Adrastus to the dignity of 
the principal part in the play ; as the Times observed, 
" With the death of Adrastus the interest of the play 
was over :" 

That bis rendering of the Chorus ia Henry V,, was 
pronounced to be the great feature of the whole per- 
formance, and that Mr. Macready himself declared 
his delivery of the magnificent language to be " the 
perfection of musical elocution :" — 

Finally, that after more than a half century's work 
" in harness," he has taken off his armour and retired 
from the field in his seventy-lirst year, without a blot 
on his escutcheon, or a blemish on bis name ; and 
that it was only a few months since be was honoured, 
in Liverpool, with a magnificent testimonial from old 
friends and admirers ; the Mayor, who presided on 
the occasion, being seated in the (well authenticated) 
chair in which Robert Sums wrote the " Cotter's 
Saturday Night," and the whole company present 
pledging their guest in a cup that belonged to Garrick. 

(Pardon me, reader, if I have dwelt too long on 
this sketch ; it is a son's passing tribute to a father's 
name : I may say, with a slight alteration, with the 
poet, — for it has not come to desiderium yet ; he still 
lives :— 

Quia desiderio sit pudoi aut modus . 
Taa cari capitis I) 

Well, as to myself, I was sent away from home to 
school at a very early age, and afterwards to the 
same college at which my father had been edncated ; 
C 5 
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where, however, I was expressly forbidden to taka 
any part in the plays that were acted at Christmas 
time, with " scenery, dresses, and decorations,^' in 
the large hall or lecture-room of the college elegantly 
fitted np as a theatre ; and, on emerging from the 
precincts of Alma Mater, I was forthwith set to the 
study of the law, ^id in due conrse duly admitted 
and sworn of " Her Majesty's Courts at West- 
minster ;" and yet — (" Hearen save the marli !") 

" for all hia pmyers, the fool {ego mtl ipu viddket) van drowned,'' 

that is, fell into the very pond the parental care had 
been so desirous to save me from ! But the fault 
was entirely my own. 

The result of my experience is, that the Stage is 
the last occupation a young man of spirit and am- 
bition should think of following, for this one reason, 
if for no other : that it seems to cut him off from the 
business of life, and from the great movements and 
practical working of the world — the objects of a 
worthy and legitimate ambition. 

The actor's individuality, as a citizen, seems lost 
in the fictitious world in which he lives and moves 
and has his being. He is king, governor, general, 
statesman, hero of a fantastic realm, but from the 
practical interests of this work-a^day world he seems 
to be segregated and apart. His ambition, if he have 
it, must be confined to the narrow circle and the un- 
substantial honours of the mimic scene : from those 
nobler ones of the great stage of life, its civic laurels 
and political triumphs, he is silently shut out. Who 
ever heard of an actor being sent to Parliament or to 
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congress, being made an alderman or a justice of the 
peace, or even a "gentleman of tlie select Weatry !" 
Besides, the novice's ' career is one of continual 
hnmiliations and wonnde to self-love ; great uncer- 
tainty of employment ; and, if employed, hard work 
and small pay. As he advances into the position of 
a regular actor, the amount of study piled upon bim, 
of fresh parts to be " up in" at short notice, is brtun- 
splitting : in gome cases over-study has produced 
brain-fever. Therefore, let no rash youth, " with a 
soul above buttons," adopt the stage as a means of 
elegant idleness ; if he do, he will be wofully mistaken, 
when he finds that, after a hard week's work, even 
Sunday is not always a day of rest to his study- 
wearied brain, worn out with 

"Worda, words, words I" 

I have it Irom an eminent living actor, that in the 
early part of his career in England, he has, on one 
and the same night, played Hamlet, sung a comic song 
between play and &rce, and wound up with Jeremy 
Diddler in the after-piece ; all for the splendid reward 
of the applause and broad grins of a set of country 
rustics, with a very sparse sprinkling of intelligence 
and gentility amongst them, and the magniiiceat 
salary of oae gmnea per week ; and he was expected 
on this to " wear clean linen and live like a gentle- 
man!" 

" Think of that, Master Brooke !" 
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TSBiTRB BoTAL, Liverpool — A Bold Incident — Uisb Fxdoit — 
BiSTORi and Eaohbl Contrasted — Ellem Tebe — "I-ove" at 
Covent Garden — The Study of a Character— A Woi'd to Toung 
Actors — The Promptsr— iVimiutB ne ertde I — Baeei of Dublin — 
Anecdotes. 

Having repeated my opening part of Leon five times 
at Covent (rarden, I asked, aod was allowed a congi 
of a week, to accept a very advaotageoue offer of five 
nights at the Theatre Boyal, Liverpool, then nnder 
the management of Mr. Lewis, son of the celebrated 
comedian, and a man of independent means and for- 
tune. His acting manager was Mr. B. Clarke ; and 
the Liverpool Theatre was, at that time, the most 
profitable theatrical property in England, second only 
to London. I played tuy five nights with considerable 
eclat, received great attentions from the very best 
quarters, my audiences comprised the fashion and 
wealth of the town, and I pocketed, for my share of 
the proceeds, £%\\. This sum, however, was 
almost entirely exhausted iu providing myself with 
costumes for the Duke Aranza, Julian St. Pierre, 
and Faulconbridge, which, with two performances 
of Leon, took me through the week. When it is 
recollected that I had not belonged to the profession 
a month, it will be admitted that I had not been idle 
to get " up " even in so small a list, in that limited 
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time. But my " study," as the actors call the habit 
of Bwallowing words, was always quick ; and there 
was an excellent aud experienced prompter at the 
Liverpool Theatre, Lloyds, who did me good service 
in putting me up to the " business," or conventional 
action of the scenes in which I was engaged. I owe 
Lloyds thanks for that ; his assistance was valuable 
to a novice, and I willingly acknowledge it. The 
actors, too, and actresses were, with very few eX' 
ceptions, kind and considerate; and the Liverpool 
press more than confirmed the favourable opinion 
passed on me io London. So I had reason to con- 
gratulate myself on my first engagement in Liverpool, 
where, from old associations in a different sphere, the 
ordeal was a trying one. 

One incident that happened to me on the stage at 
Liverpool was amusing, though rather trying to the 
nerves of a novice, or indeed of an old stager. I was 
blessed at that time with a luxuriant crop of light, 
cnrly hair, which, in the heat of my young ambition 
and aesthetic determination to have my stage- wigs set 
as closely and naturally as possible at night, I had 
sacrificed to the razor ; wearing, during the day, a 
ioup^e, made from my own shorn locks. Of course, 
there was no necessity for this: it was simply an 
ambitious novice's martyr-like desire for artistic per- 
fection. The result was certainly gratifying, I had 
wigs made by Truejtt, of Burlington Arcade cele- 
brity : they were worthy of his name ; they fitted my 
shaven crown like wax ; and, with their more-than- 
natural artificial parting at the side, it was impossible 
to detect the sham, at a yard's distance. In Julian 
St. Pierre I wore one of these triumphs of capillary 
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perfection — an elegant dart brown, with tints of 
aubnrn cnnningly interwoven in it, glossy, and grace- 
fully wavy in effect. I made up my face in harmony 
with its crown, was dressed in picturesque costume, 
new for the occasion, and presented myself, on the 
change fiom my beggar's garb, in the third act, with 
perfect confidence in the general completeness of my 
appointments. The audience flattered me with a 
gracious reception, and all went on admirably till the 
last scene of the fifth act. Here a dreadful contrtlempa 
befell me. 

To carry out the idea of a secret flight from 
Mantua, at the end of the fourth act, after the great 
dagger-scene with the duke, in which St. Pierre com- 
pels him to sign the confession, and then leaves him 
locked up in the chamber in which he himself had 
been confined, — to aid the effect of St. Pierre's en- 
trance and discovery in the fifth act, I had enveloped 
myself in an ample disguise-cloak, and bad covered 
my head with a laige black sombreri). The hat was, 
like all my appointments, quite new, had never been 
worn, even, and consequently was very stiff and tight 
to the head. The result was that when, intending 
to make a tremendous assertion, I rushed down to 
the lights, confronting the slanderous duke in his 
calumny of Mariana, with the words — 



and throwing of hat and cloak to reveal myself to his 
astonished eyes, the unlucky hat, on which I relied so 
much, unfortunately atlcking rather tightly, brought 
off my wig with it ! and there I stood, the foremost 
figure of the group : all the honours of my head vfin- 
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isbed; and mj crown, as bald as the back of my 
band, for it had been clean shaven that very morning ! 
There was a dead silence in the house ; 



bat I stood lirm. Ttie actors behaved with ^eat stead- 
iness, — in feet, I believe they were " horror-stricken, 
and moved not." The scene went on, I spoke my 
words, the duke stabbed me, I died with my sister's 
arms round her long-lost brother's neck, 
" Our fatber'i cottage, Hariaoa," 
swimming before my death-glazed eyes ; and not a 
soni in the house even laughed, or testified any sense 
of the tudicrousness of the mischance. Nay, more ; 
at the fall of the curtain I was honoured with a loud 
and general call ; put on my wig, reappeared, and 
made my obeisance to applauding friends. The 
actors generally complimented me on my self-posses- 
sion, which they declared had alone prevented the 
curtain from falling amid shouts of laughter. It was a 
narrow escape! I never repeated the effect after- 
wards, you may well believe. 

Miss (Harriet) Faucit, afterwards known in this 
country as Mrs. Bland, was the Mariana of the 
evening : her horror at the fell of the wig was breath- 
less ; she stood statue-like, a stone-struck Niobe ! 

Let me pay this slight tribute to her memory {she 
died in Boston some six or eight years ago) ; she was 
an excellent actress, both in tragedy and comedy ; 
with natural talents for the stage, quite equal to those 
of her more fortunate sister Helen, and without her 
affectation and mannerisms leamt &om Macready ; 
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but. Helen was brought out in London under Mr. 
Farrea's protecting care, aud under Macready'a 
schooling, and 

"So &thei*d nod bo husbanded," — 

manager'd I mean, — soon rose to distinction. She 
was the original Pauline, in Butwer's " Lady of 
Lyons ;" that one part alone was enough to make 
any actress ; and the position she thus acquired was 
confirmed by several other original parts in new 
plays — Clara Douglas in *' Money," Nina Sforza, 
&c. — in all of which she had the advantage of Mr. 
Macready's tuition, and the disadvantage of his man- 
ner being, by example and contagion, ingrafted on 
her style, which, in other respects, is refined, highly 
intelligent, and marked with a winning feminine soft- 
ness. I have played with her in later years, at 
Manchester and Dublin ; and, though she is perhaps 
somewhat exacting, yet I have always felt it a great 
pleasure to act with her. Her expression of love is 
the most beautifully confiding, trustful, self-abandon- 
ing in its tone, that I have ever witnessed in any 
actress ; it is intensely fascinating. The great Miss 
O'Neill (now Lady Beecher) ia celebrated tradition- 
ally for her exquisite abandon, and yet feminine 
delicacy of passion in love-scenes, but I cannot con- 
ceive that she could surpass Helen Faucit in this 
one excellence, however she may have gone beyond 
her in others. And this is an excellence of the high- 
est consequence to a tragic actress ; without it, she 
may he powerful in passages of great fbrce,and strong 
passionate energy, but she cannot be winning, charm- 
ing, crowned with the graces of a woman. 
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This waa Rachel's great want ; sh^ had no love in 
hsr ; I mean love properly so-called : of the baser pas- 
aion, its bastard brother,she had more tban enough; but 
of the pure, unselfish, self-sacrificing loye of a virtuous 
woman, she knew nothing ; it was out of her dictioa- 
arj ; she had no expression for it ; it did not seem to 
enter into the catalogue of her received sensations. 
She had acorn, irony, rage, despair, passion, but no 
love; unlesstbe heatofa tigressbelove. Such washer 
Phsedre; but what would she have done with Imogen 
or Juliet! Bah! she would have degraded them to 
mere impersonations of animal passion, or voluptuous 
eynisme. This is the point, too, in which Kistobi, 
the Italian tragedienne, so far surpasses the French 
one ; in loving sweetness, the outgushing of a trustful, 
unselfish woman's heart. Kachel might make you 
wonder at her energy, her force, her demoniacal in- 
tensity , Ristori makes you weep with her, and love 
her by her nobleness, the depth of her feeling, and its 
feminine expression. Even in Medea, the character 
which Rachel refused to play, Ristori is a woman ; 
outraged, injured, revengeful, maddened with her 
wrongs', but still a woman : Bachel would have made 
her a tigress, or a fiend ! 

Ellen Tree had a great gift of this woman's win- 
ning softness. She was an elegant, graceful, delicate 
actress ; refined, well studied ; playful, lively, sarcas- 
tic, in comedy : her Rosalind, Mrs. Oakley, Lady 
Teazle, Beatrice, were all charming performances. In 
a certain line of tragedy, too. she displayed great con- 
centration of pasi^ion, a subdued intensity, a sup- 
pressed fire, that seemed to bum her up and gnaw her 
heart ; as in the Countess in " Love," Ginevra in the 
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" Legend of Florence," and others ; the woman spoke 
out in all of these. Her Mrs. Haller was the moat 
naturally touching perfonnance of that character 
which I ever witnessed. She is a noble creature, too, 
in face and form ; not unlike Bistori in many of het 
-personal traits ; but in the highest walks of tragedy, as 
Lady Macbeth, Lady Constance, in " King John," 
and such parts, she is deficient in massive power of 
execution ; a defect which her intelligence, great as it 
was, and her conscientious study of her author, are in- 
adequate to supply. She is a charming artiste, and a 
high-souled woman. Would the stage had many 
such I 

BisTORi is the tragic actress of the day ; and that, 
not by the decease of Kachbl, but by her own pre- 
«minent and surpassing genius, which places her on 
-the throne, to 

" w«ar without co.riTa1 >ll Iti dignities." 



On my return to London, after my five nights at 
laverpool, I was not called upon to play for some 
veeks, in consequence of the run of *' Love," at Govent 
Oarden Theatre, Ellen Tree had just returned from 
the United States, where she had made herself a uni- 
versal tiiTourite, the admired, almost the beloved of 
all ; and this new play of Knowles' was produced to 
display her talents worthily in the Countess. The 
part was admirably suited to her ; and she did it full 
justice. She was well supported by Anderson (J. B.) 
in Huon, the first original part of importance which 
had been entrusted to bim on the London stage ; be 
acted it with great spirit ; and, with Madame Vestris 
in Catherine, and Cooper in the Duke, the play ran 
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ten successive weeks, anil pnt money into the treasury 
of the theatre, 

, During this time I was necessarily idle. I employed 
myself in adding to my list of characters; and gave 
at least an hour every day to Hamlet ; which practice 
I continued for six months, before I ventured to offer 
myself to an audience in the part ; going regularly 
every day through an act, aloud, as I conceived and 
intended to present it, with action ; until I felt my- 
self easy and confident enough in the text, purpose, 
and working of the whole play, and particularly in 
the execution of Hamlet, to venture before an audience, 
as the representative of this wonderful incongruity, 
this harmonious discord, this paragon of imperfections, 
adorned with every grace and accomplishment of 
person and of mind; capable of "enterprises of 
great pith and moment," yet "sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought," and thns losing the time of 
actiim in philosophical speculations and metaphysical 
abstractions. 

Such was the spirit in which I undertook the study 
of Hamlet; but, previous to venturing on its repre- 
sentation, I assured myself of the compactnesss of my 
design and general conception, as well as of my ability 
to execute what I intended, by giving a discourse on 
the play, with readings of the principal scenes and 
Boliloqnies before the Westminster Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution. This was the first Shakesperian 
Reading I ever gave, and the applause I received on 
that occasion, from a very large, overcrowded, audi- 
ence of more than average intelligence, was a great 
encouragement to me, and first turned my thoughts 
towards public reading. 
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Aii<lliere, apropos to studying new parts, let me 
impress upon young actors beginniDg their career, the ' 
high importance ot a strict, conscientious, exact study 
of the text of the author, to start with. Negligence 
or slovenliness in this respect is fatal to success ; if 
our first stady of a part be careless aud inexact, after- 
study will seldom secure perfectness, and we shall 
always have a painfiil feeling of insecurity, in playing 
the character. The young actor should habituate 
himself at the outset to ^eat correctness of text, and 
he will be amply rewarded by tbe confidence and ease 
which it will give him. An ambitious aspirant, with 
just pride in himself and his art, will scom to look to 
the prompter for help ; who is, besides, a very un- , 
certain reed to lean upon; for it is a well known 
anomaly in prompters (who are seldom prompt — quasi 
lucttx a non), that they are usually a page or two 
behind the actual locus ttandi, or stic king-place in a 
performance; so that, if a hitch occur, the prompter 
has generally to inquire " where they are," and to 
turn over two or three pages to get to the tine where 
they are at &ult. This is, of coarse, awkward for 
the defaulter. 

'i bus, it is told of Old Barry, as he was called, for- 
merly prompter in the Dublin Theatre (no relation to 
him of " the Boston ") that he was bo entirely inde- 
pendent of, and abstracted from the portion of the 
text actually jroing on, that on an actor's "sticking" 
one night, and looking anxiously towards Barry at 
the wing, for the "word" (as it is called), Barry, who 
was, of course, engaged in some other busiuess at the 
time, and his thoughts far away, took not the slightest 
notice of the appeal ; till the actor at last, in despair. 
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called out,—" Barry, give me the word, will yon ?" 
To which Barry, with the imperturbability of a 
prompter, and the exquisite DiicoDsciousness of an 
Irishmao, replied, loud enough for the audience to 
hear, — " What word, my hoy ?" and coolly wetting 
his thumb, began turning over the leaves to get up 
with the unfortunate defaulter, who, wanting the 
word, was asked " what word he wanted !" 

This same Barry, by the bye — as good-natured a 
soul as ever tossed off a tumbler of whiskey punch 
without winking — (dead, now, poor fellow,) was an 
eccentric old humorist ; and, having been years an 
actor in Dublin, was on most familiar terms with that 
most easy, impudent, and familiar audience. The 
colloquies they held together, — the actors from the 
stage, and the hahitrUs of the shilling gallery, from 
their 

" Nook and coigns of vantaga," 

were, in themselves, " as good as a play," and fre- 
quently stopped the play itself, and kept the whole 
house, actors included, in a roar. 

Thus Barry, who had a well-known penchant for 
the " matayriaJa " nicely blended, came rolling on to 
the stage, one night, under an unusual press of poteen, 
when he was immediately saluted by a voice of one 
of the upper ten in the gallery, with 

*' Barry, you tief o' the woruld! how many 
tumblers o' whiskey-punch did you take to night V 

To which Barry, looking up with a scornful leer, 
replied — • 

" None, ye hiackgyard, at your expense !" and not 
the least abashed, went on with his business. In this 
case the laugh was against his assailant. 
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Not BO always. During the ran of Tom aoA Jerry, 
which was played in Dublin Bome fifty or more nights 
snccesaively, Barry'a originally white Russia-dnck 
pante, which he continued to wear, night after night. 



began to aBsnme rather a dusky shade, indicatingtheir 
innocence of soap and water. At lagt, when these long- 
enduriog pants (Bussia-duck) made their appearance 
a1x>ut the twentieth night, encasing Barry's legs as if 
they grew there, and were never to " undergo a 
change" {'■'■sea-chance" fresh-water or other), one 
of Barry's pereecutors cried out to him, from the 
gallery — 

"Whisht! Bariy, you divil!" thus arresting the 
attention of the house for his coup. 

" What do ye want, youhlackgyard!" said Barry, 
nothing moved by a style of address with which he 
was familiar. 

" Wait till I whisper you," said the voice, {All 
were silent.) " When did your dttcistake the Kater 
last! 

The house was uproarious with laughter for several 
minutes ; and Barry, for the first time in his life, was 
left without a retort to the gallery-hoy. The next 
night, however, a change was evident; and his 
Bussia-ducks were white as Kussta's snows. 
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TBI OitEEH-Rooif of Covent Qarden Theatre — Ita ReguUtiona — 
Qoaen'B Tiaits — Dollt Fitz — Mns. Jordan >Dd the Doeb of 

CLiEBHCB — Baading of New PUja — Leigh Hunt — Shbbidab 
KHOWLBa— Castiag a New Play — The PUuaible Muiager. 

Lbt it be recorded, to Vestris'e honour, that she was 
not only scrupulously careful not to offend propriety 
by word or action, but she knew very well how to re- 
press any attempt at doubie-mtendre or doabtful in- 
sinuation, in others. The Green-Room in Covent 
Garden Theatre was a most agreeable lounging-place, 
a divan adorned with beauties, where one could pass 
a pleasant hour in the society of charming women 
and men of gentlemanly manners, and irom which 
was banished every word or allusion that would not 
be tolerated in a drawing-room, A man must be 
hard to please who was not agreeably entertained,' 
with such gratification to ear and eye, as could he 
found in the elegant society and ladylike conversation 
of Ellen Tree, the sprigbtliiiess of Mrs. Nisbett, the 
quaint humour of Mrs. Humby, besides the attractions 
of a bevy of lesser beauties, the "jesting spirit" of 
Harley, the amusing egotism of Farren, and thejokes, 
repartees, anecdotes, and reminiscences of others ; and 
this, with the addition of a popular artist, or of one 
or more dramatic authors. Such was the fare we 
enjoyed in the first Green- Boom. 
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It must be understood that in Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane Theatres, there were a first and second 
Green-Room : the first, exclusively set apart for the 
corps dramatlque proper, — the actors and actresses of 
a certain position; the second, belonging to the corps 
de halUi, the pantomimists, and all engaged in that 
line of business — what are called the little people — ex- 
cept the principal male and female dancer (at that 
time, at Oovent Garden, Mr, and Mrs. Gilbert), who 
had the privileflfe of the first Green-Koom. 

The term Green-Room arose originally from the 
fact of that room being carpetted in green (baize, pro- 
bably), and the covering of the divans being green — 
stuff. But the first Green-Room in Covent Garden 
Theatre was a withdrawing room, rarpeted and papered 
elegantly ; with a handsome chandelier in the centre, 
several globe lights at the sides, a comfortable divan, 
covered in figured damask, running round the whole 
room, large pier and mautel-glasses on the walls, and 
a full-length moveable swing-glass ; so that, on enter- 
ing from bis dressing- room, an actor could see himself 
from head to foot at one view, and get hack, front, 
and side views by reflection, all round. This is the 
first point to attend to on entering the Green-Room, 
to see if one's dress is in perfect order, well put on by 
the dresser, hanging well, and perfectly comme ilfavt. 
Having satisfied him or herself on these interesting 
points, even to the graceful drooping of a feather, the 
actor or actress sits down, and enters into conversa- 
tion with those around, which is interrupted every 
now and then by the shrill voice of the call-boy 
" making his calls." The call-boy is a most important 
" remembrancer ;"— he may be named the prompter's 
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devil, as the boy in a printing office vho calls for 
copy is yclept the printer's devil. His busJaess is to 
give the actors and actresses notice, by calling at the 
door of the Green-Boom (he is not allowed to enter 
those sacred precincts in a London theatre) the names 
of the persons whose presence ia required on the stage. 
Tliis he does by direction of the prompter, who about 
five minutes, or three leogtha (120 lines) before a 
character has to enter on the stage, finds marked in 
his prompt-book of the play a number thus [3]. He 
then says to his attendant imp, who has a list in his 
hand (a call-list — very dilFercnt from a i^ev Year's 
call-list), " Call three ;'' — the boy looks at his list, walks 
to the dreen-Room door, and calls the character 
marked [3] in that act ; or the prompter orders him 
to call 4, 5, 6, 7 : he consults his list for the act, 
finds these numbers, and at the Green-Boom door calls 
the characters they represent, thus: — 

Hamlet, 

HoHATlO, 

Marcellus, 
Ghobt. 

The gentlemen who represent these characters, on 
being thus called, rise, leave the Green-Boom, and go 
and stand at the wing — the side-scene — at which they 
are presently to enter. All the calls are made at the 
Green-Boom door, and it is at an actorV peril to take 
notice of them ; it is only on a change of dress that he 
is entitled to be called at his dressing-room, except 
start, and they insist on being always called there, as 
well as in the Green-Boom ; and the point is conceded 
to them. 
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In many theatres the calls are made by the Dame 
of the actor or actress representin;; the character 
called. It was so, if I recollect, at Oovent Garden ; at 
the Haymarket it is otherwise ; and generally through- 
out the theatres of the United States, the calls are 
made by the names of the characters ; and it is the 
safer plan, and less liable to mistakes on the part of 
the call-boys : each way has its own advantages and 
disadvantages. 

The Green-Boom was exceedingly comfortable 
duriog the Mathews and Vestris management. In- 
deed I most pay them the compliment of saying that 
their arrangements generally for the conTcnience of 
their company, the courtesy of their behaviour to the 
actors, and consideration for their comforts, formed 
an example well worthy to be followed by managers 
in general ; who are not, I am sorry to say, usually re- 
markable for those qualities. In fact, the reign of 
Vestris and her husband might be distingnished as 
the drawing-room management. On special occa- 
sions — the opening night of the season, for example, 
or a " Queen's visit," — tea and coffee were served in 
the Green-Room ; and frequently between the acts, 
some of the officers of the guard, or gentlemen in at- 
tendance on the royal party, would be introduced, 
which led, of course, to agreeable and sometimes 
advantageous acquaintances. 

I remember, on one occasion of the Queen's visiting 
the theatre, the late Lord Adolphus Fitz-Clarence 
(Dolly Fitz, as he was familiarly called), was one of 
the royal party, who, at the endofan act, came behind 
the scenes. Lord Adolphus was, as all the world 
knows, the son of the late King William IV., when 
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Dnke of Clarence, and the celebrated comSdienne, the 
most mjouee and fascinating actresB of her day, Mrs. 
Jordan. The royal duke, in his yonth, had been de- 
Totedly attached to this lady, and they had lived many 
years together (the law did not allow of their marriage 
— that 18, Bhe conld not be made Duchess of Clarence), 
and the result of their anion was several children. 
State reasons, and the command of George III., 
separated them, to the royal duke's great grief; and 
Mrs. Jordan diedat Boulogne, in France, in an obscure 
lodging, and in indigent circumstances. This, it must be 
confessed, wan not to the honour of the royal duke, to 
whom she had been faithfully devoted, and had given 
her best years, when he could do nothing to advance 
her interest or her future (for he was strictly and 
scantily allowanced by his ri^d old father, George 
III.,) and had lavished on his pleasures and in his 
society the treasures of her charms and the large 
earnings of her genius. But so it was! The duke 
married Adelaide of Mechlenberg Strelitz, afterwards 
Queen Adelaide ; and the poor actress perished for- 
gotten, abandoned, and in distress, on a foreign shore ! 
The I)uke of Clarence, on the death of his royal 
brother, George IV., " the finest gentleman," and 
greatest — not to use too strong a word — rouS of his 
day, succeeded to the throne. The Queen of Comedy 
waa, alas, no more ! — she lay in a country church- 
yard in France. But her memory rose up before her 
former lover's eyes ; and such reparation as he could, 
be made. The two sons had been educated in a 
suitable manner ; the eldest of them was now created, 
by his royal father, Earl of Munster, and the other, 
an officer in the navy, was made Lord Adolphus 
D 2 
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FitZ'Glarence ; a daoghter was also ennobled, and 
married, I believe, to an earl. The Earl of Munster, 
unfortunately, died by his own hand, a Ttctim of 
melancholy gloom ! On the accession of the present 
Queen, by the demise of William IV., she appointed 
her cousin {de la main gauche) Lord Adolphus, to the 
command of her yacht ; which many of my readers 
may have seen, and been aboard of, off Cowes, 
perhaps. 

Well, Dolly Fitz-Olarence was a Green-BiOom 
visitor, on the night in question. Now, Covent 
Garden Theatre had been the scene of some of Mrs. 
Jordan's greatest triumphs in comedy. Some early 
, memory was awakened in his heart, and he requested 
to be shown to Aw mother"! dressing-room. He was 
conducted thither by Madame Vestris, I believe, her- 
self. He entered the room that had, some twenty 
or thirty years before, been his mother's, in silence : 
stood there, looked round a moment, as if recalling 
old recollections, and noting changes in the room, 
then, shading his eyes with his hands, exclaimed, in 
trembling accents, " My poor mother ! " 

Vestris told me this incident herself, and I relate 
it, as honourable to the heart of the man, in whom 
courts and royal favour had not obliterated the holiest 
feeling of humanity; and who, ennobled by fortune, 
did not blush to shed a tear to the memory of 
his actress-mother. 

Poor Lord Adolphus ! he had not a strong head, 
bnt ft good heart. He died about a year ago. 



The Green-Boom, too. is the place where new plays. 
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that have been accepted hj the mana^meot, are read 
by the author, to the ladleB and geDtlemen who are to 
be engaged in their performance. Here, I heard 
Lkiob Hunt read hig elegaat and poetical play of the 
" Legend of Florence," which was admirably played, 
as he himself delighted to acknowledge — Miss Tree, 
a gentleman named Moore (a new man), Anderson, 
and myeelf^ were In the cast ; and here, also, I heard 
Sheridan Knowles read his play of " Old Maids," 
the season after, in which Mrs. Nisbett, Madame 
Veetris, Charles Mathews, and myself, played. 

Leigh Hunt was a charming, genial, kind-hearted, 
simple-maonered, old gentleman, 



with rather long hair, tinged with gray (now white as 
anow, I am told), with something of a Lorenzo de 
Medici look, softened; and he read clearly and 
pleasingly, with just emphasis, but without any aim 
at effect.* 

Sheridan Koowles, on the contrary, was a hearty, 
rather boisterous, old fellow ; of strong, rather coarse 
features ; reminding one of the traditionary portraits 
of Ben Jonson ; and he read his play in a loud, 
rollickiog style, with marked emphasis, a theatrical 
effect, and strong dashes of the brogue. 

Leigh Hunt looked like a poet of the gentle elegiac 
school ; you could well conceive him as the teller of 
the tale of the Bimini in snob sweet words ; and 
you would not doubt that he wept over them himself. 

Knowles, on the contrary, looking anything bat 

* Leigh Hunt has lately alosed hia coane, in his TStb year. 
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poetical : hmtgnf in maDoer, slovenly in dtees, abeent 
in mind, quick and rapid in ntterance, he gave you 
rather the idea of an Irish schoolmaster. But he had 
great power as a dramstiiit ; deep poetic feeling ; and 
a nervous, energetic diction, when he was not misled 
by the affectation of imitating the old dramatists, into 
an involved and inverted style, most painful to the 
actor to learn, unpleasing in the delivery, and difficult 
for an audience to follow. In reading a play, he 
could produce strong effects by his earnest intensity ; 
and though you might sometimes laugh at his ahmpt- 
neaa, and his brogue, that would peep out, you would 
not unfrequently catch yourself weeping at his touches 
of natural pathos, and the deep feeling he knew how 
to throw into his tendereat passages. The stage owes 
him much for what he has done /or it, in spite of 
what he is doing again«t it, by his pulpit denuncia- 
tions. 

Some authors, new to the cmtliMeB, are terribly 
embarrassed on being presented to the Green-fioom, 
to read their play, under the battery of so many 
sparkling eyes, and the criticism of so many captions 
ears. The actors are usually courteous In attention, 
if not always encouraging in applause ; and they sit, 
silently watchful, and picking ont, by degrees, the 
part that each thinks will be allotted to him. The 
reading being closed, the parts are then and there 
distributed in muiuscript ; and then is made manifest 
the disappointment of some who find they have not 
got the parts they expected, and the disgnet of others, 
who have got just the very parts that they dreaded 
and detested in the reading. It is then the acting 
manager's business — no easy one, sometimes — to 
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gmoothe these difficnltiee, and to soothe their discon- 
tented spirits. His is the task to persuade Miss 
Jenkins that her part will act much better than it 
reads ; and that it is (" really now'') a much more 
efifective part than Mrs. Timkins's ; and, 

" Consider, my dear, two changes of dress ; besides 
breeches in the last act." 

(I have explained what breeches-parts are, in a pre- 
ceding page.) 

Then, the leading actor is to be reconciled to his 
part, which he thinks very mnch below his abilities. 

" My dear sir," says the manager, " it's just the 
thing for yon, you will produce a great effect in the 
third act." 

" Bnt," objects the actor, " it talis off so confound- 
edly in the fifth act ; the lady has it all to herself." 

" Well, well," says the ready manager, " we'll get 
the author to write you up in the fifth act ; and we'll 
give yon the tag to speak (the taff is the closing 
lines of the play). And so the great man is smoothed 

Then comes up an actor, third or fourth-rate, but 
thinking a great deal more of himself than audience 
or manager can be brought to do, with a very scanty 
manuscript in his hand, which he opens, to show how 
little writing there is in it, exclaiming in a voice of 
suffering innocence — 

" Why, Mr. Bartley, ray part is all cues ; there 
are only ten lines to speak, and I am on in every 
scene, in every act." 

" It's not a long part, my boy, I know" (replies 
the plausible manager), "bnt it's a very responsible 
one ; and you'll be splendidly dressed !" 
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That last consideration reconciles the yonth to his 
bad part, with the consolation that he will, at all 
events, hare an opportunity of exhibiting Iiis own good 
parts to advantage : and he is smoothed over. 

Then Mrs. Shady thinks that " she really ought 
not to be called on to play old KOtaen." 

" Old women, my dear," says he, " what do you 
mean t Your part's not an old woman; she's a young 
dashing widow, my dear ; that's the reason I cast 
you for it." 

"Young!" exclaims Mrs. Shady, "she must be 
fifty, at least; she has a daughter married." 

" Nonsense, my dear," says the manager, " fifty ! 
she's not more than thirty. She was married young, 
of course; and so was her daughter. In the period 
of this play, and in Sp^n, girls married at thirteen : 
80 did you and your daughter. Play it young, my 
dear ; as young as you like ; I've no objection I" 

And Mrs. Shady collapses, out-answered, and 
feeling herself the victim of oppression and mana- 
gerial injustice (to say nothing of that odious Mrs. 
Middleton, who will triumph over her) ; has a good 
cry, and goes home and studies her part. 
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myself; so come i come into the eecoad Green-Boom, 
and speak Queen Mab for me." 

Here was a proposition ! To speak Queen Mab, 
in plain clothes, and in cold blood, at btgh-noon, in 
the second Green-Boom, to the great Mercutio of his 
day, I never telt more inclined to bolt in mj life. 
However, he allowed me no time to hesitate, bnt led 
the way to the designated spot. There was not a 
soul there ; I could not escape. Down sat Mr. 
Kemhie, saying, " Come, begin." 

I knew I should botch it : how could it be other- 
wise! What was any audience that any theatre 
coold bring together, to this one, knowing, expe- 
rienced, sure, critical, undeceivahle eye that was now 
fixed upon me ; this one ear so well acquainted with 
the text, its delicacies, and every nicety of tone and 
expression required to bring them out, that now 
waited for mj cmde and unfinished recitation ! But 
I scorned to take refuge in excuses, which I knew, 
too, that he would despise as signs of imbecihty or 
affectation ; so to work I went, and delivered that 
wonderful overflowing of Shakspere's teeming fancy 
in the most stupid, lame, impotent and matter-of-fact 
manner possible ; I know I did ! 

The kind old actor, and courteous gentleman, 
listened with a pleased smile, clapped his hands at 
the end, and cried " Bravo ! bravo !" in that high, 
animating pitch of voice, which his admirers so well 
remember. 

I bowed, and looked foolish, afraid that he would 
fancy I really believed that I merited his applause. 
Then jumping up, he said : " Now, then, I'll speak it 
for you '. And he placed me in the seat he had 
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quitted, and, in his overcoat — for it was winter — 
stood up and recited, or rather, impersonated Mer- 
cutio's brilliant inspiratioo, with a grace, a point, a 
buoyancy, an ahandon, that made me iangh and 
applaud, involnntnrily. " There," said he, " I don't 
know how you'll like my style, but perhaps you may 
find a hint or two in it." I thanked him sincerely; 
be shook hands, and lefl me with all sorts of en- 
couraging expressions. — Need I say that I treasured 
the lesson ! 

Gibber's comedy of the " Double Gallant " was 
revived this season with a strong cast, except in the 
principal part. Mr. G. Mathews' Atall was a very 
water-colour sketch; it wanted breadth, force, stamina. 
Mathews had not phyiique^ for that audacious rollick- 
ing rake ; he was evidently all brag ; he could not 
stand the test, if pat to it. C. Mathews is perfect 
in little finical, man-milliner parta ; cool, easy men 
about town; chevaliers S'indastrit, or genteel Jeremy 
Diddlers ; but he is lost when he has a manly part to 
dehver, or a gallant bearing to assume. Trust me, 
heart goes for a good deal in acting .' Farren's Sir 
Solomon, however, and Mrs. Nisbett's Lady Sadlife, 
made ample amends ; Madame Yestrls was Glarinda; 
Mrs. W, Lacy was Lady Dainty ; Mrs. Humby, 
Wishwell ; and Mrs. Orger, Situp ; I played Care- 
less. This revival ran thirteen nights. 

The most brilliant production of the season, pre- 
senting the most classical, and perfectly artistic ^- 
temble, of all the spectacle-pieces brought ont under 
the Vestris and Mathews management, was that of 
Milton's " Gomns." It was an honour to the theatre, 
the representation of this beautiful masque, breathing 
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the divine philosophy of virtne in tones of highest 
poetry, with all the luxury of scenic display, with 
the accompaniments of music sung by syren lips, and 
every aid that art could bring to delight the senses, 
and to realize the great poet's picture — a dream of 
Paradise, broken in upon hj Comus and his satyr rout, 
and rebuked by the chaste lady, " pure, spotless, and 
serene," in the midst of their midnight orgies and 
incantations. The groupings and arrangement of the 
tableaux were admirable, and some of the mechanical 
effects were almost magical ; especially that exquisite 
scene in which Madame Vestris, as Sabrina, appeared 
at the head of the waterfall, immersed in the cup af a 
lily up to the shoulders, and in this fairy skiff floated 
over the fall and descended to the stage ! Mrs. W. 
Lacy was the Lady; Miss Rainforth sang the spirit- 
music charmingly ; while Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert and 
an immense corpi dfi ballet, gave effect to the revels 
of Comus and his crew. There were forest scenes of 
the greatest pictorial beauty, equal in effect to the 
finest efforts of Moteland or Gainsborough, filled 
with mythological and fabulous beings, bacchanals, 
satyrs, — a herd of anomalies, half human, half 
bestial, intermingled with wood-nymphs and strange 
and grotesque monsters, forming a wild medley, and 
abandoning themselves to the frenzy of wine-inspired 
mirth, with the superadded intoxication of a madden- 
ing dance. All this was fully and picturesquely 
carried out. J. Cooper (" the judicious ") was not 
a very magical Sorcerer, it is true ; but, if he did 
not seem to enter fully into the spirit of '* the son of 
Circe," or the poetry of the language, yet he spoke 
Milton's text with that accuracy and good sense 
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which always dietinguiBbed him. This production of 
Gumns was a thing to see, as a work of art, and to 
remember; it was tmly a poetic realization of a 
poet's creation, and did great credit to the taste and 
fancy of the management, as well as to the artistic 
resources of the theatre. Yet, suecessftil aa it was, 
I have been informed that it did little more than re- 
pay its outlay ! 

The second part I was called on to play at Covent 
Garden Theatre was Lovewell, in the " Clandestine 
Marriage " — one of the finest comedies in the language 
— with this cast : 

Mri.Meidelberg Mis. OLovEf^ SeUy, Mrs. Obqbr. 

Fari«y, Hre. Walteb Laoi, Sir John, Mr. Coofeb. 

(the Origioal Helen in the Mr. Sterling, Mr. Qbobob 

Hunolibaok, then Uiaa Tat- Bahtlsi. 

LOB,) Lord OgUby, Mr. Farbbk. 

MU$ Sieriing, Mrs. Nisbbtt. Bruth, Tom Qbebni ; 

and every other character well and worthily filled. 
What would the play-going public think of such a 
cast nowadays, when we read in.large letters of 

EXTRAORDINARY CASTS ! 



WONDERFUL COMBINATIONS!! 

with frequently only one name in the bill perfectly 
competent to do full justice to his part. Why, dow- 
a-days, a second-rate actress would decline to play 
Miss Sterling, as unworthy of her talents (Heaven 
gave the mark !), which Mrs. Nisbett, the Queen of 
Comedy, did not think beneath her. But the present 
is the reign of pretentious mediocrity on the stage- 
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Men and womeD mah into the profeseioD wilhoat anj 
special natural gifts, and without previous education 
for the taek ; a§ soon as they have arrived at the 
power of speaking a sentence without a hlunder, think 
themaelTes accomplished actors ; and when the favour 
of the audience flatters them with a round of applause 
thej are so elated as to set up for stars, and insist on 
their names appearing in large capitals ! 

In the caet 1 have given above, where nearly every 
person was a star, not one of the names was dis- 
tinguished by any prominent type, or peculiarity of 
announcement: nor was there any trumpet-blowing 
about the wonderful combination of dramatic talent. 
There was no need ; it spoke for itself. 

MR. WILLIAM FABREN. 

Setting aside the other great names, Farren's Lord 
Ogleby alone was worth the price of a ticket : it is a 
character that has left the stage with William Farren. 
In addition to his expression of the ludici'oue, this 
great comedian had a particular grace of manner, 
which, assisted by his fine person and elegant figure, 
admirably qualified him for the representative of Lord 
Ogleby, the dilapidated beau of the old school ; a 
rake and a coxcomb, it is true ; yet with a man's 
heart beating in his worn-oat old body, and with the 
honourable feelings, and the scorn of meanness that 
should distinguish a noblemen, and a gentleman. 
Farren's acting of the scene with the charming 
Fanny, when she confided to him hei affection for 
Lovewell, which the vain old fellow mistakes for a 
covert declaration of her passion for himself, — his 
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devoted gallantry, highbred conrtesy, and senile de- 
light, were really beautiful to behold. Hie after dis- 
appointment on discovering bia error, and that " the 
adorable Fanny " is actually married to the humble 
Lovewell, was so truthfully expressed, that though 
we laughed at, we pitied him ; and onr sympathy 
was entirely won, when Mr. Sterling, the parse-prond 
old cit, threatening to tura the yonng couple, hia 
daughter and her husband, out of his bouse, Farren, 
as Lord Ogleby, exclaimed, with remarkable dignity, 
end an 4panehement de cceur that atoned for a thou- 
sand coxcombries, — 

" Then I will raceive them into mine." 

The effect was magical, and never failed to be re- 
warded with instantaneous applanse ; a tribute paid 
to the actor's manner and execution, as much as to 
the situation and the sentiment. 

Farren's Sir Peter Teazle was equally excellent ; I 
hi^e never seen any representative of Sir Peter that 
could compare with him for a moment, in animation, 
ease, naturalness of manner, and piquancy of effect. 
His opening soliloquy commencing, — 

" When an old bachelor msrriea a jivag wife, what {■ he to 
Bipect V 

and his enumeration of the matrimonial troubles that 
beset him from the very moment of his marriage — 
nay, even before it, for he says, 

" We tiffed a little, going to ehuTcb ; tod &irlf qusmlled before 
the belli bad done riogiDg," — 

his alternate quarrels and hadinage with Lady Teazle, 
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his uxoriousness, his gentlemanly tone, and his ex- 
treme irritation and provocattoD when he swears, 

" Hs will mska an example of biouelf for the benefit of all old 



his exquisite sense of the joke against Joseph, with 
his blank expression of amazement on the turning of 
that joke against himself by the falling of the screen, 
— made up, altogether, a highly elaborate, yet na- 
turally coloured picture, not to be surpassed for just- 
ness and vis comica, undefiled by grossness or ex- 
aggeration. 

The performance of the Clandestine Marriage was 
the first occasion of my encountering this great artist 
on the stage ; and, on entering to him as Lovewell in 
the fourth act, I was a little annoyed to find that he 
did not turn towards me, or even look at me, during 
the scene ; but stood with face turned full on the au- 
dience, making his observations at me, but to them. 
Most, at least many eminent actors, have some par- 
ticular trick for engrossing attention to themselves, 
sometimes even to the detriment of the general efiect 
of the scene, which is thus made one-sided and inhar- 
monious. Now, this was Farren''8 trick; which, when- 
ever he thought he could, with impunity, he put into 
play, for monopolizing the attention of the house : he 
ignored, aa it were, the actor in the scene, and ad- 
dressed himself to the audience alone. ' In the present 
instance I was a novice, and he indulged his full- 
front, foot-light acting to the height. Of course, I 
felt the impertinence ofthis proceeding; and when 
we repeated the comedy the night but one after, I 
resolved to pay the old-stager in his own coin, and 
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-see how he liked it. Accordingly, when it catne to 
my cne in the fourth act, I entered hastily, as the 
stage- direction orders, and addressed his lordship 
without lookiDg at him, rather turned away from him, 
with my face Aill upon the audience : thus I stood on 
the right hand : in the same way, on the left hand, 
with several yards between us, stood Lord Ogleby, 
in a state of exaltation at his recent interview with 
Fanny; and the dialogue went on betweeu two people 
who seemed not to he aware of the presence of each 
other. 

Loveaeli. (Not lixMng at him.) I beg ;our lordibip's pardon ; 
are you alone, m; lord ! 

Lard Ogle. (EUUtd.) So, mj locd, I am Dot alone ; I am in oom- 
pu>j, tbe beBt oompuij. 

Loveieetl. Uj lord I 

Lord OgU. I neTer was in such eiquiuco enchaiiting oampany 
abce my heart flrat aonceived, or my seiues tasted pleasure. 

Lovtwelt. Wbere are (hay, my lord t 

Lord Ogle, In mj miud, sir. 

LoveiodL What company have you there, my lord f 

Lord OgU. Uy own idaaa, bit, which so crowd upon my imagina- 
tion, and kindle in itsuch a delirium of ecetacy, tbat wine, musio, 
poetry, all combined, and each in perfection, are hut mere mental 
shadows of mj felicity. 

Still, neither character looked at the other, but 
addressed himself to the front of the house. Conse- 
quently, the dialogue thus independently and diver- 
gently given, in spite of Farren^s animation, and ex- 
altation of manner, fell flat upon the audience, who 
were puzzled, and whose attention waa distracted by 
the apparent anomaly. Farren, finding his usual points 
fall pointless, began to be uneasy, and to sidle to- 
wards me, in a fidgetty and nervous manner. On we 
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went again on the same plan of mntual aversion ; the 
scene grew flatter and flatter ; and Farren, always 
covetooB of applause, grew more and more neivous, 
till he began, at last, to trip and &lter in the words 
of his part. As his irritability increased, he turned 
towards me, as if to inquire by a look, what was the 
meaning of the insensibility of the audience ; then, 
for the first time, he became aware of the fact that 
my face was turned entirely away from him, and that, 
after his own fashion, I had beea delivering my share 
of the dialogoe to the iVont of the house, without any 
notice of him at all. This put the comble to his an- 
noyance ; I heard his ominons sni^ (a trick he had), 
I heard his gradually approaching step, I felt his 
hand on my arm as he turned me towards him, with 
the words of the text which seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate, — 

" What's the matter, LoTewell ? thou ssemeat to hara lost thy 



and for the rest of the scene he never turned away 
from me, hut, as a gentleman should do, kept his 
eyes on the person to whom he was speaking. I did 
the same, the vraisemhlance of the scene was restored, 
and all went right. 

But Farren was boiling, within ; and the moment 
we were past the wing, and off the stage, he broke 
out, 

'■ Qood heavens ! Mr. Vandenhoff, I never saw 
such a thing in my life ; you entirely ruined my 
scene, spoilt every point." 

" Indeed !" I replied, very coolly, " how so, Mr. 
Farren ! I spoke the text, and gave you every cue ! " 
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" Good gracioTia, yes ; but you turned away from 
me, sir; you never looked at me ; you spoke entirely 
to the audience ! " 

" Why, so did yon, Mr. Farren ! I only copied 
you. Yon knov I am a novice, and I thought I 
could not do better than form myself on the model 
of the greatest comedian of the day!" 

A grunt waB his only reply, bat the retort had its 
etFect ; he never gave me his side-front after that 
night, and we always got on very well together. 

He was the greatest comedian in his line I ever 
saw ; but bis egotism was equal to bis talent. It was 
really sublime in its self>exaltation. Id tbe profession, 
he had the gobriquet of tbe Cock Salmon. It was 
said that having demanded — of Bunn, I think — j£60 
per week salary, on the manager's remonstrating on 
the largeness of tbe demand, Farren replied,— 

" If there's only one cock-salmon in the market, 
you must pay the price for it. / am the cock-salmon," 

So, when some one asked bim in the Green-Boom, if 
he bad been to see the celebrated French comedian, 
Boufie, at the St. James's Theatre, many of whose 
characters Farren played in translation, and played 
admirably — 

" No, sir," said tbe Salmon, " let bim come and 
•ee me ! Let BouSe come and see William Fat^ 
ren." 

He was, in truth, a finished artist, well Studied, 
and perfect in all the details of bis profession. Not so 
ready in conception as bappy in execution, his first 
reading of a new part was generally unsatisfactory, 
and imperfectly developed. He was, as I have said 
elsewhere, always very nervons on the first night or 
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two of a new play, and dared not give himself free 
scope, till be was quite easy in the words and the 
action of every scene ; and then he, as it were, grew 
to the character, and elaborated the creation to the 
highest point of excellence. Those who have ever seen 
him play Sir Harcourt in "London Assurance," know 
to what a high pitch of ease and polish he could carry 
his execntion. It was the perfection of art. 

Mr. Fairen still lives, retired from the profession. 
The last time I saw him, three years ago, be was 
walking in Begent-street, not certainly as erect as a 
few years ago ; but a fine, handsome, white-haired, 
clear-complexioned old gentleman — a fine ^chantilloa 
of the aTicim regimS, — a beautiful picture of age — 
looking like an old nobleman more than an old actor. 

MRa GLOVE E, 

whose name appears in the above cast, was an actress 
of Farren's day ; they had fiourished and run their 
course together. She was the daughter of a Better- 
ton ; she trod the boards with almost infant feet ; her 
earliest recollections must have arisen in a theatre, 
and almost her last hour of consciousness was on the 
stage. She was a great actress : good in every thing, 
bnt greatest in a certfun line of characters, — the 
dashing, volatile widow (BacJiet or Widow Green), 
the affectedly good-natured, but truly malignant ditto, 
Mrs. Candour ; or the vulgar and ignorant ditto, as 
Mrs. Malaprop and Mrs. Heidelberg. In her youth, 
she had played with applause all the principal 
characters in comedy, and some in tragedy (but she 
was weak in tragedy), with John and Charles Kem- 
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ble, Cooke, Lewis, Ellistoii ; — she had been associated 
with all the great lights of the etsge in the early part 
of this century, aod she was one of them herself. 
She had had a long career of popularity at Drury 
Lane, Covent Garden, and the Haymarket Theatres, 
always being engaged at one or other of them. She 
was essentially of, and bound up with, the stage ; her 
manner in daily life smacked of her profession : it 
was large, autocratic, oracular. She took her final 
leave of the stage at upwards of seventy years of age, 
in the character of Mrs. Heidelberg, at a ferewell 
benefit given to ber at Drury Lane Theatre in 1861. 
Farewell, indeed ! She had been failing some time ; 
and the excitement wag too much for her weak state. 
How she ever got through the five acts was mira- 
culous. She was almost unconscious as the curtain 
fell ; and, I believe, never spoke intelligibly after she 
was borne from the theatre ! 

In private, she was a broad, bearty-mannered 
woman, quick-tempered, and not unfrequently indulge 
ing in strokes of sarcastic bitterness ; so that, in the 
Green- Room, her tongue was held by young members 
of the profession in some dread, and was not entirely 
devoid of terror even to old-stagers. 

A conversation is reported between Mrs. Glover, 
Mrs. Orger, and Mrs. Humby, the two latter younger 
women than tbe former, but experienced, and rmees 
as well as passieB, — a conversation characteristic of 
the trio. The subject was Charles Mathews' then 
recent marriage with Madame Vestris : — 

" They say," said Humby, with ber quaint air of 
assumed simplicity, " that before accepting him, 
Vestris made a full- confession to him of all her 
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lovers ! What toueliing confidence !" slie added, 
archly. 

" What needless trouble t V said Orger, drily. 

"What a wonderful memory!!!" wound np, 
G-lover, triumphantly. 



MBS. KISBETT (Ladt Booihby), 

who lent the aid of her ■brilliant talents to the abore 
cast of the " Clandestine Marriage," merits a special 
tribute of admiration and regret : for she, too, is no 
more. So are the lights of the stage extinguished, 
one by one, and dackness gathers o'er the fading 
scene! 

" Tbe nine of Ufa U drawn, snd the mere teea 
Ib left tbia vault to brag of." 

Mrs. Nisbett^s real name was Macnamara ; she as- 
sumed that of Mordaunt as a nom de theatre, and, 
nnder that name, two sisters of hers were also candi- 
dates for dramatic honours, hut with scant success. 

Miss MoKDAUNT commenced her theatrical career 
at a very early age. It has been said that she was 
the original from whom Thackeray drew his Miss 
Fotheringay, the daughter of old Costigan, in Pen- 
dennis ; and there are some traits and incidents that 
seem to give confirmation to the idea. Be that as it 
may, she herself told me, walking on the parade at 
St. Leonard's, on the south coast of England — where 
she retired, aud lived in a very elegant cottage orns 
during the latter years of her life, — she herself told 
me that she never had six weeks' schooling in her 
life, and that she played Lady Constance in " King 
John,'^ in a country theatre, at thirteen years of age 1 
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She first appeared od the London stage in 1828, at 
Oovent Garden Theatre, in the character of the 
Widow Cbeerly in the " Soldier's Daughter :" her 
success was instantaneous, and was sealed by suh- 
sequent performances. Her beauty, elegance, gaiety, 
gushing spirits, and talenta, very soon Burrounded her 
with admirers ; among whom Captain Nisbett, of the 
Guards, a gentleman of good family, fortune, and dis- 
tinguished position in the faBhtonable world, carried 
off the palm, was accepted as her husband, and imme- 
diately OD hia marriage withdrew his fascinating wife 
from the theatre. Captain Niabett was a fine, young, 
dashing fellow, of great animal spirits, passionately 
fond, and justly proud, of tiie lovely creature he had 
made his own. He was happy only in her society; 
in her he found not only all the attractions that conld 
secure his heart and grace his home, but a congenial 
spirit, sympathizing in all his tastes, and falling into 
all his pleasures and amusements. He was never 
weary of parading her to his friends ; to his idea, no 
company was attractive, no party was complete^not 
even the dinners which be gave to his brother officers 
and military associates — unless she presided, or, at 
least, adorned it with her presence. Thus she was 
thrown a great deal iuto men's society by her hus- 
band's fondness ; and so, perhaps, contracted some 
freedoms of manner and frankness of expression, not 
exactly vulgar, but mannish, which always remained 
with her in after life, and gave rise sometimes to a 
more unfavourable construction than they or she really 
merited ; bo that people sometimes set her down as 
indiscreet, when she was only thoughtless. She was 
* S*yi volatile, impulsive creature that everybody 
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liked, and who waa easily carried away by her love 
for her hoBband to take up his style of manner and 
conversation. Tfaey were devoted to each other. I 
have beard her eay, with tears in her eyes, drawing 
Captain Nisbett's miniature from her bosom, — " I 
never loved but once ,• now I can only liie r She 
lost him when their happiness was*at its height, their 
harmony moat perfect. He was thrown from his 
phaeton, the wheel passed over his thigh, and ampu- 
tation and death were the fatal results. 

On his death, the young and fascinating widow 
found that his affairs were not in such a state as to 
allow her to continue her then style of living; and 
though she ultimately, some years after, came into 
possession of, I believe, ^10,000 or dflS.OOO sterling, 
yet she found herself, at the moment, thrown upon 
ber own resources for her future maintenance, unless 
she chose to accept some one of the many aspirauts 
for her hand. This, with her wound still fresh and 
bleeding, she shrank from doing: and nothing re- 
mained for her, therefore, but to return, however 
unwillingly, to that profession which opened its arms 
to receive her; in the practice of which she would 
find immediate distraction from hergrief, and occu- 
pation for her mind, and of which she was destined 
to be a living ornament. 

0, glorious prerogative of genius ! all-sufficient for 
itself; a kingdom to its possessor, a crown, an inde- 
pendence! — setting its heaven-gifted owner beyond 
the patronage of titled arrogance, or purse-proud 
wealth t 

This was Mrs. Nisbett^s dower; she needed no 
other from her husbaod or his family; the public 
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opened tbeir anna, hearts, and parses to bet; she 
reappeared Tritli increased icldt as the Widow 
Cheerly ; and the position was soon conceded to her 
of the first comedienne on the English stage. It was 
at this time, 1835, that I first saw her plajing a 
starring engagement at the Liverpool Theatre ; and 
(as Burke said of a mnch higher actress, in a much 
loftier and more tragic scene) " Surely, never 
lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision/' 

She was, at that time, slight and fragile, yet 
graceful in figure; all life, sparkle, and animation — 

" ae if Joy itself 
Were nude t, liTiog thing, tud wore her shape." 

Her laugh was a peal of music ; it came from her 
heart, and went direct to yonrs : nothing could resist 
it ; it was contagious as a fever, catching as a fire, 
flashing as the lightning ! An anchorite would have 
joined in it, without asking why ; St. Anthony him- 
self would have chuckled in accord with her, had he 
beard its silver echo in the wilderness I It was as 
merry as joy -bells for a wedding ; as exciting to the 
nerves as sleigh-bells on a frosty morning, when the 
bright sun glitters on the crisp snow which crackles 
beneath the horse's feet ! It would " create a soul in 
the ribs of death !" At its sound the hypochondriac 
forgot his griefs ; and thick-blooded, lymphatic dul- 
lards, impregnable in Boeotian inertness,^ 

" that will Dot Bmile, 
Though Neetor Bwear the jest be laughable," 

would be roused to a spasmodic action of the caccbi- 
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natory mnBcles, by the electric battery of Nisbett's 
thrilling mirth ! 

I have seen her set a whole theatre, when the 
audteDce eeemed nnnanally immovable, m a delirium 
of gaiety, by the mere contagion of her ringing langh ; 
ffutylinff, at first, like the throat of a caoary-bird, 
swelling with nnuttered song — anon, growing into 
fill], firm tones like the blackbird's notes, — anon, clear 
and sparkling like the trill of the lark, — then gradually 
snlisiding to a muffled cadence, only to bnrst out 
ag^n into stronger, louder, but still mutical gushings 
of irrepressible melody ; running through the whole 
diatonic Bcale of Ha-ha-has '. till every soul in the 
honse felt the spell, gave themselves np to its influence, 
and joined in a uuiversal laughing chorus .' 

This it was, this mirth-inspiring power, that 
crowned her triumphs in Constance in the " Love 
Chase," and Lady Gay Spanker in *' London Assa- 
• ranee." They were both written for her, and she 
topped them both. I have seen many actresses try 
and try hard at them ; to her, alone, it was no e%rt : 
they wore their mirth as part of the costnme for the 
character ; Nisbett came fashioned thus from nature's 
hand, and Thaua dropped her mantle on her fevourite's 
shonlders ! 

Yet, singularly enough, she had a weakness for 
tragedy, a penchant for sentimental parts, and a de- 
cided conviction that she shone in them. 

Like the Fotheringay, she delighted in the sorrows 
of Mrs. Haller ; the distresses of Pauline were nuts to 
her; and the more tears she could be called on to 
shed, the more satisfied she was. As Tony Lumpkin 
says of Miss Neville's affection for heart-rending 
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romances, " The more she cried, the more ehe liked 
them !" 

This taste for the pathetic she could only indnlge 
in the country, where, aa a gtar, she could shioe as 
she pleased, and be a watery planet, if she cfaose.^ 
In London, she was not allowed so to pervert herself ; 
the manager would not be a party to the transforma- 
tion of Euphrosjne into a weeping statue— 

" A Niobe, all tears" — 

and eo she was compelled to maintain her empire over 
hearts by lighter chains. She always, however, at 
heart believed that her /orte lay in sentimental 
tragedy, and that she was a very ill-used woman, in 
not being permitted to indnlge her inclination ! 

Though Mrs. Nisbett was engaged at a large salary, 
by Madame Vestris, at Covent Garden Theatre, it 
must not be imagined that there was say particular 
love between them. It is true, they kissed when they 
met, and called each other " My dear," — but, as 
Crabtree says, " That's neither here nor there." Ves- 
tris probably detested Nisbett for her superior good 
fortune and superior position in life ; and Nisbett, 
without being naturally more malicious than ladies in 
general, instinctively felt an aversion where she knew 
no good feelings were felt towards her. Occasionally, 
these little secret fires — the 

cfBlestium ira" — 



would break out from beneath the " cinerem dolo8um''\ 
of smiles and courtesies, and the effect was sometimeK 
amusing to the lookera-on. 
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Let me give an instance, of n-hich I was a witness, 
and, partly, an actor in : 

The third part 1 played at CoTent Garden Theatre, 
was Mercutio, in *' Borneo and Jnliet," which was re- 
Tived with great splendour and pictnresqneness of 
effect, for the purpose of introducing Mrs. Nisbett's 
sister, Miss Jane Mordaunt, in the character of Juliet. 
J. R. Anderson was the Eomeo, and the play was 
generally well acted, with this one flagrant exception, 
that the Juliet was a failure : and Miss E. Montague 
was, oil after representations, substituted in the part. 

This was, of course, deeply mortifying to Mrs. 
Niabett, who, — for she was no judge of tragic excel- 
lence, — had built the loftiest hopes on her sister^s 



Now, it happened that Mrs. Nisbett had, at the 
same time, another cause of distress that weighed 
upon her. She was very closely lUe by friendship 
with Feargub O'Connob, the Irish agitator (not Dan 
O'Connell, mind — he was " a mighty different" kind 
of an agitator I), and O'Connor, and a Chartist dema- 
gogue named Frost, had got themselves snugly 
confined in York Castle, with a Government prosecu- 
tion hanging over their heads, for seditious and re- 
volutionary speeches to a mob. 

With these two causes for grief upon her spirits, 
she came down to the Green-Soom the day after her 
sister's failure, looking very mnch depressed, and, 
even through her veil, her inflamed eyes shoeing 
traces of recent tears. Everybody was, of course, 
inll of silent sympathy for her, showing itself rather 
in manner than in words. Bat Vestris could not 
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resist the opportunity of baring a fling at " a rival in 
distress T' 

There were several persons in the Greeu-Room — 
Mrs. Orger, Mr. Farren, Mr. Cooper (I think), myself 
and others : Mrs. Nisbett sat a little apart, on my 
right hand, with veil down, and sadly silent. Vestris 
led the conversation to Frost, the Chartist riots, and 
the coming trials. She did not mention O^Connor by 
name, bat she made it sufficiently clear that he was 
the principal object of her attack ; and it was through 
him that her shot at poor Nisbett was to be aimed. 
She let loose a torrent of invective against Chartists 
and Badicals generally ; winding np with this com- 
prehensive condemnation. 

" I never " said she, with pointed malice, "kmw any 
man on the Radical side who was really a genihman !" 

Poor Nisbett winced in her corner ; I know not 
whether any look of sympathy, or any expression 
of face of mine, called Madame's attention to me ; 
but she added in the most marked manner (for I was 
known to have a decided leaning towards at least 
liberal opinions in politics), 

" Did you, Mr. VandenhoflFr 

Now I felt the malicions impertinence of this ap- 
peal, and I resolved to rebuke it. To gain a moment's 
time to mature my thought, I asked, as if I bad not 
heard her question, — " Did I what V 

She repeated — " Did yon ever know a man really 
8 gentleman, on the Radical side in politics V 

Now Vestris had let her desire to wound make 
her overlook, like a bad swordsman, her own vulner- 
able point : she had, for the moment, entirely for- 
gotten (no wonder, perhaps, among so many '.) a 
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liaison of hers in former years, with a certain well- 
known T. D., a decided Radical member of the Honse 
of Commons, and, consequently, ghe was pat entirely 
kors de combat, when I repeated her question, 

" Did I ever know a Kadical and a gentleman !" 
and then added, 

" yes ; and yon too." 

" Who, who?" ahe said, "name one." 

" Tom Duncombe !" I coolly replied, looking quite 
^nconsciotis of intention. 

It was a bombshell in the enemy's camp. The 
effect was foudroyant ! No one spoke — scarcely 
seemed to breathe — Farren alone gave his, Hm ! the 
rest were silent. Vestris fiimbled with the keys of 
the wardrobe, that always hung by her girdle, and, 
very shortly, left the Green-Room. 

Then Nisbett threw back her veil, started Up, pnt 
her arm& round my neck, exclaiming, " God hiess 
joa !" and bnrst iuto tears. 

From that time We were good fti*nds. 

She kept a handsome close-carriage and pair, 
living in good style at Denham Cottage, Hammer- 
smith, anticipating, probably, the amount which she 
expected, and atlerwards did receive, in right of her 
widowhood. She was a good creature, supported 
mother and sisters, and educated her brothers, oue 
of whom was called to the bar, and is now in prac- 
tice in London. She was indeed devoted to her 
&mily, having no children of her own, and was lavish 
in her generosity to them. In goodness of heart, 
gaiety, and liberality of disposition, as well as in the 
peculiarity of her temper and the bent of her talents, 
she seems to have much resembled the celebrated 
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Peg WoffingtOD, of Garrick'e day : in respectability 
of (^aracter and social position she was vastly 
superior to her kind-hearted but reckless prede- 
cessor. 

By her marriage with Sir William Boothbt, a 
baronet, very amcb her senior in years, she became 
entitled to be addressed as " your ladyship ;'" and she 
was, by her second husband, again withdrawn Irom 
the stage, to preside over bis honse. The enamoured 
old gentleman did not, however, enjoy his felicity 
more than abont a twelvemonth ; and she was again 
a widow, in the maturity of her charms. The income 
she was entitled to by her marriage settlement with 
Sir William, was not, in her ideas, sufficient for her 
expenditure, with all the family claims that she felt 
called upon to answer ; and, after a decent period of 
monming, she again retnmed to her profession, was 
again warmly received, and played at the Haymarket 
and Cruiy Lane Theatres, under the popular name 
by which she had won the affections of the London 
public, and by which she will be long remembered — 

Mrs. NlSBETT. 

I often endeavoured to persuade her to visit this 
country, which I assured her would prove an f/iJordtfo 
to her ; she had a great desire to follow my counsel ; 
but lamily considerations prevented her, and so New 
York never saw her. I have always regretted that 
it was so ; she would have been the most popular 
&vourite that ever visited the country ; and it would 
have been a great advantage to the public taste to 
have witnessed the performance of the greatest 
eomtfdiemie of the English stage. It would have 
shown, at least, that the extreme of frankness, gaiety, 
and the aiandon of a mirthful nature, are quite com- 
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patible with grace and elegant manners ; and that 
an actress of taste and a trne artist can give liiU 
scope to her animal spirits, her sense of humour, and 
her ambition to please, without descending to affecta- 
tion on one hand, or vulgarity on the other ; and, let 
me sa^, this would be a uselul lesson to some of high 
pretensions. 

Ill health, at length, compelled her to retire, 
temporarily as she thought, ^m the mimic eceue ; 
and she fixed her residence, as I have said, at St. 
Leonard's, on the South Ooast, A cottage — or rather 
it should be called, from its handsome dimensions and 
style, a country mansion — was built for her, which she 
called Biougemont, from its elevated situation and 
the profiisioD of red roses that grew about it. I used 
to tell her that she wished to suggest Bosamond's 
bower by the name. In this elegant retreat she died, 
peacefiilly, at about forty-eight years of age, attended 
to the last hy her old mother, whom she had al- 
ways loved so well, and to whom she had ever 
shown more than a dai^hter's duty and protecting 
care. 

lu person she was above the medium height, of 
a graceful form, and brunette complexion, with a 
nose slightly retrouis^, gipsy-like, almost. She always 
suggested to me the idea of Cleopatra, Egypt's black- 
browed Queen. 

Like Milton's nymph, Suphrosyne, in her train 

Jeat and youthful jollity, 
Quips and orauka aad wanton wilea, 
Noda and beaks and wreath^ amiles. 
Such aa hang on Heba'a cheek 
And lovs to live in dimplea sleek ! 
Crone! passed away! — 
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Stilled is that thrilling voice, bushed that ringing 
laugh, nerer to wake an echo more I 



MISS FOOTE (ConiriBEa or HABBiNoioti), 

I have mentioned Miss Foote (Countess of Harring- 
ton), and I dwell on the recollection Tvith pleasure. 
She had left the stage some years before I trod on it, 
to grace a more elevated sphere : I never, therefore, 
had the pleaanre of playing with her. As a boy, I 
have seen her often at the Liverpool Theatre, in 
Bosalind, — and what a fascinating Rosalind she was ! 
— Annette, in the " Little Jockey," (how she drove 
the fellows wild with her archness, her playfulness, 
her vivacity, her breeches and top-boots — heaven 
save the mark ! — and her singing of 

" The bo; in yellow wini tb« da; t") 

and in Letitia Hardy, in which she was a zephyr, a 
wave of the sea ! Perhaps one of the most bewitch- 
ing things she did was Kate O'Brien, in " Perfection, 
or the Lady of Munster," My father used to play 
Charles Paragon to her. Ye gods, how I envied 
him ! How I wished myself a man, that / might be 
able to act with her ! How I watched at the stage- 
door, after the play was over, to see her step into her 
carriage (she had the prettiest little foot in the 
world ; and her leg ! — oh !) how I longed to offer my 
hand to assist her, and dared not ! how I wrote to her 
for an order for the theatre, on purpose to get her au- 
tograph ! how delighted I was when she sent it to 
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me — an elegant, ladylike, tapering, graceful signature, 
{I have it yet !) — 

How I kissed it ! how I got one of the actresses to 
present me to faer, and how I blushed and trembled 
(I was about thirteen) when she spoke to me and 
smiled ; and how insulted I felt when I heard her say, 
aside to my introducer, that I was " a fine boy !" 
All this I will not attempt to describe. You must 
imagine it, reader ; and imagine, if you can, what a 
creature she was 1 It was not that she was so beau- 
tiful — I have seen twenty more beautiful women ; 
— but she was lovely, she was lovable ; she was all 
grace, all fascination ! There was a hazy, dreamy 
tenderness about her blue eyes that entwined itself 
Tolnptuonsly about the heart, and 

"Took the reMOD prisoner." 

When she spoke, 

"It was an alarum to lovs I" 

She did not sing with great art or finish ; yet it was a 
delight to hear her. Who that ever beard can forget 
her Cuch>o-iong in Bosalind ! Her limbs were dainty 
as a fawn's, and her motion — by the bye, it was of 
her that this deecription was written : — 

With what a waving grace ehe goes 

Along the oomdoT. How like atawn, 

Tet Btalelior. Hark I no Hoimd, however soft, 

(Nor mentleat eoho) telleth where she treads; 
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But ever; ntotJoD of her Bhape doth aeem 
Halloned by sileace. Thos did Hebe grow 
Amidst the gods s paragoii 1 

And this, in the mouth of a mouk, — 

" When joy is in hec eye, 'tii like the light 
Of heaven j blue, deep, etbere&l blue ; 
And, were aha but a saint, I'd warship hsr I " 

And this,— 

" Her faoe as fair 
Aa tbo' the had look'd on Paradise, and caught 
Its early beauty : theu her gmile naa soft 
As Innocence before it learned to love 1" 

Unfortunately, she learned to loTe early ; and loved 
"not wisely, but too well." 

CoLONBL BsBKRLBT, eldest BOD — but by Booie flaw 
in the marriage-ceremony, not the heir — of his 
iather, Karl Berkeley, was one of the most magnificent 
and fashionable men of hie time : liia was indeed the 
perfection of manly beanty. I saw him in his old 
age, when he had been ennobled by two several 
titles, bestowed on him by royal iavonr: first, Baroa 
Lord Segrave ; second. Earl Fitzhardinge. I saw 
him when he bad reached, if not passed his eightieth 
year ; and a liner apecimen of octogenarian bloom I 
never set my eyes on, — considerably over six feet 
high, straight, broad-chested, and fresh-complexioned. 
Mo wonder that, in the bloom of manhood, assisted 
by those who should have guarded her innocence, he 
tnumphed over a simple girl, dazzled by his personal 
accomplishments and superior rank. Thus, the 
gentle Maria gave her heart to one who did not re- 
ward it with his hand ; and, yielding to the tmtbftd 
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tenderness of her nature, withheld no boon that lore 
could ask or confiding afiectioo could bestow. There 
were fomily^ reasons why Gol. Berkeley should not 
maccy ; and Miss Foote had to bear the burthen of 
maternity, without the honours of a wife. Col. 
Berkeley always treated her with great care and 
respect, and hec offspring with paternal care and af' 
fectioQ ; but she felt her position keenly : the con- 
sciousness of it tinged her life with a melancholy that 
lent an additional charm to her soft and delicate beauty. 

Of conrse there were not wanting men, rich and 
UDScrupulons, to offer her consolation, in a new at- 
tachment, to be cast off when it became irksome or 
inconvenient, after the example of her first lorer. 
But her heart was not depraved, and she shrank from 
liaUons that wonld dishonour her in her own eyes. 
At length came one who made honourable proposals to 
her — a gentleman of fortune, a Mr. Hayne, com- 
monly called Pea-green Hayne, from the rather re- 
markable colonr of a frock-coat he wore. But those 
were the days of load colours in dress ; black did not 
then overspread all backs as with a pall. So, Pea- 
green Hayne proposed, and, after some hesitation, 
was accepted. But it appears he hardly knew his 
own mind, or, like some other braggarts, his courage 
failed him when he should have taken the field. He 
backed out, and repudiated his matrimonial liability. 
A jnry, however, took a different view of the case, 
and awarded to the insulted Maria ^7,000, by way 
of damages for the Pea-green's breach of promise. 

It was fortnnate she escaped from this matrimonial 
cage, (though she carried some of the gold harB 
away), for a brighter destiny was in store fur her, 
which was wrought out curiously enough. 
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Madame Yestrts lored her, as rival actresses and 
rival beauties nsnallj lore each other — (the odium 
theatricutn is not so Tirulent, but quite as active as the 
odium theologium .') In spite of this fond affection 
— resembling that which a certun cloven-footed per- 
sonage is proverbially said to entertain for holy water 
— Madame engaged her for the little Olympic Theatre, 
at a large salary, and it was to Madame that she 
owed, most unintentionally on Vestrie's part, yon may 
rely on it, her accession to the rank and title of the 
' Countess of Harrington. Green-Room gossip thus 
tells the story : 

The Earl of HARRtNOTON, who, as Ixird Peter- 
sham, had becQ what we ehotild call now the greatest 
swell of his day — a fast man, the fastest — a leader of 
fashion in dress, carriages, snufi\ and roui-iam — (there 
was the Petersham coat, the Petersham hat, the Pe- 
tersham mixture, &c. &c.) — ^h^d succeeded, in late 
years, to his father's title and fortune : he was proba- 
bly ten or 6fteen years younger than Col. Berkeley ; 
and at the time of which I speak (1836), might be 
about Gfly-five years of age : Miss Foote was about 
thirty-five. The Earl was still a gay old boy, who, I 
fear, did not come under Dr. Johnson's category of 
those " whose follies had ceased with their youth ;" 
he still retained his hankering after the dames des 
coulisses and the piquant delights of a petit souper. 
Having a mind to pass an evening agreeably, he in- 
vited his old acquaintance, Madame Vestris (this was 
before her union with Mathews), to sup with him at 
his princely mansion, and requested her to bring an 
agreeable and lively companion with her. Vestris 
invited a yonng lady of the theatre, whose name I 
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will not mention, to accompany her. She, having a 
due regard for a reputation as yet untami^ed, de- 
clined the equivocal honour. I don't know what 
suggested Miss Foote's name to Vestris's mind, as 
a substitute; but Foote was invited, and went. A 
fortnight after that supper she was Countess of 
Harrington, as the law directs 1 

I believe Vestris had a severe lit of illness, in con- 
sequence — an attack of spleen. 

The Earl died : his brother succeeded to the earl- 
dom ; and Miss Foote, that was, became Dowager 
Countess. I believe she still lives. 

Perhaps it may gratify the curiosity of some 
readers to peruse the following list of actresses who 
became, by marriage, allied to the nobility of 
England : 

Anabusu Bobinsoh, CawnteM of Pelerborovgh. 

Hiss Mellon — married the banker Coutts; and after hia death 
beoama by marrt^e — Duckai ef St, A Ham, 

(Uisa Burdett Coutte, daughter of Sir Fraocig Bordett, in. 
heriCed Ler vsat wealtb.) 

Misa FlSToli (the original Thu^fuofBdlfm 

UJBB FiRBiN, 0<ntalai of Derby. 

Hiaa Bbchtoh, Cimntea ^ Crai'ien. 

Ulaa O'Neili, by marriBge 

with Ur. (after Sir Wm.) Lady Betcher. 

Beecber, 
UisB Stbphbhb, 
MiasPooTK, 
lliaa Fatok, by marriBge with A 

a son of the Duke of Bicb- J 

mond, from whom ahe was [ 

divorced, at her ovm tail, \ 

and became the wife of Wood / 

the ainger, by whose niuae 1 

Bbe la BO well known in thia I 

country, 
lira. NiaBBTT, 
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MK. HARI.EY (J. P.)" 
waa another of tte old school of comedians, since 
passed away, belonging to onr company, who had 
been an associate and friend of Jack Banister, Joe 
Munden, and the other actors of the preceding gene* 
ration, and now preserved the traditions of the stage 
in old comedies. Harley was immensely funny, some- 
times by the mere force of grotesqneness of manner. 
Id snch parts as Boh Acres, Mark Meddle, Nick 
Bottom, there vaa a serio-comic earnestness about 
hiiD, that was highly hamm'ous ; he had a glibness of 
speech, too — 1 mean, in his best days — which served 
him well in Touchstone, Autolycus, Triuculo, and 
other Sbaksperian clowns, in which be had the great 
merit of a scrupulous adherence to the text, and said 
no more, nor no leas, than was set down for him ; his 
singing of a comic song, too, was irresistibly ludicrous, 
and never failed to set the house in a roar. He had 
a habit of tiziug his eye, in bis song, on some person 
in the pit, just behind the orchestra, and singing at 
him ; bobbing his head at him, and treating the butt 
to all sorts of »t!M/«, hammering the jokes of the song 
into him, by iteration, till the individual attacked 
began first to titter, then, as Hartey's grimaces pro- 
ceeded, to kugh out, and lastly, overcome by the 
battery of nods, boba, and queer faces that the actor 
let fly at him, was fairly convulsed with laughter ; 
which, of course, spread to his neighbours, so through 
the pit, and thus through the whole house: or, 
perhaps the butt was annoyed and embarrassed by 
being thus singled out, as a point d'appui, to have 

* Mr. Hnrle7 died August 22n(], 1363, and was buried at Eeiual 
Greea, by the ride of Fea^ua O'CoDDor. — Es. 
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fiin poked at htm ; big irritation, or confasion, amused 
his neighbours, and they laughed at his annoyance ; 
Harley contioued his fire, the maii''s vexation in- 
creased ; those in the vicinity grew louder in their 
enjoyment of it, and the rest of the house joined in, 
ignorant of the real cause, bat believing they were 
carried away by Harley^s drolleries. The trick never 
failed, one way or the other. 

" Thatf George," said Harley to me, " I learnt 
from old Joey (Munden). ' Always fix yonr eye,' 
said Joey, ' on some one man in the pit, sing at him, 
till he laughs, and then you have 'em — the rest are 
sure to follow.' " 

Harley was a most valuable member of a com- 
pany ; highly popular with the public ; always ready 
to serve the interests of the theatre ; pleasant and 
obliging to his brother actors ; never known to say 
a harsh word to, or express a harsh opinion of., any 
one ; he had every one's good will ; was always en- 
gaged at a leading theatre, on a good salary, and 
continued to perform at the Princess's up to a very 
short time before his death. In private life he was 
very much respected ; vs\A, from his economical 
habits, was thought to have accumnlated a large icx- 
tune ; but it was, I believe, found, that over-confidence 
in the opinions and resources of friends had led him 
into money engajj^ements which had con»derably 
diminished his means. 

He died in an advanced age — upwards of seventy — 
at bis house in Harley-street, where he had lived, 
with his sisters, a bachelor's life, for many years. 
His great delight was the theatre — whether acting 
or not ; he was hardly easy out of it, even if he did 
not play. He never missed being present at the first 
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night of a new play, or a new performer ; aad hia 
criticisms were always of tlia most encouraging kind. 
It must have been something hopelessly bad, indeed, 
of which Harley could have uttered a decided con- 
demnation. His time was divided between the theatre 
and the G^arrick Club, of which be was one of the 
oldest members. He was my ^onsor on my admis- 
sion to it. 

He has had many imitators, in a more or less 
degree, who hare become favourites of the public. 
Backetone, Wright, Gompton, and Widdicombe, are 
all of his school — they may be called the HarUian 
Miscellany. 

The only sarcastic thing I ever heard him say was 
in reference to this very point. It was about five 
years ago, at the Garrick Glnb ; he felt that he was 
gradually nearing his turn, and be saw his crack parts 
felling into other bands, and other favonrites taking 
his place with the public. 

" It is rather bard, George," said he, " to have 
people pick your brains, and take the bread out of 
your mouth, too." 

He died very tranquilly ; and his last words were 
a quotation from one of his favourite parts — Bottom, 
in the " Midsummer Night's Dream." He had been 
ailing and failing some weeks ; and was seated, ap- 
parently more comfortable than usual, in his large 
easy chair, when, after a silence, he siud, suddenly, 
(in Bottom's words,) 

"I haie m eipaaiiioa of sleep," 
turned his head aside, closed his eyes, aud never 
re-opened them. 

"Alaa poorYorick 1" 
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THE COLtJUBOra. 
Attached to the Covent Garden Compaay of that 
day was a fair lady, who figured annuaHy in the 

Christmas pantomimes as Columbine, Miss F 

much admired for the classic contour of her face, and 
the elegance of her form. She has, for some years, 
heen withdrawn from the stage, and lives under the 

protection of his Boyal Highness the Duke of . 

She has, hj her royal lover, several children, remark- 
able for their beauty — worthy of the beautiful race 
from which tbe.y spring. The lady's position is 
peciiliar, A Royal Duke is under very hinding 
restrictions as to marriage, and is expected to receive 
his wife at the State's hands ; but the (quasi) Duchess 
is treated with every consideration and respect ; has 
a handsome house, and elegant villa, carriages, retinue, 
and attendants. So that Miss F. - — is probably 
as happy aa ever she dreamed of being, as Colambme, 
in the impossible bliss of the last scene of a Christmas 
Pantomime, where the good fairy unites the faithful 
lovers, amidst a profusion of garlands and a general 
illumination. 
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pROviKaAL EhoaoEmbIjts, 18W— Statring it in EngUnd — Inoidanle 
— A Oue-armeil rrlgedian — Ne« Headings — Hamlet— Seniu 
TOTBUB aeneoa— A QraVB-Boeoo— Yoriok'fl Skull ?— Tableau Ei- 
ttftordinaiy — A Queer Viaitor — A Queer Manager — A atrolling 
CorapuDy — ScaffolJera— A Suocinct aattlameut— A Fortniglit at 
LiTsrpool— H«. Biaos. 

In additioD to the characters of Leon, Lovewell, and 
Mercatio, which 1 have mentioaed, the other parts 
I played during my first season at GoTeot Garden, 
were Modua (Hunchhaclt), Ctesiphon (Ion), Oolonna 
(in Leigh Hunt's new play, the Legend of Florence, 
which ran fourteen nights), Oareleea (in the Double 
GaJlftnt, a revival of an oH comedy of Gibber's), 
Laertes (Hamlet), Olandio, to Mr. Charles Kemble's 
Benedi«k, before the Qneen, on his brief return t6 the 
stage, by her Majesty's comnmnd ; and Marc Antony 
at the Victoria Theatre, for the benefit of the 
dramatic fnnd. 

Daring the season I had diligently studied and 
rehearsed at home, Hamlet, Othello, Bolla, Claude 
Melnotte, Virginiua, Benedick ; for these, with Leon, 
Jnlian St. Pierre, Duke Aranza, and Faulconbridge, 
I bad procured, at considerable expense, an appro- 
priate wardrobe ; and these formed my present reper- 
toire, with which, on the close of the Covent Oarden 
eeason, I started on a provincial tour. 
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Except the fire nigfats I played at Ltrerpool, 
Preston, a maDufacturing towa in Laacashire, gave 
me my first starriag eagagement, and the opportunity 
of testing my powers before an audience, in Hamlet, 
Othello, and other parts which I had never yet 
played. During my week in Preston I tried my 
wing in them, before Tenturing on a larger field, and 
was fortunate enough to win both applause and 
money ; of the first, abundance ; of the second, 
much more than I expected from so small a town. I 
played six nights, and received for my share df 50, 
not bad for a novice in a little country theatre. 

I begut to think myself on the high road to &me 
and fortune ! This was in June, 1810. My next 
engagement was for a fortnight, at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool ; where I opened, in July, to a fine house, 
in Hamlet ; was greatly received in it, and highly 
complimented, — much more highly than I deserved, 
I am snre — both by press and public. 

Mr. J. R. Andsrson was, after the first night, 
associated with me in this engagement, and we played 
Romeo and Juliet, Othello (alternating parte), Juliae 
Caesar, and other plays in which we could appear 
together. For my benefit I relied on my own attrac- 
tion alone, and played Claude Melnotte, with Harriet 
Fancit as the Pauline. I had a very good house, and 
did well by my ten nights. 

On Saturday, 1st August, I played at the Theatre 
Boyal, Manchester, for the first time ; Mercntto 
(Romeo, Anderson), and Petmchio in the afterpiece ; 
receiving ^^10 for my night's work. 

I had now not been quite ten months on the stage, 
and had the gratification to find myself received in the 
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largest proTiDcial theatres as an acknowledged star in 
the leading characters of the drama. I thereibre 
diligently pursued the study of my profession, adding 
new parts by degrees to my list, aad playing, during 
the next twelve months, in several provincial towns, 
besides second and third engagements at Liverpool and 
Manchester, increasing my experience of the stage, 
attaining ease in my new parts, and establishing a 
reputation in the country. During this year I first 
played Macbeth, Charles Surface, Marcus Bnitus, 
Octavian, Master Walter, and Richard III. 

As I returned to Covent Garden Theatre the season 
after, this is all I need say of this part of my 
dramatic career, except to record a few incidents that 
Occurred to me, and which may be perhaps amusing. 

A Onb-arued Actoh. — Can any one imagine an 
actor playing Icilius, lago, Pizarro, Banquo, with 
only one arm ! Such a mutilated hero did I encounter 
at Leicester, near where the battle of Bosworth field 
was fonght. He had lost his arm, — not in that 
bloody fight ; but it had been accidentally shot off. 
In Icilins, the deficit was concealed by hie toga, in 
Pizarro by his mantle, in Banquo by his plaid ; and 
thus I had really not noticed the poor fellow's muti- 
lation, tbongli I had observed that he seemed rather 
one-sided in his action, till I played Othello ; and 
then, what was my horror, on seizing him, in the 
third act, to find that I had got hold of an armless 
sleeve, stuffed out in mockery of flesh, — for he did 
not wear a cork arm ! I was almost struck dumb ; 
and it was only by a strong effort that I recovered 
myself sufficiently to go on with the text. Poor 
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fellow ! he was a remarkably sensible actor and 
good reader ; bat, of course, he could never rise in 
Lis profession with only one arm ! 

" Misery acquaints man with strange bedfellowSf'^ 
says Trinculo ; and conntry theatres acquaint one 
with strange readings, I say. I have met with many 
strange perveruons of text and meaning ; but 
nothing, perhaps, so outrageously wide of the mark, 
and so ingeniously absurd, as one that a Polonins 
gave me, at a small theatre in Lancashire. He came 
in, at rehearsal, in the second act, to tell me that the 
actors were arrived ; and proceeded to describe them 
in this manner : 

"The best aotow in the world, my lord ; for tragedy, oomady, 
bistaiy, pastoral, pastorioal comical, hiatorical pasCoral, scene indi- 
Ttdabl^ or poem unlimited. Plavtm ii loo heavy, and Sttma it too 

k^r ■ 

" I beg your pardon," I saiA, not wishing to wound 
his vanity, " bnt are you quite right in the text there?" 

" Right in the text !" said he, rather indignantly ; 
" I should think I am. I ought to be : IVe played 
Polonius twenty-odd years ; I played before yon 
were bom, sir !" 

*' Very possibly," I replied, "and yet you may not 
be right, after all. Oblige me by looking at the book, 
for certainty.^ (The prompter was, as usual, making 
out a cast, or a list of properties, or doing anything 
rather than attend to the prompt-book.) 

" Look at the lM>ok !" said be, " I shall do no such 
thing. What for, I should like to know ! I've played 
Polonius with your fetber, sir, and it's strange if I 
don^t know the text." 
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'* It is strange," I replied ; " and yet I thiok yoa 
will find that you are ^t fault in this passage. I 
hare always read, and heard it given — 

' Seiieea can/not be too htaty, nor Plaulvil too light,' 

Seneca being a tn^edian, and Plantus a — " 

" fudge !" said he, " I know what Senna is, as 
well as you ; as for Plantus, I don't know what that 
is, nor 1 don't care ; but IVe spoke it so for twenty- 
fire years, and I ain't agoing to change it now !" 

" O, very well," 1 said, " if yon are resolved to 
talk nonsense, do so." 

Accordingly, at uigbt, when he came to the pas- 
sage, be walked deliberately up to me, looked me 
full in the face, and in a very emphatic tone, said, 

"Plautoa U too heavy, utd SeoDa if too Ught I" 

I could only wish him a good dose of it, by way of 
clearing his thick head ; but it passed with the 
audience ; apparently no one noticed. Perhaps he 
had read it so to them for twenty-odd years, and they 
were used to it : who knows ? 



A Practical Joker. — There was a low-comedian, 
&miliarly called Dick Hoskins, whom I occasionally 
enconntered at several of the small country theatres 
in the North of England, and who was an inveterate 
uid practical joker on the stage. He was always 
very well behaved with me ; but when he came in 
contact with a tragedian for whose talents he enter- 
tained a contempt, or whose person or manners dis- 
pleased him, woe to the unhappy subject of his fun ! 
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AH his trage<ly was turned into farce, when Dick 
waa in the hnmorous vein. Thna, he played the 
Grave-digger, one night, at, I think, the Eochdale 
Theatre, in Lancashire, to the Hamlet of a Mr. 

C , a moat solemn and mjBterioua tragedian, of 

the cloak-and-dagger school. This gentleman^s 
tragedy was in Dick''8 eyes much more ictensely 
comic than his own broadest strokes of lurce ; accord- 
ingly, Dick held no terms with it, and showed the 
unfortunate ohject of his merriment no quarter on 
the stage. When, therefore, Hamlet approached 
the grave to hold his dialogue with Dick in it, the 
latter began his antics, and extemporised all sorts of 
absurd interpolations in the text — which he spoke 
in his own broad Lancashire dialect. There was 
not a great house, and Dick allowed himself full 

license. Mr. C scowled fearfully ; but Dick 

was unabashed. At length he put a climax on his 
audacity, that " toppM the infinite of insult." 

The theatre was built on the site of an old dis- 
senting chapel, which had formerly stood there, in 
which a preacher named Banks had held forth, and 
in the small graveyard attached to which the Doctor 
— for he was popularly dubbed Doctor Banks — had 
been buried some twenty years ago ; and his name 
was familiar yet. So, after answering Hamlet's 
question — 

" How long will a man lie in the earth ere he rot f 
Dick proceeded in due course to illustrate his 
answer by Yorick's skull ; and taking it up, he said, 
in the words of the text — 

" Now here's a akull that hath lain you in the 
earth three-and-twenty years. Whose do you think 
it was r' 
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" Nay, I know not," replied Hamlet, in his sepul- 
cbral, tragedj-tone. 

'* This skull, sir," said Dick, pursuing the text 
thus &r, and then making a sudden and most un- 
looked for alteration — 

" This was Doctor Banks's skull !" 

And the word skull he pronounced like bull. 

Of course the honse was in an uproar of laughter 
and confusion. The victimised tragedian stamped 
and fumed about the stage, as well he might, ex- 
claiming, "Yorick's, sir, Yorick's!" 

** No,"" said Dick, coolly, when the tumult had 
-subsided, taking up another skull, and resuming the . 
text — 

" TAie is Yorick's skull, the king's jester ; hut "' 
(going off again) " t'other's Doctor Banks's, as I told 
you." 

This was too mnch ; this was the last straw on 
the tragedian's hack ! He jumped into the grave, 
seized the (very) low-comedian by the throat, and 
a most fearful contest, never before—or since, 1 hope 
— introduced into the play, ensued, in wliich Dick 
held his own bravely, and succeeded at length in over- 
powering, in a double sense, the worsted tragedian, 
whom he held down in the grave with one hand, 
while he flourished "DocToa Banks's skull" in 
triumph above his head ! 

The curtain was dropped, amidst roars and shrieks 
of laughter, in which King, Queen, monk, and cour- 
tiers — who, in the vain hope of arresting the row, 
had been sent on with Ophelia's empty coffin — were 
compelled to join, forming a tableau, which finished 
the play for that night. 
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A Queer Visitor, — I had just finielied breakfast 
at the hotel at Bolton, a small town iq Lancashire, 
where I was playing a short engagement, when the 
wmter told me that a gentleman wanted to speak 
with me. 

" Who is it ?" I asked, 

" I don't know,'" said the waiter ; " he^s rather a 
strange-looking gentleman, sir." 

" How, strange V 

" Well, sir, I can^t exactly say ; he looks queer, 
somehow ; I think, «r, he must be one of the actor- 
chaps, or else a gipsy." 

" Oh," said I — a highly complimentary alterna- 
tive, I thought to myself ! 

" Well," I added, " let me see this strange gentle- 
man.*' 

" Yes, air ;" and the qneer-looking chap was 
broaght into my room. 

A queer-looking chap he was indeed ! A tall, gannt, 
high- shouldered, raw-boned, bosey-feced, hook-nosed, 
eua-bumt, and hollow-cheeked individual, with a pair 
of keen, restless, black eyes, deep set, under shaggy 
overhanging eye-brows ; dressed in a taded frock-coat 
which had once been brown, but was now of no posi- 
tive colour, and which — having formed part of the 
wardrobe of a smaller man than its present wearer, to 
whom by some freak of fortune it had lapsed — being 
too short for him in every way, showed his bare, bony 
wrists, innocent of wristbands ; a dark double-breasted 
waistcoat, buttoned close across bis chest, to conceal, 
perhaps, his bosom's secret — (a scarcity of linen) — a 
pair of trowsers that, having probably been derived 
from the same source as the coat, presented the same 
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exigaousoesB of length, and displayed the tops of a 
pair of very seedy aod travel-worn high-lows, — a fiizzy 
head of hair, so promiscuoua and so indistinct of tint, 
from dryness, age, and the dust of the roads, that it 
was impossible to guess at its original shade, — such 
were the principal features of the strange-looking gen- 
tleman, who now, with a rusty, battered hat in his 
large, muscular hands, presented himself, bowing, to 
my notice. 

His name was Hall, or Hill (I forget which), he 
said, in a husky, hoarse, foggy voice ; such as one 
hears so often on a London cab-stand, indicative of 
Old-Tom propensities, or a weakness for Geneva — 
perhaps in this case, poor fellow, of a consumption, 

" You seem tired," I said ; " pray sit down." 

He did so, thanking me ; and, after a preliminary 
cough, by way of clearing his throat, be began, in a 
somewhat less thick utterance— and in a style semi- 
oratorical, semi-theatrical : the style, in fact, adopted 
usually by the presenters of snuff-boxes, pieces of 
plate, gold watches, and testimonials generally, to the 
hippy reiy^ient (to use the set phraseology) who has 
paid the day before, through his agent, the full price 
of the article to be presented to him — 

" I am commissioned, sir," he said, " by Mr. 
Parish, the manager of the Blackburn Theatre, to ask 
if yonr engagements will allow yon to give us the 
aid of your splendid talents for a few, say three or 
more, nights ; and if so, on what terms you would 
consent to visit ng." 

Now, there was nothing in this address particu- 
larly outre in itself: it was the grandiloquent amiat- 
sadorial style of the man, coupled with his mean and 
F 2 
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wild appearance, that made it ludicrous. He had all 
the burlesque dignity and self-importance of a ragged 
plenipotentiary from Otaheite ! 

" I have not the pleasure," I said, " Mr, Hall, of 
being acquainted with Mr. Parish." 

*' A highly respectable aod responsible man, I as- 
sure you, sir : the soul of honour, Bir," quickly replied 
the ambassador, laying his hand on his breast. 

" What plays are yonr company capable of per- 
forming, Mr. Hallf 

" Any, sir, and all," be answered, with a flourish : 
" We are up in all the stock tragedies, and have an 
efficient company." 

"A good leading actress, Mr. Hall ?" 

" An angel, sir ? young, perfect, talented and amen- 
aMe." He laid particular stress on the last epithet. 

" A rare assemblage of qualities," I said ; " but 
let me order yon some breakfast, Mr. Hall ; you seem 
fetigued. How did you come V 

" Walked, sir !" 

" Walked .'" I repeated ; " why it's twelve miles." 

" I know it, sir, he replied ; " bat exercise is good 
for me, and I preferred it to the coach ; it will do me 
good." 

A good breakfast, thought I, would do you more 
good ; and, the w^ter just then coming into the room 
with a letter for me, 

" Order a beefsteak for this gentleman," I said. 
" Tea or coffee, Mr. Hall T 

" Why," said that gentleman, " you're very good, 
sir ; but if you'll allow me, I'll take a little ale." 

" Bring some ale, waiter," I said. 
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" Ale, sir? yes sir ;" aod with a look of ilt-coo- 
cealed wonder, the waiter left the room. 

As soon as he had closed the door, mj new friend 
wished to resume the subject of his mission ; bnt I 
stopped him by saying, 

" Wait till you''ve had something to eat, Mr. Hall, 
and then we'll attend to that iittle matter. Mean- 
while," I said, " there's the Times ; excuse my read- 
ing and answering a letter." 

In a few minutes the steak and ale were brought 
in. The strange gentleman fell to without ceremony, 
despatched them in a few minutes more, and gave me 
notice, as I continued my writing, that he had finished, 
with a satisfied explosion of breath, something between 
a yawn, and a " paviour's sigh." 

I turned towards him, as he rubbed his hands to- 
gether, in token of the refreshment of his inner man ; 
and he said, in a theatrical way, quoting from the 
Merchant of Venice — 

. " Well, sir, shall I have your answer ! Will you 
pleasure usT' 

" Well, Mr. Hall," I replied, " I am in your neigh- 
bourhood. I have three vacant nights next week, and 
I will come to you Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
for a clear half of the receipts, each night." 

*' Those are very high terms, sir," he replied, 
nusing his eyebrows and screwing up his mouth. 
"I am commissioned to offer you a clear third, and 
half a benefit. My power extends no further." 

"The value of a thing," I answered, " is- that 
which it will bring, you know, Mr. Hall. Allow me 
to ask how much money you play to ordinarily. What 
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were the reeeipta of the house last night, for example ? 
I trust to your honour." 

" Well, sir, last night was a bad night. We hail 
not a great house last night." 

" Come, now ; had you thirty shillings T 

" yea, sir ; we had thirty shillings." 

"Not much more, eh f 

*' No, not much more," said he, with a comic 
smile. 

" Well, suppose I play to sq average of twenty 
pounds nightly, and you pay me half of it, if your or- 
dinary business does not produce more than two 
pounds, you'll be a considerable gainer by the trans- 
action." 

" Yes," said he X " if that were certain — " 

" Nothing is certain," I replied, " in theatrical 
matters ; but I have every right to expect it ; and it 
is only on the terms I have mentioned that I can con- 
sent to visit you." 

" Well, sir," aaii he, "my instructions are to se- 
cure your services, and therefore I must accept your 
terms." 

A scratch of a pen on a sheet of paper settled the 
agreement ; and Mr. Hall, with a profusion of bows 
and thanks for what he was pleased to call my " hos- 
pitable treatment," took up his hat to depart. There 
was a dinner's light taxed-cart at the door, and find- 
ing its owner was going as far as Blackburn, I gave 
him half-a-crown to take my strange-looking friend " 
to his destination. 

The next week, on Monday, I reached Blackbnra 
early in the morning, and about half-past ten o'clock, 
my strange negotiator was ushered into my room, 
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accompanied by " another spirit^' almoBt as strange as 
himself; a very swarthy, powerfal man, considerably 
orer six feet high, with jet-black glossy hair, that 
hung on the sides of his cheeks in short ringlets. He 
was dressed in a velveteen snit, and had altogether a 
regular gipsy look and air. {Par nobUe /ratrum ! 
thought I.) The last stranger was duly presented to 
me, as " Mr. Gould ; our stage-manager, sir !" 

They had called to show me to the theatre ; and 
I got np and followed them, to the rather dingy 
back-street in which it was situated. The company 
was assembled, and we commenced the rehearsal of 
" Othello." The tall Gould was the lago, and my 
Desdemona was the " angel" aforesaid, a well-looking 
young woman, who, without seeming particularly to 
understand them, was very perfect in the words of 
the text. My new friend, the stage-manager, barring 
occasional extraordinary, and hitherto undreamt of 
readings, was pretty safe ; and though there was a 
general air of seediness about the corps draToatique, 
they were all evidently desirous of doing their best, 
and we got through the rehearsal tolerably satisfac- 
torily. The Emilia, it is true, did not seem to have 
any innate reverence for Shakspere, or any intimate 
acquaintance with her share of the dialogue, or her 
connection with the plot ; and Boderigo, a very melan- 
choly-looking youth, with a very tallowy complexion, 
and very thin legs, and a sqneaky voice, seemed par- 
ticularly innocent of every thing connected with the 
play, especially as to who he was, what he was, and 
where he was, and why he was what he was, who he 
was, and where he was. However, as I had little to 
do with these individuals, their malfeasances did not 
much trouble me. 
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In the evening I went rather early to the theatre, 
and wae agreeabljr nurpriaed by finding that a very 
good-sized room had been fitted up ae my dressing- 
room, cleaned, carpeted, eofa'd, well lit. with extra 
lights, and in every way made snng. This attention 
to my private comfort gave me better hopes of the 
appointments for the stage, about which I confess I 
had my doubts. Bnt, when we came to the Senate- 
scene, I was pleased to find a respectable array of 
properties, with a Dnke, who, thongh he had the 
sDuffles in his utterance, was well-dressed, and correct 
iu the text. Barring a few little contretempg, which 
did not seem to afiect the enjoyment of the audience, 
if they did not even increase it (certainly they gave 
uproarious tokens of delight at the burlesque and 
Bomba«te»'Furio3o death of Boderigo, who, in his 
agony, kept his leg quivering and shaking in the air 
as if he were galvanized, — while lago kept sticking 
his sword into him, and at every stick, a tresh kick) 
except this, and one or two other rather striking 
effects, the play went ofiTwith immense applause, and 
the actors were eridently highly satisfied with their 
own efforts in the Shaksperian Drama. 

The house, as I had prophesied, was well filled ; 
and after the performance I had my first interview 
and settlement with the manager: and a strange 
settlement it was. 

He walked into my room as I had just finished 
my change of dress, and washed off the last tint of 
Othello^s swarthy hue ; and said, with a strong Lan- 
cashire accent — 

" Moy name's Parish, sir ; A 'm th' manager o** this 
cnnceam, and awVe coomb to settle.'" 
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" Good evening, Mr. Parish ; I hope you're pleased 
with the honse to-night." 

" It'a a foine (fine) house, sir ; yawVe doon well : 
and every neet (night) I expect yaw'll do better. 
YawVegot th' stoof in yaw, and th' chaps loike yon." 

I bowed — he went on. 

" A don't know haw mnch ia in th* ouae ; A 
haven't counted th' brasa (money) ; but I took it all 
mysen', and so there's no cheating here." 

With that he turned his back to my dreaaing- table, 
and emptied out of hta coat-pockets as I looked on 
with wonder, a large quantity of silver and copper. 
Having turned his coat-pockets thoroughly out, he 
next put his hand into hltt waistcoat-pocket, and fished 
out a £5 note, which he laid down on the table ; and 
lastly, he pulled from the pockets of his pants a couple 
of sovereigns ; those alao he deposited with the rest 
of the current coin of the realm, saying — 

" Theere ! theere it awe is, juat as A tuk it. Now 
th' bargain is auf and afe (half and half) ; pretty stiff 
terma, maister, but yaw've aim't it (earned it) ; so 
count away ; and yaw take and A'll tak afe ; and 
then all 'U be straight 'twixt yon and me." 

So down we sat " to count the brass ;" the ^5 
note, with the two sovereigns upon it, were placed in 
isolated dignity, as became their aristocratic denomi' 
nation and value, at one side; the copper we piled 
into shjUitig heaps of twelve pennies, and the silver 
into heaps of twenty shillings, or more frequently of 
forty sixpences (the price of the gallery being six- 
pence), representing the ^1 sterling. 

During this interesting " financial operation," not 
a word was spoken on either ^ide ; the piles being 
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duly made ap, it appeared on coanting them, that 
there were twenty poonda ten shillings id silver, and 
two pounds and sixpence in copper; which, with the 
£5 note and the ^2 in gold, amounted to twenty- 
nine pounds, tea shillings and sixpence; large receipts 
for a small country theatre, I can tell yon ! — (I have 
seen less in a very large one, with a good company, 
and two or three London actors in the cast.) 

Well, Mr. Parish was evidently no Michael Gassio 
— no great arithmetician ; bnt after some little diffi- 
culty, he gradnally, aft«T a good deal of puzzling and 
scratching of his head (there was no pen, pencil, or 
paper in the room), satisfied himself that the half of 
£29 I0B.6d. was^ll ISs.Sd.; whereupon, making 
an exact division, he said — 

" Theere! theere's thy share, and here's moine ; A 
've given thee th' gowd (gold) and th' flimsy (bank- 
note, 'cause A s^spose yaw won't be wanting to carry 
the copper ; and A can pay it away to moy fowks 
(folks) at onest. So that's settled T said he. 

" And a very simple and straightforward settle- 
ment, too, Mr. Parish !" 

*' Whoy, yaw see, sir" (he repHed), " A 'm not 
much i' th' littery loine (literary line) ; moine's mostly 
headwork ; A don't do mooch wi' pen an' ink. A 
'm a scaffolder, Oi am!" 

" A scaffolder! Mr. Parish V 

" Aye ; we're open-air chaps, we are ; we play 
under canvas i' th summer, and i' th' winter A 'm 
forced to go into th' regular business, in walls ; and 
it welly ruins me. Bnt yaw see, I mun keep ray 
people together agin th' summer time, or A should 
lose 'em. However, yaw'll find me aw reet (right)j 
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npreet and downreot. Aad now, sir, ve man hae a, 
glass togither, if yaw please, jast to wet th' first neet, 
and for Inek for th' others." 

With that he pulled a hottio of brandy out of a 
capacious side-pocket (I had observed the neck of it 
sticking ont, and gnessed its purpose), poured me out 
a rather stiff allowance, in the one glass which was in 
the room, assuring me that it was the " reel sort."" I 
added some water, which he declared would *' spile 
(spoil) it," and drank to his health. 

He then poured himself out abont half a tumbler, 
and withont running the risk of spoiling it by any 
elemental addition, shook hands with me in the most 
cordial manner, wished me "luck," and drank it off. 

This was the system of settlement he followed 
every night ; and, looking back on the many theatres 
I have played in since, and the many managers that 
have settled with me, I am inclined to think, that 
though it was not the most formal, or " high-Koman 
&shion" of settlement, it was, perhaps, the fairest and 
houestest that I have ever been favoured with. 

The company was, in feet, a Mow-company — 
scaiFolders — that played in booths in summer, and in 
winter, betook themselves to small theatres, doing the 
best they could, and sharing the profits — if there were 
any. 

My two other nights (Bolla and Hamlet) produced 
two excellent houses, and I took away from this petty 
place, as my share, about ^40. 

I went thence to Liverpool, for twelve nights, and 
did not do better in that large city, though Mr. Elton 
(a London actor of fair standing) played with me. I 
received £1 5 per week, and a clear half-benefit ; my 
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benefit was a1>oot ^90; ao that the two weeks gave 
me about £15. 

Poor GltoD was lost in a steamer gfoing to Glasgow, 
a week or two after. He was a good actor, diligent, 
conscientious, intelligent ; and an estimable man. 
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Rb-bhsised >t CDTent Qorden, 1841-12— Old Huda— A FenciDg 
Match — AtiaELO maitre d'ormet — Knowlk'b laat PUy— Hie 
Preaohing agaiaat the Stage — Metrical jtu tTapnt^lSaa 
Adklaidb Kehbu— Her JVormo— The Irish Heireu— Half Sala- 
ries — List of the Compau; — The Cnited Stat«i in PerapectiTe— 
Fareirell at Liverpool -Hiss J. BBtiSBiT — Mas. Barbow — 0. V. 
Bbooks— Decay of the IdTeipool The«t» — Melion Speramua — 
Hey for America I 

After a year's absence ia the provmces, during which 
I had played a great variety of parts, in tragedy and 
comedy, I was invited to rejoin the Covent Garden 
Company, still nnder the Vestris management. An- 
derson had gone to Mr. Macr^ady, at Drury Lane, 
and 1 wasengaged to take his place at "the Garden." 
Knowles had written a new play for the theatre, en- 
titled, "Old Maids," in which I made my reappear- 
ance, on the 12th October, 1841, and was honoured 
with a very flattering reception. 

Mrs. Nisbett and Madame Vestris were the Old 
Maids i Charles Mathews, HarJey, Walter Lacy, 
Frank Matthews, and Mrs. Humby, were in the cast- 
My part was the serious character in the comedy : a 
young Claude Melnotte-y kind of London apprentice, 
who fells in love with Lady Blanche (Vestris), fights 
a duel with Sir Philip Brilliant (Mathews), who takes 
him with him to the army, and brings him back " a 
colonel and a hero," to wed, of course, the lady of his 
love. 
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The point most, applauded was the dnel, between 
Charles Mathews and myself, in the first act,— a 
regular fencing match, with rapiers, distinguished by 
great impetuosity on the part of the young cit, met 
hy great coolness and courtesy on the part of the 
baronet. It never missed fire. Angelo, the great 
maitre tTarmtis, was present at our last rehearsal of 
it, and we had the advantage of his suggestions and 
approval. Of course, therefore, it was 

" A. hit, a veij palpable hit 1" 

The comedy was not, however, attractive ; and, 
after a (hard) run of thirteen nights, it was withdrawn. 
It was the last but one of Knowles''B dramatic efforts; 
this one, and his tragedy of the " Bridals of Messina,'' 
produced last season, proved that his imagination and 
energy were on the wane : it was time for him to 
make the Partridge-cry of " Non aum qaalis eram.^' 
I suppose he felt this, for he wrote onhf once more for 
the theatre — the " Rose of Aragon," which was almost 
a failure — and very shortly after took to preaching 
gainst acting and the drama ! strange ! 



But he cannot unwrite what he has written ; and 
"Virginius," "William Tell," and the "Hunchback," 

"Shall plead, like angsls, trampet-tongued, agaiiut 
Sia deep dammatiaa 

of the stage, audits professors ! So, let him preach! 
We will set his dramatic triumphs against his anti- 
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dramatic diatribes, hie works against hie eennons, his 
practice against hia preaching. 

The following metrical jm d^esprit, by Poole, 
published in the Arffus newspaper, gives a tolerably 
lucid account of the plot and characters : 



THE NEW" COMEDY, 

ADAPTED TO TBE USE OF SCHOOLS AND TOUNO PERSONS. 

Addretied to Matter Timolhs ffvgha, for the Ben^ of kimtdf 
and hi) FeUow FiipiU, at the Etlablithmenl of Dr. Sangp'oUii 
Little PeddUngttm, by PooU. 

There wai oDoe — " But when f — HeaTsn bless your soojs, 

To ssk such a question of Sberidaa Enawl«« 1 

There wsa once, ss I tell you, on Ludgate-hill, 

(And " if he's not gone he lives there still,") 

A jeireller, worth near a plum or a l&ck, 

Whom hii frieade called Blount, «ai hU wife railed Jack. 

The sight of the shop always brought to their anchors 

All dandies who kept an account at their biuikera. 

There were diamond buckles, and amber osnea. 

And golden pins, and invisible ohains. 

And emerald brooches, and ruby rings. 

And, in bot, no eod of such sparkling things. 

And the dandies they oalted him a regular hrUsIc, 

For the jeweller gave nnlimited tick ; 

Nay, rather than out without buf ing yon went, 

He would do your paper at six per cent. 

And besides idl the other good things of hia lifc^ 

He'd a couple of sons, and a capital wife. 

And (whisper it not in the streets of Qath, Hughes,) 

Be flnda a good double in clever F. Matthews. 

Sons be had two, as I've said to you— onil enough — 

One's played by Hurley and t'other by YandeDbaff — 

(Not Yandenhoffperc, he'afnre Jonathan'e nutor. 

But Yandenhofl filt, who was bred a solioitor ; 

And tot reasons the writer's unable to guess 

Changed Q. B. aud G. F. for O. P. and P. S.) 
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Hsrie/B a bdii who attached to hia tr>de b, 

V, ou eontraJTe is attached to the l&disa. 

Hwlej, it'B true, thinks the eomWw gi>od gport. 

But f«QCiiig Id general u Yandeuhoff's forte. 

H. stiAt to tha shop, and be lihea nothing bat it ; 

T. figbtn vith bia Btick, and he threateoB to oat IL 

In maidenlj hatred and scoro of p'Kir man 

Two ladies bt« living — as well aa they can. 

The one ia oalled Blanche and the otjiec'e called Anne, 

But to give them those names seems to me a dull plan ; 

I've got a much better — you'll think so— it ia but 

To caU B. Hadome Testris and A. Ura. NUbett. 

I've left out my hero, Sir Philip — my valet, 

Hy footman, my ooachmin, my cook, and my Sally, 

The; tbftll enter all melodrematic and myitical. 

So hen goes for tlie play in a st^le most artiaticsl. 

Am IBB FiBST. 

Two serrants talk twaddle ; then enter Sir P., 

In such a Sue dress as you never see. 

It's spangled, its rufQed, it's slashed, and it's tied. 

There's glitter all out and Chailes Matbewa insida. 

His valet comes with him — examinee his dress. 

Which deserves all bis praises, I'm free to confees ; 

He gives bim two crowns (for he's no ways close-fisted) 

For smooching a wrinkle that never existed ; 

Then, changing his smile for a visage much crueller, 

Walks out — ior he's goiug to blow up his jeweller. 

Be enters the ehop (much like Rundell and Bridge it's,) 

And finds Muter Blount in parUcular fidgets. 

For just aa occurred in — I tbink it waa — AmilU, 

There had been a alight row 'twixt the heads of the family. 

For F. Uattbews was vexed at Q. Tandenhofl's oonduct, 

And felt be should like to have V. in a pond ducked ; 

While mamma (Urs West) took the part of her son. 

And talked — a (rue woman— ten words to his one ; 

And all parties felt sulk; as heart oould desire. 

When in came Sir P. to add fuel to fire. 

Sir P.— that's Charles Hatbews— is all in a heat 

About a fine gem wbioh he'd lost in the street — 

" The fault was your own, Mr, B., for you Mt it ; 

Will you give me another T' "I wish you may get it.'' 
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High vordi are eioli&Dged, and a rov they'd have had, 

But TandenboET pops to the aid of hia dad; 

And b; way of at uooe gettiog mattan all nght, 

Tbe knight and the shop-bo; go out for a figbt. 

Now, tbi« exquisite shop-boy, yon'll plesse undentand, 

Had been taking six Iflisons of Hr. Roland, 

And proving by no maaoa a dolt or a loon. 

Was exceedingly strong in bis feint in segooD. 

So they fell upon guard— the jnveulte'B skill 

Is DO match for the eool and the practised Sir Pbil. 

y. is hit, and he funta— and— -to come to an end, 

Sir Pbilip determines to mtke bim bis frieod ; 

So, telling V.'s father to ceaBe &am his clavers. 

He gets all his wounds healed and plastered by TraTers. 

Then the fiddlers all into die orchestra scamper, 

And dono comes tbe drop scene, and up they atiikeZampa. 

AoT THE Second . 
Id the act above mentioned (and eke in (he next). 
To say what they do I am rather perplexed. 
Hr. Harley, released from his shop, takes high ura, 
And is booussed, see.pawini, " High Life below Stun ;" 
The maid-serranta hoax him with malice infernal. 
And the footmen salute him as lord and as colonel : 
Pretty speeches are passed 'twiit (be Anne and tbe Blanche, 
Whose hear(-snow (hey'd pass for a small avalanche ; 
But tbe private AirtationB and lovee they can't smother. 
In neatest blank verse tbey debul (o eaeb other ; 
And Sir Philip's in love with fair Blanche, and Hiss Anna 
Pretends to assist him, and does all she can, 
Ey flirtitig and taacbiog bim Qreek words and Latin, 
To win him from fair Blancbe's silk to her satin. 

Act the Fourth. 
There's something important now happens bore — which is, 
Hadame Testria from petticoats jumps into breeches. 
Calls OD Anne in disguise — kisses maid-servant Jane, 
When she squalls, Hadame threatens to kias her again. 
And by this time young VandeDhoQ"s grown quite a hero, 
With valour at " boiling," and love down at " Zero ;' 
And Bltmche, who emboldened by twenty per cent, is, 
Calls, dressed as a page, on the ci-deitint 'prentice. 
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And resllj behavea most UDCommool; nida, 

AnS rings all the chongen on jilt and on prude ; 

Till BlouDt, who I reall; forgot, Hughes, to meatioD, 

Had pud her some little plebeian attention, 

Which, like tbnt of moat men who young Indies purano, 

Hftd warmed into love when he found 'twouldn't dOf 

When she libels his mistress, gets plaguily isir. 

And on the incognita threatens to draw. 

And only keeps quiet hia nature revolting, 

By making hia bow, utd then instantly bolting. 

Act vhb Last. 
Le <wnn«nMnienf dnfin, ai folks call the last act. 
Has a greet deal of bcainess, of conrae. to transact : 
Sir Fhilip finds out with Itady Anne's iKiek 
She liss rather j udiciously btuted her hook ; 
And finding that Blanche haa her own fish to fry. 
He takes Lady Anne — no i>ad choice by the bye. 
Tlieti Vestris and Yaodenhoff make up their mateb, 
And John Blount's wife ones off when it comes to the scratch ; 
And each lady the other in epilogue aids — 
And donus oomes the curtain at last on Old Maids. 

On the withdrawal of Old Maids, a maid of a very 
difierent order, and saperlative in attraction, suc- 
ceeded : I mean Miss Adelaide Kemble, second 
daughter of Charles Kemble, and sister of Fanny. 
She made her d^but at Covent Garden Theatre, in 
Norma (English version), on the 2nd November, 
1841, with such decided success, that the opera was 
repeated three times a week, to overflowing houses, 
up to the early part of February following ; in all 
about forty nights ! She had previously sung, with 
some success, at La Scala, and otber houses in Italy, 
where she had received the highest possible musical 
education ; but in her native England, and in the 
theatre which had been the scene of the Kemble-and- 
Siddons triumphs, and which might be considered as 
her 

" assign'd and natiTS dwelling-place," 
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the /ttrore she created was tmbounded. The aristo- 
cracy aod fashion of the metropoha filled the private 
hoses nightly, aud the public vied with each other 
for seats in the general boxes and body of the house. 

It is a pleasure to say that she fully merited the 
enthusiasm she excited, which is not always the case; 
for the good public just as often allows itself to he 
lashed into ecetacies for well-trumpeted humbug, as it 
bestows its favour on real genius. In the former case 
the factitious fervour soon dies out ; in the other it 
grows iato a permanent and lasting flame. So it was 
with Miss Adelaide Kemble. She was a thorough 
artist, with a fine voice,. under admirable control, and 
with perfect purity of intonation. Add to this, 
that she possessed considerable dramatic power, and 
played, as well as sang Norma, with great abandon 
and natural passion. Her triumph was complete ; 
and carried her through not only this seasou, but 
through part of the next. She was shortly after mar- 
ried to M. Sartoris, an Italian gentleman, has retired 
from the stage, and has since, I believe, resided with 
her husband at Bome. 

The next new character in which I appeared was 
Stanmore, in Bourcicanlt's " Irish Heiress," — a long, 
disagreeable, hut highly important part, which I un- 
dertook at the particular request of author and man- 
agement ; because, though it was not such a one as, 
of right, belonged to me — there was no other person 
in the theatre^ disengaged, to whom it was considered 
safe to intrust it. It was about thirty lengths (1,200 
lines long) — a villain, without a good point or a re- 
deeming situation. I did the best I could with it : 
endeavouring to -lighten its features somewhat, by an 
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easy, gentlemaDly, insouciant style, instead of making 
him the old, accepted, conventional stage- villain, with 
black hair, and a scowling lace. 

Hartley, the acting manager, rather chnckling at 
the up-hill part I had had, said to my father, who 
was present the first night,^ 

" Well, what do yon think of your son!" 

Bat he took nothing by his motion ; for, said 
the governor, "My son saved yonr play;— that's 
what I think." 

Mr. Plausible grinned, and was silent. 

The play, however, only survived two nights, in 
spite of a cast including Mr. Farren, Mr. Harley, 
G. Mathews, Mrs. Nisbett, Madame Vestris, and 
Mrs. Orger. In this country it had, I have under- 
stood, considerable success at the Park Theatre. 

I give the following list of the Govbnt Gabdbn 
CoupANT in 1841-2, as a specimen of what strength 
was deemed necessary in a metropolitan theatre, in 
those days : — 



Acting and Slagt Manager ; 
Ur. Obo, Bortlej', acting uid Bta^ manager, with a great vuiet 
of bu^eas; the bluff, hearty old mBO, pertt noblei, Falstaff, fto. 

Light Comtdp and Eccentrk* : 
ChorleB MathewB {Lessee.) Walter Laoy. F, Viniiig. 

Leadmg BatvMtt : 
Qeo. Tandeiilioff, John Cooper. 

Old Men : 
Wm. Farren, F, MattbewB. , C. W. QraDbr. 
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Z*w Gomtdy : 
J. P. Earley. D. Meadona. 

Iriak Qkttraetert: 
Joba Brougham. 

Hea/ar/ Bv^iaett : 
C Diddear. J. Bland. 

Walldng Oentlemea ,- 
y. A. Wigan* H. Bland 

Panlornvme and Oeneral Butineai : 
re. Payne. Mesere. Moralli. 

Honner. „ J. Kidgway . 

T. Ridwsy. 





Ladies. 




Mm. NUbett. 


Madame Veatris. 


Ura. Glover. 


[n. W. Laoy. 


UrH, H, Bland. 


Mra. Brougbam. 


Um Cooper, 


MisaLea. 


Mre. S. C. Jon™. 


[re. Selby. 


Mrs. W. Weat 





Oolimbine: 
Miss Fairbrotber. 
Two Uusaa EandBll, witb a large Corps de BalUi. 

In addition to the above we bad regularly en- 
gaged to support 

Mias A. Eemble, 
Henn. Hornaon, Bings, and Homcaatle, tenori. 
Vte. Stretton, baritone. 
Meaara. Bommi and Leffler, hat*; and a fine Cborua. 

The above list will give tbe reader some idea of a 
fall company ; and of the expense of conducting a 
great London theatre, such as Coyent Garden tea*. 
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There is nothing else, noteworthy, that occurred 
this Beason, except the fact that, in spite of the large 
houses drawn by Miss A. Kemble, three nights dnring 
the week — out of which she, I understood, received 
J'20 a night — half salaries only were paid at the latter 
portion of the season. The tact is, we bad such a 
full compaDy, especially with the additions that were 
necessarily made to it for the production of opera, and 
euch a lavish expenditure was incurred in the getting 
up of every new play, that it would have required 
more than extraordinarily good houses nightly, to meet 
the immense outlay in salaries and decorations. The 
consequence was, that the season closed earlier than 
□sual ^ and the reins of management fell from the 
hands of Yestris and Mathews, and were transferred, 
for the coming season, into those of Mr. Charles 
Eemble. 

He very politely offered me a renewal of my en- 
gagement, which I declined, with thanks, having 
made up my mind to try my fortune in the United 
States, from which my fether and sister bad just re- 
turned ; they were engaged by Mr. Kemhle as his 
principal supports. 

I therefore put myself in correspondence with Mr. 
Simpson, of the Park Theatre, and arranged with 
him for a fortnight's engagement there, in Septem- 
ber, 1842. 

Daring this year I played with my father and 
«ster at Liverpool — the first and only time that we 
ever appeared together. The plays selected were 
*' Romeo and Juliet," " As you like it," " Ion," " The 
Wife," " Love," '• The Hunchback," and " The 
Bridals of Messina : " the latter we played four nights 
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Our joint engagemeut created consi- 
derable interest, and drew fine Louses ; but m^ 
fatber, I was sorry to see, was very ill at ease in 
playing with me, and I felt no less ff^ne with bim. 
He could not get over bis feeling of disappointment 
at my having adopted the stage as a profession : tbis 
affected bis acting, and I saw that it did : it was con- 
tinually betraying itself, and destroying bis abstrac- 
tion, and his self- identification with bis character, for 
the nigbt. My sister was aware of this, too ; and, of 
course, she was unpleasantly acted on by her con- 
sciousness of it. In fact, it threw us all off our 
balance ; and we were very uncomfortable all round. 
The audience, of course, knew nothing of these " se- 
cret stings : " to them, the affair was a delight, and 
to us, in their eyes, a triumph. They applauded, 
and called ua, nigbt after nigbt, regarding ns as the 
happiest, most united, mutually-contented femily 
party ever seen upon any stage ! How true is my 
motto^ 

Decipit 

FroDB prima multoa, rara mens mtelligit 

Quod interiora oondidit cura uigulo. 

The tinsel glitter, and the Bpecioiu mien 

Delude the moBt ; tev pry behind the BCeoe. 

Previous to my departure for the United States I 
played a farewell engagement in Liverpool, appearing 
in Macbeth, Lord Townley, The Stranger, Faul- 
conbridge (Mrs. Warner waa the Lady Macbeth, 
&c.), Virginius, Jacques ; and, for my farewell ap- 
pearance, on the 1 6t August, 1812, Hamlet: Miss 
Julia Bennett (Mrs- Barrow) was the Virginia and 
Ophelia^at that time in the fresh bloom of youthful 
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beauty, almost giclist in appearance (she could not 
have been more than twenty), and the heau ideal of 
feminine softness and delicacy. 

G. V. Bbooeb was the leading actor there, in the 
(nil possession of his voice, which he afterwards lost 
to a great extent ; that is, its tone became enfeebled 
and impaired ; under that disadvantage he was after- 
wards seen in this country; when, from that very 
defect, people were puzzled to know how he had ac- 
quired his English reputation. At the time I speak 
of he had a noble organ, and great natural qnalifi- 
cations : had his study and culture been equal to his 
personal gifts be would have been, really, a line 
actor. 

W. J. Hammond, who afterwards died in New 
York (in 1848, I thiak), was then the lessee and 
manager of the Liverpool Theatre Royal, and in his 
hands it lost its high prestige, as the school in which 
artists were formed for the London arena, to which, 
" in its high and palmy days," it was the stepping- 
stone. But its glories were past ; it had fallen from 
its high estate. From being next in rank to the 
metropolis, and where, " as I have heard my father 
tell,^ John Kemble wbs wont to say, a tragedy was 
as well done as in London, it had, in 1842, sunk to 
the level of a mere conn try -theatre. And this fact 
of the decay of the Liverpool Theatre Boyal was 
most significant of the general decline of the drama 
in England, which has been going on with a 

"faciiiB daacenaoa Averni," 

ever since .' So I turned my face to the United States. 
" Mehora speramns V 
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COBALIE WALTON. THE COUNTRY 
ACTRESS. 

Sn Eplnott (Tom Veil l.fb. 

No man hsr aonowi I benail, 
Tet thiti will be a mDumiul tale. 

And they who listen ma; believe. — The Quoub. 

CHiPTER I.— MmiBBT. 

ODBBdemonal dead I dead I dead! — OlWto. 

" ViBTUB," writes the accomplished Mrs. Jamieson — 
ODe well qualified to speak authoritatively, philo- 
sophically, yet kindly, on all that concerns her own 
sex, — " Virtue is scarcely virtue till it has stood the 
test." 

How many proud virtues are there that walk with 
stately step, arched neck, and curved lip, tbrongh 
the admiring world, that have won the lily-crown 
without the martyr-struggle — that have held their 
nnruf&ed course, without trial or temptation to turn 
them from their flower-strewn path. 7*^^ are happy, 
and should be charitable ; nor think too harshly of 
those whose steps have been through whirlwind and 
through flame : no wonder if sometimes the poor head 
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grow dizzy, the foot trip, the hrain throb, and the 
victim fall I Have pity on her ! Let it not still be 
true that 

" LovelisBt tbinga have mere; shown 

To everj biling but their own, 

And every noe a tear can claim, 

Except an erring aiater'a shams 1 " 

There are, too, esamples of humble, heroic, mar- 
tyr-virtue, struggling against temptation, in obscurity 
and secret : loving goodness for goodness' sake, and 
UDcheered bymen'sapproval, unseen and unregarded ; 
yet, like the diamond, preserving the heaveu-bom 
brightness of its unsullied purity in the depths of 
darkness and of gloom. 

Of such a one am I now to tell the simple, yet 
touching story. Poor Coralie Walton ! May tbe earth 
lie lightly on thee, now thou sleepest beneath it, for 
whilst thou wast upon it, it was hard and bitter to 
thee I 

She was an actress in a small country theatre, in 
England, scarce more than seventeen years of age ; 
her form light as an antelope's, gracettil as a fawn's ; 
her features of classic outline, yet soft ae Hebe's ; her 
auburn hair fell in waves, not curls, upon a neck of 
transpareot whiteness ; and her clear blue eye, when 
it met yours, looked out — with the franknesa of maiden 
truth — ^from beneath long, dark lashes, veiling its 
depths, and lending an additional softness to the mel' 
aucholy which cast a gentle shadow over a &ce too 
young for sorrow, and yet too serious for happiness. 

My first of five performances at the S Theatre 

was to be Virginius. I learned by the bill, which the ' 
call-boy banded to me iu the moroing, that the Yirgi- 
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iii» was to be a Miss Goralie Walton ; and I met her 
at rehearsal She was dressed in remarkably good 
taste ; very plainly, but very neatly. Her toilette was 
the simplest possible; evidently of no very expensive 
materials, yet so harmonious in its simplicity, and so 
exquisitely adapted to the person of the wearer, so 
well fitting her shape, so scruputously clean, so trim, 
that it never entered one's head to remark the ma- 
terials, satisfied with the completeness of the general 
effect. She was a little — the least in the world — above 
the middle size ; and she looked like a young lady 
in her morniug dress — I speak of course of countries 
where a lady is never seen at breakfast in brocade and 
diamonds ! The manager introduced her, and her 
salutation was perfectly cany, and comme Ufaut; dis- 
tant, as to a stranger — yet not stiff or over-formal— 
that stranger being a brother-artist. 

In rehearsing, she was literally exact in the text ; 
appeared familiar with the accustomed business* of 
the scene; and she received any little suggestion that 
I made to her with politeness and a silent bend of 
acknowledgment. She wore a veil at first, but when 
ehe commenced the scene, she raised it for the con- 
venience of our set-dialogue ; so that I had a fair op- 
portunity of remarking the delicacy and nobleness of 
her features. At the conclusion of her share in the 
rehearsal, she bowed and left the theatre. 

We had not exchanged twenty words, and yet I 
felt myself strangely interested in her. I inquired 



* It ran; ba neceaBiiry to explain to the general reader, tbat nliat 
the actor oalU the buaineea of a scene ia the moTement, the doings, 
and the changes of relatire poutiuns, b; which it a acaompanied. 
G 2 
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of the manager who ahe was : he knew nothing of 
her history, he said ; she had come amongst them 
about twelve months ago ; had presented herself to 
him, an utter stranger, without recommendation or 
iDtroduction, soliciting employment in his theatre. 
Struck by the modesty, and what he called the gen- 
tility of her appearance, he had given her an engage- 
ment to play the " walking ladies," at a very moderate 
weekly remuneration, for which she expressed herself 
extremely grateful. Her attention to her duties had 
been so exemplary, he said, her general conduct so 
winning, and her improvement so rapid, that, on bis 
leading-lady suddenly leaving him, six months since, 
in a huff, for aome fancied slight to her dignity, he 
had put Miss Walton into her place, at first as an 
experiment merely ; but, finding that she acquitted 
herself in her new position with eatisfaction to the 
audience and to himself, be had retained lier in it. 
" And never," he added, " was there a more obliging 
or ready creature ; she has a remarkably quick study, 
and will sit up all night to get up in a new part, if I 
ask her." 

" You don't ask her, often, I hopeS" said I, feeling; 
bow likely such a disposition nas to be taken advan- 
tage of 

" Why," said he, " in a country theatre, we are 
sometimes obliged to get ready in pieces In a great. 
hurry i and we can't be very nice about calling on 
our people ; and you stars, you know, require your, 
plays to be perfect: so all have to stir themselves." 

" Yes," I said, " I suppose It is so. But she Beems 
sad, melancholy. Has she no friends 1 Is she an 
orphan !" 
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" I doD't know," said the manager ; " there's some 
mystery about her. She never mentions her family. 
I once hinted at her connections — her home. ' Home I * 
she exclaimed, with a dark, lowering look, such as I 
bad never seen on her face hetore, and with a sort of 
a shudder, I thonglit. Then, after a pause, she added, 
' Never mention that word to me again. I will faith- 
fully perform all my duties, and I thank you for the 
employment you have given me ; but never, never, 
talk to me of home again, if you desire me to remain 
with you .' ' Since then, I have, of course, been silent 
on the subject. My wife is very much attached to 
her ; but she rather avoids society, and nothing can 
draw her into confidence." 

" She is very beautiful," I said ; *' and if her 
talents be at all equal to her personal attractione, she 
must soon be transplanted to a London theatre." 

"0, she has already had a very good offer from 
London, which she has declined ; this much she con- 
fided to my wife, one day," said the manager. 

" She is biding her time, perhaps," I said ; " and 
waits till she can go to London in a more assured po- 
ration, by practice and experience. If so, I commend 
her ; she is right." 

"No," replied the manager; "she told my wife, 
-who pressed her with a woman's curiosity, that she 
never would set foot in London again." 

"Again! then she came from thence!" I sug- 
gested. 

" I don't know," answered the manager ; " that's 
what she said, however. Excuse me, I see there's the 
printer's devil ; I must make out to-morrow's bill : 
Othello, eh V 
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. " Yea," I said, " if it's agreeable to you." 

" Perfectly," and we parted; the manager to make 
out his bill, I to my hotel, and my early dinner. 

Dnring my solitary meal — the inevitable sole and 
mutton chop, and half-pint of sherry — I confess my 
thoughts would run on the lovely Goralie Walton, and 
the seeming mystery that overhang her. I longed fe- 
verishly for seven o'clock, that I might see her act, 
andohserve how she would acquit herself on the stage; 
for a rehearsal gives little insight into an actor or 
actress's capabilities. Virginia is not a great part; 
hut it would be sufficient to call forth her sensibilities 
and pathos, if she possessed them ; so I waited for six 
o'clock ; then went down to the theatre rather earlier 
than usual, fonnd some boys already flattening their 
noses at the gallery door, and some eager pit-itet 
gatberiog by degrees. 

There was a good house. I got through my first 
scene, and came to the second one, in which Virginia 
enters. I was nervously anxious to see how she 
would look, in the simple Roman drapery of the 
character. When I gave the cim for ^er entrance, I 
declare I felt my heart beat quickly — and why I I 
knew not ! 

With my hack to her place of entrance, I did not 
hear her light foot, which, encased in its little sandal, 
made (in the language of the text of this very play) 

"a Bound bo fioe 
Tbat natbicg livea 'tnixt it and ailence ; " 

bnt a positive thrill through the house, and a burst 
of admiring applause, told me that she was on ; the 
nest moment she was at my side. 
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So sweet a vision I had never seen ! She was the 
perfection of girlish beanty, the type of classic grace, 
the ideal of feminine softness, all tiDged and shaded 
by a pervadiag sadaess. Haviag very slightly, and 
I thought, rather contemptuously, acknowledged the 
reception given her by the andience, she commenced 
the dialogue, in the most sadly mnsical voice that 
ever fell upon my ear. 

I paused a moment — gazing upon her with what 
might at least pass for a father's pride in his lovely 
child, bnt which I fear had a deeper admiration in it — 
before I answered her ; aod when I did, I found my 
own voice unwittingly subdued almost to the quality 
of hers ; she filled me with respect, with tender 
interest ; and the scene that followed was listened to 
with breathless attention, and straining eyes; you 
might have heard a pin drop, so silent was the honse. 
When, with the words, 

" EiBB me, my girl," 

I printed a paternal kiss upon her clear white fore- 
head, I felt a thrill run through me, that told me how 
thin was the partition that divides sjrmpathy from 
love. 

She played Virginia sweetly ; delivering the text 
with remarkable intelligence and sensibility ; her 
gestures and attitudes were marked by that grace 
which is 

"beyond the retich of art." 

and which natare alone can ^ve. 

One thing, in her scenes with Icilius, struck me 
strangely; she seemed almost to shrink from her 
lover, not merely with a woman^s natural timidity. 
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bat as if she shunned his touch as hateful to her ; 
and when, in that solemn betrothment, in the second 
act, I placed her hand in his, with the adjuratioD to 
him, 



when with these solemn words I placed her hand in 
his, I am sure I observed a shudder, a frisson, pass 
through her frame. Strange ! Could it be a 
Woman's affectation, — mere eoqtietterie f May be ; 
women are hard to fathom. May 1 say of myself, 
that I never played Virginins with such ^lan, such 
truthfulness of feeling, before or since. As I ad- 
vanced into the part, this young, beanfciiul creature, 
became really to me 

" my charish'd ' 
And most deBorredly beloved child :" 

she clung to me with a gentle, con6ding tenderness, 
as if she would fain throw herself, with all her fears, 
her griefe, her sufferings, upon a father's love. Tears 
streamed Arom her uplifted eyes ; I caught the infec- 
tion ; and the audience wept, and women sobbed in 
sympathy. 

At the close of the fourth act, which ends with 
Virginius sacrificing his daughter's life to save her 
honour, as the curtain fell, there was a simultaneous 
outburst of enthusiasm, and a prolonged call for our 
re-appearance. I' went towards the place where I 
had laid her down as I stabbed her, and found her 
surrounded by the ladies of the theatre, who were 
applying restoratives to her nostrils and temples. 
When they had come to raise her from the stage. 
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they foand her insensible ; she had fainted, and I 
suppose reoiaiDed in that state till the curtain feli. 
She was now gradually recovering ; a little eau de 
cologne, brought from my dressing-room and ponred 
into her lips, awakened her to consciousness ; she 
gazed wildly around, and on recognizing her situation, 
burst into an hysteric passion of tears. These she re- 
strwnedbyastrongeffortofher will. The "call" con- 
tinued loudly in tiront of the house ; and on the ma- 
nager asking her if she was now able to go on, she 
placed her hand calmly and silently in mine, walked 
OD with me before the curtain, like one in her sleep, 
passed across the stage, mechanically saluting the 
audience, and the moment she was out of their sight 
disengaged her hand from mine, and without a word, 
hurried away. I saw her no more that night. 

The next day's rehearsal was Othello, for the night. 
She was on the stage in due time, looking paler and 
more subdued than ever. To my inquiries after her 
health, she replied that she was much better now ; 
the heat of the theatre had been too much for her, 
she aaid, that was all. 

But I observed her frequently apply her handker- 
chief to her lips, and I fancied I perceived the stain 
of blood on it, when she withdrew it. " Poor child ! " 
I thought, "is it so!" 

She rehearsed Desdemona in a very low voice, as 
if speaking were painiul to her. We scarcely ex- 
changed a word together, out of the set dialogue, in 
which she was scrupulously perfect ; and I could only 
endeavour to express a silent sympathy. 

When the rehearsal was over, I spoke to the man- 
ager, representing what I had observed, and ventur- 
G 6 
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ing to say to him, that I really thought Miss Wal- 
ton was too ill to contiDue playing thus, night after 
night. 

" But what am I to do ? " he said ; " she's in every 
piece you play ; I don't know how to supply her 
place. To-morrow ' Wild Oats,' you know ; and 
she's up for Lady Amaranth." 

" Can't we change the play, I said ; " do Mac- 
beth ; let your wife play Lady Macbeth, which of 
course she has ofteu done ; and give Miss Walton at 
least a night's rest." 

" Very good," said the kindly manager, " be it so ! 
I shall be glad to spare her a night.'' 

" The nigbt after we can do Pizarro ; you can 
get on without her for Cora, I dare say." 

" Well, we'll try," said the manager. 

So there were two nights' respite for the poor 
girl. 

As Desdemona, she looked charmingly ; but in 
her acting there was this remarkable peculiarity, 
that, as she shrank from Icilius's love last night, this 
night she shrank from Othello's, and really seemed 
to shudder at my embrace ! What could it mean t 

The last scene, in the chamber, she played with 
terrible earnestness : her asseverations of innocence, 
her prayers for mercy, her agonized supplications, her 
heart-rending shrieks, and her convulsive death- 
struggle, tore my heart, and made me really 

" call that a marder whick 
I thought a RBcriSoe." 

The death-calm into which she fell, when the deed 
was completed, was no less terrible to me. I could 
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not help fearing; that she was dead ; a chill came over 
Die ; for if &o, Hwaa I that had killed her I When I 
put tny hand oa her heart, in the action of the scene, 
ac she lay there more white than snow, 

" and amootli bm monumental alabaBter," 

there was no throbbing ; ber'pulse seemed motionless; 
her breath would not bave stirred a feather ! Oh, 
how I longed for the scene to end ! 

The knocking at the door came ; Emilia entered, 
and, at the proper time, approached the bed where 
Desdemona lay ; how eagerly I listened for tb» dying 
words — ■ 
"A guiltless death I die. Commend me to my kind lord '." — 

but they came not. To Emilia's question, 

"Whohftthdonetiiial" 

she returned no answer ; all was silent, still as the 
grave! 

Good God ! could »he he really deadl There waa 
DO time for thought ; I hurried through the scene. 
Emilia, the manager's wife, was evidently as anxious 
as I. I thought every one who had to speak drawled 
out their words with maddening deliberation. I raced 
through mine like one bewildered ! At last, I^o has 
left the stage ; one more speech ; Othello strikes the 
poniard to his heart, and, thank God ! the curtain is 
down. 

I sprang up from the stage ; rushed to the bed ; 
but she, she moved not, stirred not ; there she lay 
pale as her sheets, unconscious as the grave ! 

" Water, for Heaven's sake, water ! " I shrieked. 
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Water was brouglit, and ber hands and temples were 
bathed with it. The kind wife of the manager held 
smellinji^BaltB to her nostrils, and endearonred to force 
sal volatile and water throngb ber teeth. At length, 
she slowly opeaed her eyes, gave a sigh, and a burst 
of hyaterics followed. 

" Thank God ! " I exclaimed, for I knew then she 
was safe. Id this state she was carried, wrapt np, to 
the Green-Boom; her corset was cut ; a physician was 
sent for, and she was sufficiently recovered to be sent 
to her lodgings in a carriage, under the care of the 
manager's wife, who, in ber stage clothes, just as she 
was, attended her ; carrying ont the service of Emilia 
to her mistress beyond the limits of the mimic scene. 
Ah ! there is much kind feeling behind the scenes 
of a theatre, when it is really called for, whatever 
jealousies, envies, and heart-burnings may have scope 
there at ordinary times. But ichere do these not have 
playf 

As for me, all night long, that calm, impassable 
fece— 

" So coldly sweet, bo deadly fair, 
Aa if the bouI were wanting there" — 

haunted me, and banished sleep from my eyelids. 
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OORALIE WALTON. 

CHAPTER n.— Love— Thb Autbub. 

Whj, what w«re lifs — what were it wortb t though rich 
Id all that makes iti worth, unleaa made rioh 
By her dear loie, the riches paramouDt, 
And crown of all \—JlfS. Play. 

I WAS glad to learo the next day that Mies Walton 
was qnite composed. Rest, the surgeon said, was all 
she needed ; a few days would restore her. The two 
next nights she would not be called on to appear, 
fortunately ; but the third was my " benefit and last 
night." The play fixed on was " Hamlet," and she 
was to be the Ophelia. I besought the manager to 
change it, but he was inexorable ; " for," said he, " it 
is the strongest play we could put up with yont 
name, and there will be a great honse." 

" But," I said, " what are a few pounds' difference 
in the receipts, compared to the risk of the health, 
perhaps the life, of this poor child!" 

*' I am just as aorry for her," he replied, " as you 
are ; but, you see, I know all about it. Half of it is 
mere nervousness, the result of a little love-afiair, in 
which she was disappointed ; and love icenee awaken 
the recollection of it." 
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" Ha !" I said, " that then explains" — 

" To be sure it <loes," he said, intenupting tue ; 
" did not you see she could not stand them ! Now, 
there is no love scene in ' Hamlet ; ' she'll get on well 
enough in Ophelia — ^you'll see." 

" Pray," I s^d, "may I aak"— 

" Ha !" he interrupted, " I see you are interested. 
Well, step into my room, sit down, and I'll tell yon as 
much as I knoip of it ; which is not much, afler all.^' 

I eagerly assented. We seated ourselves, and the 
' manager began : 

" Of course, a girl like this, with her attractions, 
has had hosts of followers ; half the young fellows of 

the place have gone crazy about her. At L , 

the town where we play in the winter, the son of the 
richest landed proprietor in the neighbourhood wrote 
letter afler letter to her, sending her the most costly 
presents, and making her the most extravagant offers 
if she would accept his protection." 

"And how did she accept these proposals?" 

" Very calmly, bnt very decidedly. She did not 
get up any scene, nor make any explosion. She came 
to me one day, with two letters, and a casket con- 
taining a necklace, brooch, and ear-rings, in magnifi-' 
cent pearls, — ' Mr. Henderson,' said she, ' I am here 
attecly friendless and unprotected, unless I can rely 
upon your kiudness.' I assured her I should be happy 
to serve her. ' Then,' said she, ' do me the favour to 

return these letters, and this casket to Mr, , 

and request him to desist from tronbling me with any 
further notice. I presume,' she added, ' as an actress, 
I am exposed to these importunities ; but I wish yon 
to tell him that I consider them insults, nevertheless, 
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and that, if he is a gentleman really, he will at once 
desist from them. You may add/ she continued, ' that 
I have left word at the door, that no message from 
him shall be received ; and the servant-girl has liberty 
to keep any presents that he may send to me id fntnre ; 
therefore, beg him not to waste his time and money 
on one who is so utterly insensible as I am.' All this 
she said without any display of indignation, but with 
a contemptuous coolness, by no means fiattering to its 
object." 

" And how did you proceed," I inquired. 

" I executed her commission," he replied, " to the 

letter. ' And who the are yon, sir,' said the 

young swell, 'to interfere in this matter! You're 
only the manager of a twopenny theatre.' ' Yes,' I 
replied; 'one thing more.* 'What's that?' said he. 
' A man,' I replied, ' that will not stand by and see a 
good girl insulted, merely because her position ex- 
poses her.' ' Well, we shall see,' he said. ' We 
shall,' I replied, and left him. For a time his perse- 
cution seemed to have ceased, and he stayed away 
entirely from the theatre. One night he came, somo- 
what excited with wine, raved about the lobbies in a 
Irantic manner; and, the. next day, commenced the 
siege more pertinaciously than ever. Letters and 
presents rained in upon her, sometimes left at her 
lodgings, and sometimes at the theatre. She never 
opened them, but they were handed at once to me. 
Meantime, he made a hundred ineffectual attempts to 
introdnce himself to her, all of which were defeated 
by the wit of an Irish servant-girl, who barred hiB 
entrance with a thousand excuses, and, I verily 
believe, would have brojcea his head with her flat- 
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iron, rather than have let him cross the threshold, 
" Arrah .' what would he he hotherin' the darlint for!' 
said Biddy ; ' bad ceas to him ! if it's wanting a 
sweetheart she was, it's not such a spalpane as that 
she'd be takin' !' 

At last my young furioto cornea to me, and 
demands to know the meaning of it all : ' She has 
received my presents,' says he, ' and now she puts on 
airs, and pretends she won't see me.' ' Yonr pre- 
sents,' said I, 'she has never even seen; both they 
and your letters have been placed unopened in my 
hands ; and, as they now amount to a large parcel, I 
purpose sending them back this evening.' ' Bab ! ' 
said he, ' I don't believe a ward of it ; it's a deep game 
you're all playing ; I see what you're at ; you're in 
league with her to hook me in ; but it won't do, I tell 
you.' ' You will have proo^' I said, ' before the 
evening is over, of what my game is, and, I believe, 
it will rather surprise yon.' He left me, with threats 
■of vengeance on me and my theatre ; his father 
was a magistrate, he said, and he would have me 
drummed out of the town. ' I am glad,' I replied, 
' you have mentioned your father, because it is to 

him I intend to appeal.' ' Appeal, and be d d,' 

he said, and broke out of the room. 

*' I had already made np my mind as to my course : 
I packed np all his letters and presents into one par- 
cel, and sent them that very evening to his lather, 
with a note, explaining his son's folly, and requesting 
him to use his authority to put an end to the perse- 
cution." 

" That, of course, was effectual !" I said. 

" Yes," he continued : " the young inamorato was 
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seen here no more ; and we learnt that he had been 
sent by his father, at an hour's notice, on buainese to 
Oermany. The old gentleman wrote me a note of 
thanks, and sent a gold watch for Miss Walton, which, 
at her request, I immediately retnmed to him. Bah ! 
these rich people think a jewel or a trinket is like 
Hotspur's fop's ' parmeceti,' ' the sovereign'st remedy 
for an inward bruise ! ' " 

" But this," I asked, " is not the love affair that 
Miss Walton's nerves are suffering from!" 

" 0, ao,'" replied Mr. Henderson ; "that's qntte a 
different matter. That happened here. But it's dtn- 
ner-time now : 111 finish the story to-night, after the 
play." 

Macbeth never seemed so long and so tedions to me 
as on that evening. From Mrs. Henderson, who played 
Lady Macbeth, I learned, with delight, between the 
acts, that Miss Walton had slept through the greater 
part of the day, and was much refreshed by it and 
tolerably tranquil. At length I was slain by Mac- 
dnff, after the usual " terrific ^ cat and thrust fight : 
never was death more welcome ! I hurried to my 
dressing-room, undressed, re-dressed in an incredibly 
short space of time, hastened to the manager, dragged 
him to the hotel, and having snatched a hasty supper, 
ordered the " materials" and cigars, and begged him 
to finish his story. 

" What I have related to you so far took place," 

he said, " at L , the other town where we play in 

the winter. We left there for this place shortly after ; 
and here Miss Walton's admirers were numerous. I 
really believe she might have married well, if she had 
chosen ; but she positively forbade me to iatrodace 
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any of t^m to her, and acquired, at length, the sohri' 
quet, avaoug the youog fellows, of the man-kater. 

" Among the most ardent and moat respectful of 
her worshippers was a handsome youth, named Lionel 
Bansom. He was the son of a deceased officer in the 
army, residing with his mother. By her death, shortly 
after my first acquaintance with him, he came into 
possession of ready money to the amount of about two 
thousand pounds. He wtiM an elegant young fellow, 
only just of age, without any profession or occupar 
tion : he had always been intended for the army ; but, 
from want of means or influence, his mother had failed 
to procure a commission for him. He bad obtained a 
small income from bis pen, by contributions to local 
papers, and sometimes to a second-rate magazine ; and 
was altogether a very accomplished, taking, yonng 
chap. His admiration of Miss Walton approached to 
worship ; but she repelled every attempt at an intro- 
duction. He was in despair ; and sat at the theatre 
every night, devouring Ooralie with bis eyes. I 
placed him on the free list, as the only compliment I 
could make to his devotion ; hut he more frequently 
paid than took advantage of the privilege. At lengthy 
one day, he came to me at the theatre, and told me 
be bad resolved to go upon the stage, and wished to 
commence with me. It was in vain that I endea- 
voured to dissuade him. He bad made up his mind, 
he said ; he thought be bod talents for the stage, and 
no other profession was open to him. He had some 
money at jH-esent, and would play at first without 
any pecuniary compensation, if I would give him 
some instructions in the details of the business. Of 
course I saw through the inspiring motive of his r&? 
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Bolution : it was to be near the object of his adoratioo. 
Fiivling him immovably detenninei], I agreed that he 
should have an appearaoce ; and that, if Buccesstiil, 
he should continue to play with me, occasionally, 
snch parts as he might select, with ample time and 
opportunity for their study, under my superintend- 
ence. 

" Borneo was the part he chose for his debut : 
well I understood the reason why. It would give 
him an opportunity of pouring out his passion, nnre- 
proTed, ID the most beautiful of language, in the ear 
of her who was the JuUei of his soul. I enquired 
under what name he would be announced. ' Under 
t^ otM), he replied ; I am doing nothing to disho- 
nour it ; and I will show her — that is —I will show 
everyhody, that I am not ashamed of the profession I 
adopt.' ' You are wrong, Mr. Bansom,' I said ; but 
you must have your own way.' 

" He was already perfect in the words of Romeo : 
I instructed him in the business and action : he 
fenced well, and his carriage was that of a soldier 
and a gentleman. He had a fine dark eye, an al- 
most olive complexion, with a tinge of red in his 
cheek ; and long, black, wavy hair. AU that he 
wanted to complete his appearance for Bomeo was a 
befitting costume ; — that he procured from a first-rate 
costumier in London ; and then he announced to me 
that be was ready. 

" It had been, somehow, tacitly understood be- 
tween ue, that not a word was to be said to Miss Wal- 
ton about his intention until he should meet her at 
rehearsal. Then, for the first time, he was introduced 
to her. He turned very pale as he spoke to her. She 
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was perfectly cool, collected, and indifferent; for I 
don't really suppose she had ever spent a thought on 
him. The rehearsal passed off very well ; he was 
perfect, steady, and certain in the business in which I 
had instructed him ; and his reading of the text was 
full of intelligence and feeling ; though he evidently, 
to my eye, restrained himself in its expression. I 
gave him three more rehearsals, and announced him 
for the Monday following, under his own name, as he 
had required. 

" Public curiosity and wonder were excited to an 
extraordinary pitch : for he was well known in the 
town ; and the house was crowded in every part long 
before seven o'clock. I went to his dressing-room, and 
shook him by the hand ; he was apparently calm ; yet 
I saw there was a high excitement within. '■ DonH 
speak to me, Henderean,' he said, ' and I shall be all 
right.' I left him without another word. Ten 
minutes afterwards the curt^n drew up, I played 
Mercutio ; and I believe I was the more nervous of 
the two. 

" His entrance, as he crossed the stage at the back, 
was the signal for universal applause ; hut when, re- 
entering at the first wing, he appeared, with the foot- 
lights full upon him, lighting up his face, and dis- 
playing the perfection of his faultless figure and ele- 
gant costume, the applause rose into deafening cheers, 
which lasted several minutes. I did not wonder at 
it ; for I assure you — no disparagement to present 
company, sir"'^(s£ud the manager, smiling), *' I never 
saw such a Romeo to look at I There he stood, with- 
out a touch of rouge, or the least aid from art, Bomeo 
himself, perfect in youthful grace and beauty. Then, 
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when jon think how she must have looked ae Juliet ! 
I do believe the stage never before gaw, together, such 
a pair as that ttight played in my little theatre ! 

" He acted remarkably well ; there was very little 
of the novice in his manner, and that little only made 
his acting appear the more natural and less »tage-y ; 
tar, after all, sir, you know we do a great many things 
on the stage that nobody ever dreamt of doing any 
where else, Mr. Vaudenhoff." 

" I admit it ; but we'll reform that one day," I 
replied. 

" Well," he continued, " their love-ecenes went ad- 
mirably. He was all fire, all fervour, all passion ; and 
she, though she played Juliet with lesB abandon, as it 
is the fashion to call it, than he displayed, yet she 
acted with great truth and feeling. She had not then 
begun to shrink &om her stage-lovers, as she does 
now : that feeling has arisen since. They were called 
for three times during the play ; and, at the close, 
bouquets were showered upon the stage, which he 
picked up and handed to her, bowing respectfully, 
and showing, before the curtain, by the attention and 
empreesement of bis manner, the high consideration in 
which he wished her to be held. Having brought her 
off the st^e he bowed to her, and wished her good- 
night ; that, I believe, was all that passed between 
them during the evening, apart from the business of 
the play. 

" I could not help asking her : ' Well, Miss Wal- 
ton, how do you like your Romeo P ' He is a gen- 
tleman,' was her brief and comprehensive reply, as 
she walked hastily away. 

" We repeated ' fiomeo and Juliet ' three alter-. 
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nate niKhts. The Dext week they appeared together 
in the ' Lady of Lyons,' which was a still greater mc- 
cess. It took us throagh two weeks, three nights 
each ; and the week after he played Jafiier to her 
Belvidera. The romantic motive of his coming on to 
the Btagre bad got wind in the town, and the popular 
excitement knew no boands ; the honses were 
crowded ; and, as Miss Walton's great propriety of 
behaviour was generally known, every one seemed 
interested in the young and handsome couple." 

" And how," I asked, " did his suit thrive with 
her!" 

" 0," said the manager, " he had evidently gfuned 
ground. They shook hands now when they met, talked 
together pleasantly, and she had allowed him once to 
see her to her lodgings, wishing him good-night at 
the door ; bat he had never yet crossed her threshold. 
One night. Miss Walton had passed ont of the stage- 
door to go home, after the play, attended only by 
the iaithful Biddy, when a gentleman accosted her, 
evidently with the intention of intruding his company 
npoD her, Biddy's quick eye at once detected in 

the stranger her former persecutor of L ; and 

opened on him with a storm of feminine invective, 
heightened by a strong Tipperary brogue. The io' 
trader was, however, obstinate ; he even attempted to 
take Miss Walton's hand : she tamed and fled hack 
towards the stage-door, pursued by her persecntor. 
Just aa she had reached it, it was opened from the in- 
side, and out walked Lionel Bansom : a glance told 
him the state of affairs. ' 0. Mr. B-ansom ! ' she ex- 
claimed, ' you will protect me ! ' ' With my life !' he 
replied ; and I suppose it was the proudest moment of 
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hie life. ' Allow me. Miss Walton, to accompany yon 
home ; may I offer you my arm ! ' She placed her 
arm in his, and they were walking away, when the 
other— Vernon, we will call him — exclaimed in a 
loud, angry voice, and in his usual style of interroga- 

tioD — ' Who the are you, eirt' Baneom paused 

for a moment, and said very quietly, ' In ten minutes 
I shall be happy to answer your question ; at present, 
I am otherwise engaged/ ' You'll find me at the 
Queen's Arms Hotel,' said the other. ' I will find 
you there,' was Bansom's reply. He conducted Miss 
Walton home ; this time she invited him to come in ; 
with a view, I suppose, of preventing an encounter 
between himself and Vernon ; but he declined the 
long-desired privilege, said he would have the honour 
of calling in the morning, wished her good-night, and 
hastened to the Queen's Arms. 

" Biddy had not failed to inform him of the stran- 
ger's name ; so he inquired at once, on entering, for 
Mr. Vernon. ' Who shall I say wants him,' asked 
the waiter. ' There is my card,' said Ransom ; ' give 
it to him ; ' and he slowly followed the waiter into the 
coffee-room. There, Vemon was seated moodily, at 
a table, alone, with aglaseof brandy befpre him; there 
were several persons at the other tables in the room. 
He had just got the card when Hansom entered. He 
walked quietly up to the table where Vemon was 
seated, bowed to him politely, and said, ' Mr. Ver- 
non, you wished to know who I am ; I have now 
called to tell you.' ' O,' said Vernon, bmtally, toss- 
ing the card tuto the fire ; ' I know d d well who 

you are, now ; you are the fellow that acted Jaffier 
to-night ; I saw you strutting and swaggering in your 
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Btage-clothes ; bat it won't do heru, I can tell yon.' 
' Nor will your insolent bnllying pass here either,' re- 
plied Bansom, calmly ; * I am the eon of a British 
officer, and I insist on yonr apologising this moment 
for the insult yon have just offered me.' 'Pshaw!' 
said Vernon ; ' do you know who you're talking to ? 
do yon think I'll degrade myself by apologising to a 
pitiful play-actor !' ' I think,' said Ransom, very de- 
liberately, that he who insults a woman is usually a 
coward when he encounters a man.' 

" Vernon answered not a word, but sprang np, 
seized the riding-whip at his aide (he had ridden in 

from L , which was only twenty miles distant), and 

aimed a cut at Ransom's lace. Ransom, quick as light- 
ning, parried the cut, and the next instant a blow with 
the full force of his arm sent Vernon reeling to the 
floor ; the whip flew from his hand ; Ransom seized it, 
grasped theother by the coHar,and,in spite of his strug- 
gles, inflicted on him a chastisement that left severe 
marks on his face, and which it was likely he wonid 
remember for the rest of his Ktc. The whole aflair was 
so sadden, that the spectators had scarcely time to in- 
terfere, had they been disposed to do so ; and landlord 
and waters came rushing in, jnat as Ransom, having 
inflicted the last finishing cut, flung Vernon violently 
to the other end of the room, exclaiming, — 'Now, 
sir, you know who I am ; and if you desire any fur- 
ther knowledge of me, yon can have it, when and 
where you please.' With that, be strode out of the 
room. Vernon, humiliated and disgraced, ordered 
his horse ten minutes after, gallopped off" in the dark- 
ness of the night, and has never made his appearance 
here since." 
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" Well, now," I interposed, " surely Ransom's 
course was clear. Miss Walton could not be insen- 
sible to such ardent devotion." 

" She was not" said the manager. " Of course, 
tlie affair was related with embellishments in the pa- 
pers; some ill-natured comments were made; but 
sympathy was entirely in favour of the lovers — for 
lovers they now evidently were ; in fact, the general 
belief was that they were engaged, and would shortly 
be married." 

" And did it happen sof I asked. 

" No I — One day, about three months ago. Ran- 
som went suddenly up to London ; I happened 
to see him on his way to the station ; he shook hands 
with me, said he should be back in a day or two ; 
started by the next train, and I never saw him 
again." 

" Dead r" I exclaimed. 

*' No ; sailed for Ameriea a week after : he wrote 
me a hurried note from Liverpool ; said he could ex- 
plain nothing ; he was a wretched man ; almost out 
of bis senses ; begged me to accept bis stage ward- 
robe, as be should never use it again, and said fare- 
well for ever. I wrote to him at Liverpool, and as 
he had obstinately reftised all remuneration for the 
nights he had played, I enclosed a post-office order 
for fifty pounds, which I requested him to accept as 
some compensation for the services he had done me ; 
for he had drawn several good houses. I heard from 
him no more." 

" Grood heavens ! and Miss Walton — !" 

'* Was obstinately silent ; all I could get her to 
admit was, that she had had a letter from him, and 
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written to him io reply ; she added that he would 
never return ! After struggling with her feelings for 
a night or two, she fell sick ; had an attack of brain 
fever ; my wife attended her night and day ; all her 
ravings were of ' Lionel ! cruel, faithless Lionel ! ' 
but nothing definite could be gathered from her dis- 
jointed exclamations. Her illness lasted over six 
weeks : I allowed her two more weeks to get strong 
again, and paid her salary all the time. Poor girl ! 
it was needed for medicine and little luxuries. I got 
on as well as I could in her absence, with the aid of a 
pantomime which I produced ; and last Monday was 
the first night she has played since she acted Belvi- 
dera with Lionel Bansom. And now I have told yoa 
all about it." 

" And this," said I, " explains her aversion to love- 
scenes, and the peculiar shuddering she exhibits at the 
approach of a stage-lover." 

" Just so," said the manager ; " but she'll get over 
it by degrees. The stage don't allow people to in- 
dulge their private feelings too much ; there's no time 
for it ; and it's a good thing, too, that it helps to dis- 
tract one from brooding on sorrow.'" 

" That's true, Mr. Henderson ; there's compensa- 
tion in all things." 

" Well, sir," said he ; " it's late, and Til wish you 
good-night; and don't let Miss Walton's troubles 
spoil your night's rest : she'll be all right in Ophelia 
to-morrow, depend upon it." 

*' I hope so, for her own sake, poor girl !" I re- 
plied ; " good-night ! " 
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CHAPTER HI.— UiDHiBS. 

" There's rosemarf ; Uiab's for remembrance t Pray Iotc, re- 
member 1 " 

" And will he not come Rgun f " — Hahlkt. 

The next morDiDif ushered id a beautiful balmy sum- 
mer's day, and before rehearsal I strolled down to the 
meadows by the river's bank, that were clothed id a 
bright emerald green, through which the winding 
river glided like a silver snake. There were light 
boats dancing and skimming over it ; merry boys were 
laughing and frolicking in them ; ijome were diving 
into the clear water, and ever aiid anon at a shady 
nook yon would come upon a stalwart figure in cords 
and hip-boots, up to the knees in water, rod in hand, 
whipping the stream for salmon-trout. I strolled 
leisurely along, glancing at the water as it sparkled 
beiieath the morning beam, and thinking of that wide 
space of water I was bood to traverse, and of the new 
world on whose theatre I was to appear. At aD 
angle, where the river turned rather sharply, in a lit- 
le retired nook, wrapped up in shawls, and leaning 
on the arm of the faithful Biddy, stood Miss Walton, 
her eyes fixed on the passing river, and her thoughts, 
too, probably, across the sea. 

H 2 
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She started at my footstep, and her pale tace 
slightly flushed at the stirprise, as I raised my hat 
and advaoced to her. She received me without eSbrt 
or atfectatioD ; and I was delighted to find that she 
spoke quite composedly, and professed herself able 
and willing to play Ophelia that night. Still, I 
doubted and trembled for her, when I heard the 
frequent, hatf-Bubdued hacking cough, which inter- 
rupted her speech too often. As we walked together, 
Biddy fell behind ; and I offered Miss Walton my 
arm. Somewhat to my surprise, she accepted it at 
once. After a pause, she looked up into my face, and 
said, " I think you have a kindly disposition." 

*' I should be happy," I answered, " to have the 
opportunity of proving that I merit the compliment." 

*' I thank you," she said ; then, after a pause- — 
" This is your last night here !" 

" Yes." 

"You are going to— to America!" she added, 
falteringly. 

" Yes." 

" Soon?" 

" In three weeks." 

" Indeed ! Perhaps you would oblige me by 
being the bearer of a packet for me !" 

" For yon I Willingly." 

"Thank you. It is not quite ready yet, but — 
when do you leave this place ! " 

" To-morrow ; but I am to play three nights at 

L (the other town under Mr. Henderson's 

management), and you will, perhaps, accompany us ; 
at all events I shall be in the neighbourhood for 
nearly a week." 
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" Very well ; then I'll get the packet ready this 
sfteraoon." 

She was silent for some time ; and I did not inter- 
rupt the current of her thoughts by a word, till we 
drew near the theatre ; then I ventured to say to her, 

" Miss Walton, I dare say you have played Ophelia 
before J " 

" Three times," she answered. 

" Then," I said, " I beg yon will not trouble your- 
self to attend the rehearsal on my account. I will 
make your excuses to Mr. Henderson, and we shall 
get on very well at nim^ht, Fm snre." 

" She replied : " You are tmly kind ; it will be a 
great relief to me to be excused from rehearsal ; I 
shall be the better for it, at night. Thank you very 
mnch." 

She shook my hand quite warmly, and we parted. 
Of course, I duly excused ber absence from rehearsal, 
which was to give additional assurance of her being 
equal to the labour of the night. 

Night came, and Miss Walton made her appear- 
ance in Ophelia, a perfect impersonation of that sweet 
creation of Shakspere — involved in a destiny too 
harsh for her gentle spirit, her heart entangled in a 
love for one " out of her sphere," and forsaken hy 
Mm, on the moti'oe of some terrible duty which she 
cannot comprehend. 

There was a very large audience ; the theatre was 
80 crowded, that seats were placed in the orchestra, 
from which the musicians were excluded. All went 
on admirably, till Hamlet's violent and mocking scene 
with Ophelia, in the third act, commencing, 

' Nymph 1 in th? oriBom be all m; siiu remembered I" 
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The moment I took her hand, saying, in the words of 
the text, 

"I did lore you once," 

I observed her month qniver with a spaBmodic con- 
traction ; and the tone in which she answered, 

"Indeed, tay lord, you made ne believe lo," 
was mournfully touching. But when, continuing the 
dialogue, I went on — 



When I uttered these words she started from me 
as if she had trodden upon an adder, and her face 
expressed pain, anguish, terror, and so she continued 
to tremble and to shrink and to shudder, till my 
parting words to her, which I gave in a mingled tone 
of snbdued love, compassion, and yet of irrevocable 
doom, — 

"To«iiuDiiei;l go, go, go I" 

Then she burst into a passion of tears, which seemed 
to shake her very frame, for, at least, two minutes. 
It was the perfection of acting — if it teas acting — and 
as I stood at the wing watching her, during the ap- 
plause which followed my exit, and which was taken 
up again on her passionate emotion, I thought I had 
never before known how deep Ophelia's love for 
Hamlet was, nor ever seen it so tonchingly repre- 
sented. Her closing speech, ending with, 

" Ah, viot it me/ uting vihat I hate teen, to tee what I teef 
was the disjointed music of a breaking heart — 
" like iweet bellB jongUd out of tuDe and hanh." 
I was obliged to clear my eyes &om a thick mist, 
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before I conld go on again, for my " Instructions to 
the Players." 

In the play Bcene which followed she had little to 
do ; but 1 could not help remarking, as I lay at her 
footstool, that there was a wild wandering of her eye, 
and a hysteric catch in her speech, most painful and 
alarming to notice. With that ended ttiy " business" 
with her on the stage for the evening. 

Daring the fourth act, according to my custom, 
after the severe and continued exertions of the three 
preceding acts of Hamlet, I remained qnietly in 
my dressing-room. The principal features of the 
fourth act are Ophelia's madness, and the return of 
her brother Laertes, /rom acroet the sea ; in this, 
Hamlet is not engaged. I was half-dozing in my 
dressing-room, when my attention was suddenly 
aroused by the most piercing cries and hysterical 
shrieks ; I opened my door and listened ; it was evi- 
dently the voice of Miss Walton. I rushed down 
stairs ; they were carrying her, shrieking, and tossing 
her arms wildly, to the Green-Boom. Poor girl ! the 
mimic madness of Ophelia bad been fatal to her ; it 
had become a fearfiil reality ! The circumstances of 
Ophelia^s story, Hamlet's abandonment, and her 
despair, she had made her own ; they had, in the 
earnestness of her acting, by amysterious operation of 
the brain, been wrought up into a confused union 
with her own identity ; and though she repeated the 
text of her part correctly, and eaog the touching 
snatches of song that rise up in Ophelia's love-lorn 
memory, she had lost all distinction between herself 
and the character she was playing. It was no longer 
Ophelia, it was she herself who was forsaken ; whose 
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lover had fled beyond the sea; whose hopes were 
buried in the grave; whose heart was blighted; whose 
brain was maddened, and to whom nothing was left 
but to despair and die ! Thus she rushed shrieking 
from the stage, and was borne home a hopeless luna- 
tic ; henceforth, 

" The queen of a &Dtaatio realm." 

Imagine with what feelings I went through the fidb 
act, and what a relief it was to see the curtain fall l 

As I was sadjj leaving the theatre the laithftil 
Biddy encountered me, with streaming eyes, holding 
a small packet in her hands. 

" Shure, your honour," said she, sobbing at every 
word, " iiere's a parcel the darlint's after layviug on 
her drescin' table this night : she toutd me if anythin^ 
happened her this night, to deliver it to your honour, 
sir ; and the divel a bit o' me would trust it out o' my 
hands till yourself got it. 0, murther ! murther ! 
what'll we do to save the cratur ! 0, bad luck to 
these theayters t they'll be the death of her, they 
will !" 

I took the packet : said all I could to console 
poor Biddy, but in vain ; she left me sobbing almost 
hysterically, swaying from side to side, and wringing 
her hands, as she hastened home. 

The first thing I did on arriving at the hotel was 
to open the packet. I found that the outside wrapper 
enclosed another, tied with white ribbon, and sealed 
with a seal on which was simply — Coralib. 

That second wrapper was addressed to " Lionel 
Kanbou, United Statet of America." 

Between the two was a note for me; I opened it. 
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Written in a very pretty, ladylike, but unsteady 
band, I read — 

" You Beein to htne a good boBrt ; I trust to yoor honour to da- 
liver tbeae to Aim, if jou ehould ever meet him in Americn. I feet 
tbat after to-night ndcher you and I, nor he and I, shall ever meet 
more in this world. 

" Tell bim I forgive him and bleae him, aad eball do so with my 
last aigb. Farewell ! Ify brain bume I " C. W." 

I placed the package in my writing-case ; and 
went to bed witb a heavy heart. 

The next morning I learnt that she had raved all 
night long, occasionally singing snatches of Ophelia's 
songa, and often, again, lying silent or muttering con- 
fiised sounds, in which conid be distinguished some- 
times, " mother ! mother !" 

That afternoon we left for , the other town 

under Mr. Henderson's theatrical purveyance ; and 
all the company, — except Coralie ! I played my 
three nights listlessly, and with a sad, dead weight 
upon my spirits. On the afternoon of the fourth 
day, Thursday, the manager came to me, with tears 
in his eyes, and said in an agitated voice : — 

" It's all over. Poor girl !" 

" Good God l" I exclaimed, " she's not dead !" 

" Bead that," he said, lianding me a letter blotted 
with tears ; " it's from my wife ; she was not wanted 
in the play last night, so I let her go back to see 
if she could do anything for that poor girl. Bead it, 
read it ; it concerns you." 

J read these words : 

" Poor Coralie Walton died at midnight, utterly eihanated, but 
qnite calm. The last words she uttered, slowly hut distinctly, 
were — TeliMamUt not lo forget." 

H 5 
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XI. 
CORALIE WALTON. 

CHAPTER IV.— Dmpaib. 

One whose hand. 
Like the base Ju<tean, thren a pearl awaj 
Richer tlum *U hia tribe 1 — Othello. 

Three weeks after, in August, 1842, I stepped OD 
board the good ship " Garrick " for New York. 
Goralie's package, of course, went with me, religionsly 
concealed in a secret diawer of my writing-desk. 
One of my first thonghts, on arriving in New York, 
was to examine the play-bills of every theatre for the 
name of Lionel Bansom ; but none snch appeared. I 
next employed a theatrical agent to forward me bills 
of every large theatre in the Uaion, but in vain ; 
none of them contained the name I searched for ; nor 
were any of my personal inquiries more successful. 
I carried the little package with me wherever I went, 
to Philadelphia, Boston, Charleston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, hut in vain ; he for whom it was destined 
was nowhere known in theatrical circles. He might 
have changed his name ; but I met no one who an- 
swered his description. 
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In the early part of 1 847 I was in St. Lonis ; and 
waiting in the office of the hotel, a few minutes hefore 
dinner, X heard a voice cry out alond, — 

" Halloa ! Lionel, where have you been ! we've 
been looking for you everywhere." 

The name Lionel caught my ear instantly. I 
looked at the new-comer, to whom it was addressed, 
uid felt assured, at one glance, that I had found my 
man. " To make assurance double sure," I examined 
the register, and there I found, under a date two days 
back, the name Lionel Ransom, U. S. Army. 

The dinner-bell sounded, and I followed the party 
with which he was, and took my place opposite to 
them at table. I examined him with interest, but 
with caution, for fear of attracting his observation. 
Yes ; 'twas he. There was the olive complexion, but 
pale, very pale ; the thick, clustering, black hair, the 
dark lustrous eye, the elegant form that Henderson 
had described. Yes, my search was over; there 
sat Coralie Walton's Lionel, the lover who had aban- 
doned her, and to whom I bore those sad remem- 
brances, and her parting forgiveness. 

How should I accost him ! His companions 
seemed to look up to him, and treated him with more 
than ordinary consideration ; he was polite and affa- 
ble to them, but spoke little, and that, with a serious, 
grave, and earnest air. I did not observe him smile 
once. The wiue that was poured out for him he put 
to his lips only, but did not drink. Dinner over, I 
heard him tell his friends, in answer to some invita- 
tion of theirs, that he was going to his room to write 
letters. I saw him go up stairs ; and a few minutes 
afterwards I sent my card up to him, with a request 
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to see him in pnvate. The w^ter retnraed, and 
showed me to hia room. On my way thither, I 
stopped ID mj own room, took the package from its 
hiding-place, and put it in my breast-pocket. 

He bowed on my entrance, and pointed to a chair. 
" Mr. Ransom," I said, seating myself, " I have desired 
to meet you for some years ; have searched for you in 
vain ; and have carried abont with me a sacred deposit 
which I have never till now had an opportunity of 
placing in your hands." 

"In mine?" he asked ; "are you not mistaken in 
the person ? Your name is of course familiar to me, 
though I never enter a theatre "' (and a dark shade 
passed over his face) ; " but I am at a loss to con- 
ceive — " 

" This will explain," I said, placing in his hand 
the package which I had drawn from my breast. 

" This '?' said he, taking it with an air of Indif- 
ference ; but the moment his eye rested on the seal, 
he excl^med with a half-cry, as if a dart had pierced 
him — 

" Good Grod .' Coralie !" 

I thought he would have fainted. He recovered 
himself, however; again looked at the package; kissed 
the seal pasasionately several times, then bent forward 
to the table, hiding his face in his hands, and wept. 
I sat by, in silence. 

When he raised his head his face had undergone 
a great change; his look was haggard, wild, almost 
savage ; such a look as Romeo might have worn just 
before he drank the fatal draught at Juliet's tomb. 

" Why do you come hither to raise the deadf he 
asked, almost fiercely. 
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" In obedience to the comiuand of the dead," I 
answered. 

" What do you meanf 

" That package," I replied, " was placed in my 
hands in August, 1842" — 

" The very month she died in," he exclaimed. 

" You know it, then ? — With an injunction to 
deliver it to you, should I ever meet you in this 
country. I have now fulfilled her dying request. She 
liade me, further, to say to you, that she forgave and 
blessed you with her last sigh !" 

During this he gazed on me like one spell-bonnd ; 
or like a man whose eyes are fixed on a spectre whose 
reality he doubts, yet dreads. I paused ; but his gaze 
remained fixed upon me, steadfast, unchanging. 

" Having fultilled the duty imposed on me, I will 
now intrude no longer." 

"No, no; pray remain/' he said, raising himself 
from his abstraction. "I — I thank you — I may have 
more to say to you presently." 

He then, with trembling hands, proceeded to open 
the package. From it fell a witheied rose, whose 
leaves, as it dropped, were scattered like dust on the 
table. He gazed at them for a moment, then — 

" The first little token she ever received from me ! 
— withered, withered; withered !" 

Then appeared a watch, with a hair gnard-chain, 

" My watch," he said, " which I left on her table, 
when I went to London, to see her no more ; and this 
chain was of her hair t" — He kissed it, and again 
wept. 

Then fell out a ring — an opal set in diamonds. 

" This," he said, " is the only present she would 
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ever receive from me, aa a pledge of tbat other plainer 
ring which she never wore ! God !" he cried, " I 
shall go mad '." and he started np, and tore his hair, 
and gnashed hie teeth ! 

" Pray calm yourself," I eaid, endeavoaring to 
soothe him ; " it must be some comfort to you, that 
her last remembrance was of you." 

" Calm ! comfort !" he exclaimed. " There is none 
for me but in death — an honourable death, which I 
am now seeking, and shall surely find '. Am I not the 
greatest wretch that ever breathed! Was ever a 
rillain black as me ! Have I not ' killed the sweetest 
innocent that e'er did lift up eye V" (He quoted un- 
consciously: Shakspere supplying— as he never fails 
to do those who love him — the very fittest language 
for his Impasnoned thoughts.) 

" Listen, sir," he said ; " you are a man^ you have 
a man's heart, or she would not have trusted you with 
these" (pointing to the scattered contents of the 
package). " To yon I will reveal what I have never 
yet confided to human being, though the secret has 
racked and torn my bosom like an imprisoned wolf, 
struggling to gnaw its passage through my heart. It 
will be a relief to me to set it free : it will be a justice 
to her memory to let you know that it was hy no 
fault of hers that she did not bear my worthless name. 
It may be some palliation of my cowardly abandon- 
ment of her, in your eyes, to hear what was the 
dreadfnl secret that maddened me, blinded me, drove 
me an exile from my country and my love ! Will 
you hear me !" 

" With the most 6xed attention," I answered. 

*' Let me first tell you that, from the moment the 
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terrible blow struck me in London, that stunned my 
sense, and set my heart on fire, to the time that I 
fonnd myself on board a ship, cleavin}^ the Atlantic 
waves, I never had one instant's power of calm 
thought — one cessation of the dreadful rushing and 
roaring of the tide of blood that seemed to flow upon 
my brain — one lull of the surging billows of frenzy 
that seemed I>earing me to destruction — one brief re- 
spite from the mocking fiend that goaded me to flight. 
When on board ship, I woke one morning from a 
feverish sleep to the fall consciousness of all I had 
suflered, and all I had lost, no one can paint, no one 
can imagine my agony. I tore my hair, I beat my 
head, I rent my flesh with my teeth, in impotent rage 
at myself and my rash folly. I would have given all 
the rest of my life for but a minute's sight of Coralie, 
that I might have flung myself at her knees and be- 
sought her pardon. But it was impossible ! Here I 
was, within my floating prison : the winds and surging 
waters without ; no escape, no hope ! no Coralie ! In 
my despair I rushed, half naked, upon deck, and 
wonld have thrown myself into the deep, as if it would 
bear my body to her feet ; but strong hands seized 
me, forced me down below, and lashed me to my bed. 
Three weeks' delirium was the result. 

" The first thing that I remember, after that, was 
the words, * a pilot has come aboard," pronounced 
by some one near me. I turned my head, and tried 
to speak, but &iled in the effort, from weakness ; and 
the unformed words died upon my lips. A woman's 
voice (the stewardess, as 1 knew afterwards) then 
said : ' You must keep very quiet ; you are better 
now ; but you must not speak ; take this, and try to 
sleep.' She poured something into my month, which 
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I swallowed inechaDically ; and, in a few tninntea, 
dropped into forgetfulnesEi. 

" When we reached the port of New York the 
doctor declared I was too ill to be removed imme- 
diately ; and I remained three days on board the ship 
before they ventured to lift and carry me, bed and all, 
ashore. In a week after that I was able to sit up. 
The first use I made of my partially- recovered strength 
was to write an agonised letter to Coralie, beseeching 
her to forget the past, to look on it as a hideous 
dream, to forgive me, and, for God's love, to come to 
me ; for that I had not strength to go to her, or that 
she would have seen me now, and not a letter. I 
could only just write these lines very slowly and un- 
steadily, enclose a Bank of England note to pay her 
passage out, aud direct the letter, when I fell hack 
exhausted. I did not recover from the effects of the 
excitement for several days. When I did, I found 
the letter had not been sent. I despatched it to the 
post-office instantly for the first steamer ; and lived 
as patiently as I coald the dreary interval that mnst 
expire before I could get an answer. At length it 
came — not from her — the superscription was in Hen- 
derson's hand-writing ; and I knew, at once, that she 
was dead ! 

" Then my reason reeled again ; and, for two 
months, as I afterwards learned, I was the inmate of 
a lunatic asylum, I fell into good hands. The cap- 
tain of the ship in which I came had taken possession 
of my money and effects ; and they were put into 
the care of the British Oonsul : so that, on my reco- 
very, I found myself after payment of all the 
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expenses of my illness, in possepuon of about ^500 
in Bank of England notes. Procuring a drafl for 
this, I immediately set out for the West ; and, for 
some time, lived there the Hie of a bnnter, roaming 
the pathless pr^ries, alone, or with wild and rude 
companions, with whom I held little converse, and 
had no sympathy." 

" But, for God's sake," I exclaimed, " What 
could have heen the motive of yonr abaadonment f 

" I am coming to it," he replied : " give me a 
moment to collect my thonghts." — He placed his 
hand on his forehead for a few moments, then 
resumed — 

" Ae soon as I found myself, as I believed, in pos- 
session of the treasure of Goralie's love, patiently and 
proudly won, I pressed her to be my wife. Strangely 
enough, she always evaded my request, and seemed 
even troubled when I urged it. At last I grew almost 
angry at what seemed to me to be an excess of affec- 
tation. One day I reproached her that she wan trifling 
with my love, and implored her, if she was really 
sincere, as I was, to name the day when I might call 
her mine. 

" She looked me very seriously, even sadly, in the 
lace, asshe said : ' Are you sure, Lionel, that you love 
me well enough to make me your wifef * It is the 
eager desire of my heart," I exclaimed : ' the pas- 
sionate wish of my Bonl !' ' Let passion be silent,' 
she said, almost sternly, * while you ask yourself 
calmly and (^^passionately, whether you will give 
your name to a poor, penniless girl, of whom you 
know no more than that she is that, and that Bbe 
loves you.' ' If I know that, Goralie, I know 
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enough.' ' Enough,' she said, ' yoa think it now ; I 
magi take care that yon nerer think it too little. 
SnppoHe, Lionel,' she continued, after a pause of what 
seemed painfiil thought, — ' suppose there were some 
circumstances connected with me, with my history, 
that might make you blush hereafter for your wife ? 
' What can yoa mean, Coralie V I said ; ' I know you 
to be pure, virtuous, honest, true ; what can there 
be that should make me ever blush hereafter for you f 
' Yon know nothing of my family,' she said : ' ought 
you not to ask of it ? ' Why V I replied, ' you have 
never mentioned your family, and I have not either, 
because I concluded you were an orphan, and the 
subject might be painful.' ' I am not so,' she said ; 
' and, before I can consent to accept your band, you 
must see my mother.' ' With all my heart,' I said ; 
' I will see her immediately, and ask her consent to 
our union : — where shall I find her?" ' In London,' 
she replied : ' I will give you her address before you 
go.' ' Give it me now, then,' I said, looking at my 
watch; 'for I shall go by the next train, and that 
tlarts in half an hour.' She sat down and 
wrote on a card, which she gave me ; I put it 
into my waistcoat pocket without looking tat it. 
' There,' I said, * is my watch,' laying it down on the 
table ; ' I will wind it up before I go ; and, by this 
hour to-morroW{ I hope to he with you again, and to 
kiss you as my wife.' ' God grant it may be so,' she 
said, raising her eyes fervently to heaven ; ' but I 
have an ill-divining soul ! I feel, Lionel, as if this 
were our last parting.' ' Pshaw, Coralie, you are 
fbolish,' I said. * If it should be so, Lionel ; if you 
should see cause to change your present feelings, do 
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Ibe Justice in your secret heart ; lememlrtir jon 
sought the love of the poor, Dntriended girl, who 
shunned all Dotice save that which gave her breft^i 
and, if yon cast me off, at least remember that it ^ 
my love to you alone tbat sends you on an errand that 
may be fatal to my peace.' ' You are bo mysterious, 
Goralie, that I declare I can't at all understand you/ 
I replied. ' What on earth should make you talk of 
my desertion of you, my sweet love ? What on earth 
conld indnce me to do it ! And weeping, too ! Why, 
this is foolish ! If your mother object to me, we 
must endeavour to win her over, dear, that's all ; but, 
as for any wish of mine dividing ns, nothing but 
death, or dighoaour, can ever part ns/ I thought she 
shuddered ; and I said, ' There, there, you're low- 
spirited : now, au revoir! To-morrow, I shall be 
back, and all wUl be well !' ' God bless yon, Lionel/ 
she said, as I printed a kiss on her pale cheek ; 
' God bless you, and lead you back to me.' With a 
final kies on her lips, and a whispered &rewell, I 
burned away to my lodgings, crammed a few things 
into a travelling bag, hastened to the station, and was 
just in time for the up-town train. 

" Sis hours brought me to London ; it was eight 
o'clock. I took a cab to Charing Gross, snatched a 
hasty meal, and, having finished it, I looked for the 
first time at the card which Ooralie had ^ven me, 
containing her mother^s address. Mrs. Wilton, 14, 
— — Place, was written upon it. So! I thought, 
Coralie's real name ie Wilton, eh I She changed a 
Towel only for her nom de theatre. I daresay ber 
mother is some very strict old lady, with very strong 
prejudices against the theatre. Well, I must endea- 
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Tour to overcome them ; or, afler all, I thought, if 
the old lady object od the score of ray proresaioD, I 
am not bound to the stage ; it was my love for 
Coralie that led me to it; the same love can take 
me off it again ; and we can be happy in some less 
UDcertain calling. 

" With these thoaghts T sallied cheerfully ont, 
called a cab from the stand, and desired the driver 

to take rae to 14, Place. ' Mrs. Wilton's, 

sir !' he asked. ' Yes,' I replied, ' Mrs. Wilton's.' 
' A.I1 right, sir," he said, and I fancied the fellow 
smiled. Strange, I thought, that he should know 
the name when I gave him the number .' It was 
now about half-past niue o'clock. I had an idea of 
deferring my visit till the next day, but I resolved to 
apologise to the old lady for my late call, get it over, 
take the eight o'clock train back in the morning, and 
be with Coralie at two p.m. On the cab rattled, till 
we turned into a quiet street in the neighbourhood of 
Portland-place, at the back of it, and the driver pulled 
up his horse at a comer house. There was a Hansom 
cab already at the door, out of which, as I alighted, 
jnmped two very over-dressed young women, and ran 
Uugbing and talking very loudly, up the steps. ' Is 
this Mrs. Wilton's?' I asked, as I pwd my fare. 
' Yes, sir,' said the cabman, ' this is the house. Take 
the side door, sir, it's the privatest !' and the fellow 
winked at me, as he drove away, 

" By this time the two women bad entered. I 
walked up to the door, and found on it No. 14, in 
brass fignres, and underneath, on a brass plate, Mrs. 
Wilton. Assuredly, it was the bouse. I knocked 
and rang. Presently, a slatternly-looking servant 
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opened the door, vheii I asked if Mrs. Wilton was at 
home. ' She's at home, but she's very busy just now,' 
said the girl ; ' what lady do you wish to see V ' Mrs. 
Wilton,' I replied. ' 0, very well ; walk in ; I'll tell 
her,' the girl answered. I was shown into a parlour — 
salon, I should call it — only half-lighted, but magnifi- 
cently furnished, I observed, with large pier-glasses 
and elegant chandeliers. ' Well,' 1 thought, to my- 
self, ' this is a degree of splendour I certainly did not 
expect." Presently, a loud burst of laughter, in which 
men's and womeu's voices blended, startled my ear 
&om up stairs, and which was continued with in- 
creasing noise, and a sound as of glasses struck to- 
gether, for some minutes. While I was wondering at 
this uproarious mirth, which I explained to myself 
by supposing there must be an evening party upstairs, 
the servant girl returned, to tell me that Mrs. Wilton 
waa engaged at present ; but ' wouldn't some one else 
do ?' ' Some one else ? I said ; ' no ; my call is to 
Mrs. Wilton alone.' ' Well, then, said the girl, 
saucily, ' you'll have to wait : for she has company, 
and won't be at liberty for some time," ' Very well,' I 
said, ' I'll return in half an hour, if that will not be 
too late.' ' Late !' she said : ' lord, no ! nothing's 
late in this house !' and as she opened the door the 
burst of laughter from above rang upon my ears, 
more uproariously than before. A vague feeling of 
fear began to steal over me. I dreaded I knew not 
what. 

" As I descended the steps a policeman stood under 
the lamp : probably, I glanced at him as I passed : 
for he touched his hat, and said, ' Good evening, sir ; 
pretty merry up stairs to-night.' (He had heard the 
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laughter through the open window.) ' Unnsually so, 
I should hope,' I replied. ' 0, no, sir, they generally 
keep it up here — pretty fast chape visit this house, 
sir !' ' Why, iu heaven's name,' I said, ' what house 
is it f ' Well, sir, you surely ought to know,' he an- 
swered, ' you've just come out of it.' ' I went to see 
Mrs. Wilton on particular business ; but I am an en- 
tire stranger to her and the house.' ' Well,' replied 
the policeman, ' there's very tew young men in town 
that can say as much : why, it's as notorious an 
AesiG!4ATioN-Hou6B as any in London!' 'Good God!' 
I exclaimed, and fell as if I had been shot. 

" ' Helho !' said the policeman, raising me : ' what's 
the matter? you're not well, sir; take a drop o' 
something at the tavern, here ; they've excellent 
brandy, and it'll set yon straight, sir.' I understood 
the fellow's hint, slipped a shilling into his hand, and 
hade him leave me. He touched his hat and walked 
away to the public-house, turning, however, once or 
twice, to cast a glance at me. 

" Gracious heaven ! — 

" I was paralysed, stunned ; my knees knocked 
together. I felt sick at heart. I pulled my cravat 
from my throat, and sought to rouse myself by rapid 
walking. 

" For what must have been about half an hour, 
though it seemed to me an age, I walked up and 
down Langham-place, into which I had turned, 
utterly unable to collect my thoughts, incapable of 
fixing them on any point, only overpowered by a dull, 
leaden consciousness of a terrible calamity having 
feUen on me. 

" By degrees it became clear to me again, in its 
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shocking reality. Yet I could not believe it : it must 
be a dreadfiil dream ; or 1 was labouring under some 
fearful delusion. I rushed back to the house with a 
dreadful resolution i knocked and rang loud enough 
to wake the dead ; again the slatternly servant 
appeared ; I pushed her aside, and rushed into the 
house, exclaiming, ' Mrs. Wilton ! I must see Mrs. 
Wilton, instantly.' 

" ' Who wants me V a loud, coarse voice asked, 
from the stair head ; and a large, bold-looking 
woman, about forty years of age, descended, exces- 
sively over-dressed, with bare neck and bosom, her 
cheeks evidently made up with white and red paint, 
hut with a fine, and even classic contour of features, 
in which, as she stood in the light, I was horror- 
struck to trace a resemblance to Coralie's sweet and 
innocent face ! 

" She motioned me into the sal<m I have meQ- 
tioned, which was now brilliantly lighted ; and, seat- 
ing herself, said with perfect ease, * I don't think I 
have ever had the pleasure of seeing you before) sir!' 
' No, madam,' I said ; ' and would to God I had 
never seen you.' ' How !' she laughed, contemptu- 
ously ; ' you surely did not come here, at this time 
of night, to tell me that V ' I came here,^ I said, 
'to see the mother of Goralie Walton, or Wilton, 
whichever name she is to be called by : 1 have seen 
her, and hope is at an end ! Erood God I the mother 
of Coralie a !' 

" ' Goralie .'' she said, in quite a different voice ; 
and, rising to shut the door, ' Can you tell me any- 
thing of her ! Can you tell me anything of my 
child ? She has fled from my house.' — ' Tliank God,' 
exclaimed I, ' she has escaped from its pollution ; let 
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me, too, leave it, aud cnrsed be the faoor in which I 
ever crossed its threshold !' 'But, my child, sir.' my 
child ! I demand to know where yon have concealed 
my child!' 'If you do uot know,' I said, 'where 
she is, I will not inform you : be it yonr punishment 
to know that you have blighted her happiness, and 
ruined mine for ever. Farewell !' — but as I laid mj 
hand on the door, she dashed across the room, seized 
me by the arm, and swore that I should not leave the 
house till I had told her where she c«nld tmd her 
child. She clung to me with a powerful grasp ; but, 
by a desperate effort, I threw her from me, rushed 
out into the street, fled into Langham-plsce, as if 
pursued by fiends, jumped into the 6rst cab I saw, 
drove to the Euston- square station, and was in Liver- 
pool by the night train the next morning. 

" Thence, I wrote to Goralie, in what words I know 
not — but a wild, a passionate, eternal farewell : yet, 
in a postscript I added that if she called on me to 
fulfil my promise, I would do so ; but, that the day that 
wived her most widow her. Her answer came by re- 
turn-mail — how I passed the interval 1 know not, ex- 
cept that I wandered about among the docks and the 
shipping, like an outcast or a robber. 

" Her answer was like herself; I have it yet ; I 
will read it to you." 

He pulled from his breast a little silken pouch, out 
of which he took a worn and discoloured letter, and 
read, with faltering voice, these words : 

" ' LioDel, &TevelII I make you no reproiicbea ; I claim no 
protDiM ; I releaae ;ou &um every tie ; my sanee of boDout ia aa 
■troDg; as youn ; but my beart ia crushed I Wliy did you ever 
wake it to a hope of happiuesa F May you be bappy, and foiget 
tha wretched COBAUE." 
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•' How coold I resist such a letter ? Why did I not 
fly to her feet, and carry her across the sea, where her 
name and her history could never haye been guessed 

at!" 

' *' Ah ! why indeed did yon not ? " said I ; " that 
would have been the manly, the wise course." 

" Alas i I know it now," he eaid ; " but then I was 
blinded by that fabe spirit of honour which leads men 
to infamy ; and, to maintain which, they barter their 
happiness and sell their souls to perdition. For this 
phantom I sacrificed my own peace, and blighted her 
hopes ; was, >n short, the murderer of her I loved : 
forgot her beauty, her innocence, her noble, truthful 
nature, and, like a coward, fled ! — I made such hasty 
arrangements as I still retained sense enough to make, 
realized what money I could command, and in three 
days was on the Atlantic Ocean : — the rest you know !" 

The next day the wretched man had departed to 
join General Taylor's army !n Mexico, as a volunteer ; 
and shortly after, in the list of killed at the battle of 
Buena Vista, I read the name of Lionel Raksom. 
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Tbs tTifiTBD Statk — Uj first Season— Ear]; ABpirotiana— The 
Paawge — Saila t. Faddleg — Fbijoaopb; at Bsa — Arrival in New 
York — ImpreasioiiB — " How do you like our Country ! "— Pceju. 
dice — A few Words on Hotels — New York, and Clarendon — Wiaes 
— Native and Foreign — The Park Theatre — Mr. Simpson — A 
Dialogoe with him — Hy first Appearance — The Company — 
Uk. Plaoide— Dreodfiil State of TheatricalH— Philadelphia— 
Wahiut Street Theatre — Chabloiib Cdshuah— EWira, Nancy 
SykeB, Meg Merrilies — Anecdote of, and CharactariHiJc Note liTiin 
hep — Her First Appearance in London — Bowery Theatre — Mb. 
FoBRiBi^— HU Metamorv— BoBton — Tremont Theatre— Dramatie 
Taste there. 

The United States, her institutions, people, |i;oTern- 
ment, and wonderfiil progress, had been the subject of 
my eager inquiry and increasing interest, ever since I 
had been capable of understanding the philosophy of 
history, or of speculating on the theories of govem- 
meut. As secretary and solicitor to the Liverpool 
Ileform Association'— the first position in life which 
made me known in pnblic — it had naturully fallen 
within the scope of my inquiries and speculations to 
examine the rise and advancement of that Greatest of 
Modern Republics; if, indeed, any ancient elective 
government may be compared with it. And it was 
therefore not merely with the ambition of an artist, 
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but also with the ardent curiosity and interest of a 
theoretical republican in principle, that I walked the 
deck of the fine ship The Oabbick, which, nnder the 
guidance of 

" Him who has tie itoerage of my courae," — 

was to hear me to the land where the great experi- 
ment of self-government by the people was in full 
blast and full blow. It was my first long acquaint- 
ance with the sea, and I enjoyed it. I chose a sailing 
vessel in preference to steam, that I might see the 
ocean in its full awing and natural action, without 
any Watt's-bit or Fnlton-curb upon it; but curvet- 
ing, caracoiling, rearing and plunging like a war- 
horse, with the ship for its rider. We had a delight- 
ful passageof thirty days; thirty days of calm, dreamy 
enjoyment. I have made the passage by steam many 
— about fifleen — times since; but for pleasure, for the 
free rollickiug, out-and-out sensation of being at sea (I 
don't mean sea-sickness; heaven forbid!), give nae 
sails and wind, in preference to steam and coal-smoke. 
On a question of time merely, steam for ever, of course: 
but let him who loves the sea, trust to the winged 
bird that skims the wave lightly and easily like a swan, 
and in smooth water floats with unrufiled plume 
upon its bosom. " But, how about calms and head 
winds!" some one will say. "Well, in calms lie la- 
zily down on deck like a turtle in the sun, and dream 
of far^)£F lands and spicy groves ; or loll under an 
awning, on a coil of rope, with a cigar in your mouth, 
and a good novel in your hand, and, " let the world 
wag " — you can " take your ease (as) in your inn ! " 
If it blow hard, and the wind be a-head, hold on to a 
I 2 
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belayiDg pin or a slirond, and lieten to the wbistlJng 
of the gale in the cordage, and watch 

" the labouriBg bark climb bills of seas 
OIjmpiiH high, and dock again as lav 
Ab bell's fiom heaveii ;" 

enjoy the storm, revel in itB impotent fnrj, and rejoice 
to feel the good ship staunch and firm as a 

" toner'd citadel or pendant rook," 
beneath your feet. If you have not nerve enough for 
this, or if, as Trincwlo says, 

" your ilomaiA he not consianl," 
why, e'en turn in, wrap yourself snugly up, and sleep 
in peace ; with the happy consciousness that you are 
" in Heaven's hand, brother," and that there is no 
boiler to burst, no paddles to smash, no machinery to 
give way. When the storm has ceased, the wind is 
lulled, and the sea smooth again, jump up, forget your 
qualms and sorrows past, take a brisk, invigorating 
walk on deck, and go down to breakfast with the 
appetite of a shark : if it don't answer to the whip at 
once, touch it up with a thimbleful of cognac (mind it 
be the real), with not a drop of allaying croton in it, 
and you'll be surprised what a fillip it will give nerves, 
brain, and stomach. 

This all pre-supposes that you are not in a hurry, 
and can afford the time : if time be an object, take a 
Gunarder, and do the trip in ten days. 

I set foot ashore iu New York on the 1 4th Septem- 
ber, 1842, and engaged rooms at the Old Clinton 
Hotel, in Beekman- street, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Park Theatre. The two brothers 
Leland, the present proprietors of the Metropolitaji 
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Hotel, were clerks ia the office, and were remarkable 
for attentioQ to the guests. Let me say, that the 
table d'Mle, set at that house — 'by no means a large 
one — far surpassed in excellence, and superabundance 
of good things, the tables which we now find, even at 
the best hotels ; there was not so much attempt at 
extravagant display, but there was 

" that whioh p&saetti ihoie " — 

a really good, ample, well-cooked dinner; and the 
price of board was about two-thirds of what it is now, 
I have lived, in turn, at nearly all the best hotels ta 
the Union, — tbe Carlton, the New York, the Claren- 
don, in New York; Jones's, in Philadelphia; Barnnm's, 
and the Eutaw House, in Baltimore ; Pulaski, in 
Savannah ; the principal hotels in Charleston, St, 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville, and tbe old St, 
Charles, in New Orleans ; and I don't scruple to say, 
that the feediiig at the old hotels that have passed 
away was better, more generous, and more satisfac- 
tory, than it now is at the splendid and fashionable 
caravanseries that have succeeded. 

Men wUl seek some stimulus for their parched 
throats, and e^chausted, jaded spirits ; wisely, or un- 
wisely, they will drink some liquor, fermented or 
distilled. Temperance apostles cannot eradicate what 
seems to be a natural craving of the human system. 
I have no doubt they do a great deal of good in 
diminishing the prevalence of intoxication, and its 
attendant ills ; but, to a greater or less extent, men 
ibUI drink ; and neither, water, tea, nor cofiee seems 
to satisfy the desire. Tbey must have stimulus ; it 
is that which seems to inspire, and to give zest to. 
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social converse, and the friendly interchange of hos- 
pitality, wheu the overtaxed mind unbends, and for- 
gets its daily cares in the happy evening hour. Mind, 
I only state a fact ; I do not adviee or applaud the 
custom. But, as the fact ie, as the custom exists, it 
behoves ua to see that " the social glass " does not 
conceal " a rancorous and deadly poison ! " Else, Bac- 
chus, instead of being represented as the r<xy god, 
will have to be depicted as a hideous demon, with 
blear eyes and bloated cheeks, whose emblems shall 
be, not clusters of delicious grapes, but a death's 
head, and cross-bones, with a 

"baneful cup, nliDae poiaon 

The v)«Bge quite tranaCormB of bim who drinks. 

And the iogloriouB likeoesa of a beast 

Fixes inBtead, unmoulding reason's mintage 

Ubat^ter'd in the faoe." 

These effects of Comus's magic cup, are the exact pic- 
ture of the results of indulgence in the baneful con- 
coctions of the present day ; and, therefore, be all 
encouragement given to the native grape, and to those 
who express its sweet juice. They are the practical 
Apostles of Temperance ; they furnish the antidote to 
the poisoned bowl. Wine-growing countries, it is 
well known, produce few drunkards; delirivm tremem 
is unknown amongst them. In the recent public 
demonstrations and exultations at the prospect of re- 
generation from Austrian bondage which have lighted 
up Italy, as with a general illumination, no fact is 
more pleasing or more significant than that no 
drunkenness has been seen in street or public place ; 
and that, among excited and freedom -maddened 
thousands, no other intoxication has been exhibited 
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l)ut the heaven-born delirinm of newly-acqaJred 
libertj ! 

Let u» apply the lesson. 



On the posting-hills on the walls, which were 
much more modest and less monstrous than they are 
now, I obserred my name nnderlined, to appear 
shortly, at the Park Theatre. One of my first calls, 
therefore, was upon Mr. Simpson, the manager. I 
fonnd him a plain-mannered, unpretending, rather 
reticent man, meaning well, but slow, irresolnte, and 
with no remarkable bnsiness capacity. Theatrical 
afiairs, he told me, were at a very low ebb, and the 
prospects for the season, which bad just commenced, 
were any thing bnt brilliant. I could not have come 
over at a worse time, he told me ; trade was gene- 
rally dull, money scarce, and every one felt flat, so 
that the theatre, of course, suffered. This was mighty 
pleasing intelligence to start with; however, I had 
to make the best of it. 

It was arranged that I should commence my en- 
^gement on that day week, and we proceeded to 
discuaa the plays in which I should appear. " Ham- 
let " was fixed on for my opening part. I proposed 
" Benedick" for the second night, and " Macbeth" 
for my third. 

'* Where is your Beatrice, and your Lady Mac- 
beth!" asked Simpson. 

" Why," I answered, " I have certainly not 
brought them in my pocket ; I expected to find them 
here. It cannot be that the Park Theatre is without 
a leading lady !" 
. " We have no one for those parts," onrtly replied 
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Simpson ; *' I tried to get Misa GushmsQ to play vith 
you; but she's at the Walout, Philadelphia — stage 
maDager there." 

" Can we do 'Othello!'" I asked. 

"Not well," be answered; "a difficulty about 
Emilia." 

" Good heavens t" I said, in despair, " what can 
we do !" 

" We can do ' Virginius,' " he replied. 

" Very well," I said (glad to find there was one 
play that could be done), " Virginius be it." 

So, "Virginius" was fixed for iny second night; 
and the other nights' business was to be arranged 
hereafter. 

The fact is, that the Park Company, though it 
contained some excellent names, was weak in parts 
that the public usually expect to be strong. There 
-were Messrs. Abbott, Piacide, Barry, Old Fisubb 
(as he was called), Mrs. Veknon, Mrs, Wheatlet; 
but the leading lady, a very amiable young lady, was 
quite a novice, unstudied and inexperienced ; there 
was no heavy lady, for the Emilias and Lady Mac* 
beths ; and there was a great want of a good juvenile 
actor. The difficulties, therefore, in the way of cast- 
ing a Shaksperian play were considerable. 

With the sole exception of General George P. 
Morris, the kind, the genial, the warm-hearted lyrist, 
■^the Berartffer of America — I did not call on a single 
dignity of the Presg. I did not know any of them 
personally, and I have through life abstained from 
back-stairs courting of the Press, or from any aide- 
winded infiuence being attempted upon their opinion, 
or the expres»6n of it. General Morris had been 
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mentioned to me, by my father, as s valued friend ; 
as auch, I presented myself to bim, not in hie character 
of the editor of the New York Mirror : I called on 
the gentleman, not on the redacteur. No editor, 
reporter, or city writer; was I introduced to previous 
to my appearance. 

Meanwhile, I amused myself in and about the 
raty, and on Long Tsland ; and of course made the 
acquaintance of many good friends and of nearly all 
the thirst- provoking and palate-pricking drinks, for 
which the New York Bar is famous through the world. 
How many hundred times was I greeted, imme- 
diately after the ceremony of an introduction bad 
taken place, with the never-l^iling question of " Well, 
air, how do you like our country P and frequently the 
addition of " What do you tbink of our city t" — two 
very comprehensive questions, opening so enlarged a 
field as to render it amazingly difficult to epigram- 
matize an answer. The thing did not lie in a nntsbell ; 
it was a theme for a lecture, a discourse of at least 
half an hour, to answer it properly. However, one 
was obliged to dispose of it with a " glittering gene- 
rality," — if such a thing were at band, and would 
answer to the call. New York was not then the 
magnilicent city which she has grown now to be ; 
there was no Fifth Avenue, with its princely residences, 
and adjacent streets filled with bouses that in Europe 
would be deservedly described as mansions. Broad- 
way was a long, irregularly-built, straggling street, 
with low wooden shanties occasionally intermixed 
with the brick houses. None of the present splendid 
piles of stone at the Bowling-green, and no Stewart's, 
no Grace Church, no Union-square ; so that the 
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answer to the question, " How do yon like oor 
city!" was not then so spontaneously rapturous as 
it might be now. But now, the question is little 
asked; or if so, is asked with a conscious feeling 
of pride, and an assured confidence as to the answer, 
as a reigning belle might challenge a certaia compli- 
ment to the set of her bonnet, the elegance of her 
toilette, and the perfection of her tout-emeinble. In 
those days it was different. 

A little retinae, a little recollection of the demands 
and practice of courtesy, in social life, would be of 
great advantage in this international intercourse. 
When a roan visits a gentleman's house, the host 
does not call on him to admire his dwelling, to praise 
his furniture, to go into ecstasies about his dinner 
or his wines ; he gives him the best he has, and makes 
him welcome. The guest, on the other hand, does 
not find fault either with his room or its appointments, 
his fare, or his entertainment ; be sees that the host 
has been anzioas to please and make him com- 
fortable, and he thanks him, and is content. Still 
less, if he be a gentleman, does he go away and ridi- 
cule and abuse his host behind his back : if he do so. 
he puts himself out of the pale of social courtesies. 
" Wit," as Sir Peter Teazle well observes, " is more 
nearly alhed to good nature than your ladyship 
imagines ;" and satire and epigram cease to tickle 
when their aim is to wound ; still more are they to be 
reprobated when their point is tipped with the venom 
of malice, to corrode and fester where it strikes. 

A man may surely express his opinion, if asked, 
without making it an insult. I have heard of one 
who, being asked, before a number of people in Phil- 
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adelphia — eillj enoagh perbsps — " if the mutton in 
England was as good as in America," replied, with 
an assumption of mystery, and in a subdued whisper, 
to the interrogation^ 

" If you'll promise not to tar and feather me, I'll 
tell you !" 

" Well r 

'* Why, then," said the Englishman, " it is much 
better." 

Now the implication inrolved in the condition 
against being tarred and feathered for candid-speak- 
ing was clearly a volunteered impertinence ; and was 
doubtlessly felt and remembered as such in the ac> 
count against the impertinent's countrymen. 

For my part, I have always expressed my opinion, 
when invited, Areely, but not in offensive terms ; and 
I have travelled the country from Maine to New 
Orleans and St, Louis, several times over, and have 
never yet stood in fear of pistol or bowie-knife. 



Bevertons i no3 moutoni. 

I made my Grst appearance at the Park Theatre, 
on Wednesday, 21st September, 184S, in Hamlet : 
Mr. Placidb (the best Polonius, and the best actor in 
bis varied line in the country) was the Polonius ; Mr. 
Abbott, the Ghost; Mr. Barky, Horatio; Miss Hil- 
DEETH, Ophelia ; Mr. Fisher, the Orave-digger. 

Theatricals, as I have said, were at a very low ebb, 
trade in a stagnant state, and money very scarce. I 
could not expect a great house : there were only 
about ^80 ; but it was, I assure you, not a bad 
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house for those timeB. The tragedy was, with one or 
two exceptiona, generally well acted. ; not, I confess. 
Its well as I had expected from the Old Drury of 
America ; because the cast was weak in two im- 
portant parts; bnt it went off smoothly ; I was vehe- 
mently applauded ; at some points the applause was 
long and enthuEuastic, and I had reason to be prond 
of my reception by a New York audience. Of course 
I was called for; but that supererogatory comple- 
ment, now staled even to disgust, did not, in those 
days, involve a speech; so I was not under the neces- 
sity of ringing the changes on "honour," "kind- 
ness," "liberal support," "gratitude," " heart," "last 
moment of existence,'" and the other round of set 
phrases that go to make up a before-the-curtatn 
speech. 

The press all spoke in favourable terms of me ; 
some of them, in those of the most encouraging and 
warmest approval. I was but a novice ; it was only 
my third season on the stage, and I might naturally 
be somewhat anxious about the verdict of New York. 
I rose early the next morning, soon had every paper 
in my room, and had no reason to be dissatigiied with 
the general opinion. It bad this great value to me, 
that it was spontaneous, unsolicited, and uninfluenced. 
May I, without boring the reader, make an extract, 
which I confess gratified me much, by its tone of 
candour, and the happiness of its expression ! It is 
from poor Porter's Spirit of the Times, 24 September, 
1842. 

" TaiHOS Theatrical — The prmoipal -event disoussed in that, 
trioal circles during tbe past weak bus been the appsaraoce of 
Geobqe VABDKMHorr al the Park, on Wednesday evening, in 
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Hamlet. In person Mr. Vaodmihoff ia fall and well-formed, with 
an open and coanly countenance; his Toice ia of a stroDg ani 
pteasing quality, and he traadg the stage with grace and digoit; 
indeed, he ia calculated, in all respeota, to ' gire the world 
aasorance of a man.' HIa performanoa of thia moat difflcnll 
charaater— the teat, bo eBteemed, of a IragedUii'a abilitiea. gare 
great aatiafaction to the large audience asaembled to welcome biia 
For oaraelvea we confess he far aurposaed the eipecbitiona wi 
had formed of faim, both in paver and atyle. His readinga weri 
not only remarkably ooirect^ but in good taate ; and bia mai 
of delivery, free and without effort, aroiding the aS'ected and c 
oeited style of the younger Kean, as well as the monotonoua and 

ttnaome one of Taken as a whole, the 

character haa not been more ably performed, ut tbia City, for tiie 
last aix yeara. Mr. T, has evidently been well educated, haa 
deeply studied the charaaber, and understandB it, and aima to im- 
press tbe ooDCflption and beauties of the author upon hia audieniH^ 
rather than by 'tearing a paaaiati to tattera,' to dispUy liii own 
atrength of muacle and lungs. It may, with truth, be urged 
against bim that he ia young and comparatively inexperienced — 
that time and study will much improTe him ; but the greatest 
present drawback npon theatrical prosperity, both here and in 
Europe, is, that actors are generally too old, or ccmparatively 
broken down before they arrive to any great degree of ezcelleDce, 
thereby rendering their pertbrmances devoid of that trutbfulneea 
of appearance ao necessary in keeping up the scenic effect. It must 
also be conceded that he lacks the geniua that enabled the elder 
Kean to electrify bis audience by startling effects, and hold tbem 
in breathlesa aatoniahment in admiration of his almost anperhuman 
efforta to depict the atronger paaaions. To all who expect such a 
performance, and are determined to deny (bemaelTes the pleasure of 
seeing a tragedy, until tbey can lee it aa persoDiAed by a Keon or a 
Kemble, we prescribe patience, mixed with strong hope and Mth, 
and we only vrish we may live long enough to enjoy the ti-eat with 
them. But to those whoarefondDftrag8dy,andareduly grateful for 
'tbe gift the goda provide,' or, in more common parlance, are 
gatiafled with ' tbe best the market affbrda,' we atrongly commend 
Mr. Vandenhoff's perfonnanoea as poBBeasiiig more merit and 
developing more good aense and judgment than that of any other 
man recently among ua." 

' The nest night I played Virginms, the night after 
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repeated Hamlet ; Leon followed ; a new play by 
Knowles, the " Rose of Arragon" (his last rose of 
the autumn of his dramatic &me), was produced the 
next week ; but it failed to attract ; it was displaced 
for Macbeth, and a repetition of Hamlet ; for my 
benefit I played Claude Metnotte and Benedick, to 
about 400 dols. 

" The time was out of joint." 

and the theatre seemed in a state of compound 
fracture ; 

" No med'cine i' tba world could do it good." 

Mr. and Mrs. Brongham followed me, with very in- 
different success ; and the season was a most 
disastrous one. Full salaries were seldom, I believe, 
paid ; and the fortunes of Old Drury kicked the 
beam. 

Philadelphia. — My next engagement was at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia ; Marshall, 
manager, Miss Cushman, sLage-mauager. Among the 
company were William Wheatley, Fredericks, Susan 
Cushmau, Mrs. Maeder. In some respects, therefore, 
it was stronger than the Park Theatre at that time ; 
but it had no Plaeide (the best comedian of his day 
and country) ; and no Fisher (that moat quaint and 
useful actor) ; nor Mrs. Wheatley ; nor was there so 
good an actor as Barry in the heavy business. 

I played six nights there. In addition to the bad- 
ness of the times, it was election week, in October, 
which contributed to damage my business, I received 
only .£'40 for my share of the six nights ; but the 
manager told me the houses had been better than he 
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expected from the times ; so you may gueaa what 
times they were. Mr, Forrest followed me the 
Monday after ; I was present at his first night's per- 
formance, Macbeth ; and his house was not, I think, 
at all hetter than my last. If he could not draw in 
Philadelphia, who could ! 

Charlotte Gushman, whom I met now, for the first 
time, was hy no means, then, the actress which she 
afterwards became. She displayed at that day a 
rude, strong, uncultivated talent ; it was not till after 
she had seen and acted with Mr. Macready — which 
she did the next season — that she really brought 
artistic study and finish to her performances. At 
this time she was frequently careless in the text, 
and negligent of rehearsals. She played the Queen 
to me in Hamlet, and I recollect her shocking my 
ear, and very much disturbing my impression of the 
reality of the situation, by her saying to me in the 
closet-scene (Act III.), 

" What vilt tiiou do ! thoanilt notJI^Jmel" 
instead of 

" What wilt thou do f thou nQt not murder me !" 

thus substituting a weak word for a strong one, 
diluting the force, and destroying the rhythm of the 
Verse. She was much annoyed at her error when I 
told her of it ; but confessed that she had always so 
read the line, unconscious of being wrong, 

I played Bolla with her, and she was, even then, 
the beet Elvira I ever saw. The power of her scorn, 
and the terrible earnestuess of her revenge, were im- 
mense. Her greatest part, fearfully natural, dread- 
fully intense, horribly real, was Nancy Sykea, in the 
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dramatic version of Oliver Twiat ; it was too trne; 
it waa painful, this actual presentation of Dickens's 
poor abandoned, abused, murdered, outcast of the 
streetB; a tigress with a touch, and but one, of 
woman's almost deadened nature, blotted, and tram- 
pled under foot by man's cruelty and sin. 

It is in darkly-shadowed, lurid-tinged, characters 
of a low order, like this and Meg Merrilies — half 
human, half demon — with the savage, aniiQal reality 
of passion, and the weird fascination of crime, re- 
deemed by fitful flashes of womanly feeling — that 
she excels. I never admired her Lady Macbeth. It 
is too animal ; it wants intellectual confidence, and 
relies too much on physical energy. Besides, she 
bullies Macbeth ; gets him into a corner of the stage, 
and — as I heard a man with more force than elegance, 
express it — she " pitches into him ;" in fact, as one 
sees her large clenched hand and muscular arm 
threatening him, in alarming proximity, one feels that 
if other arguments fail with her husband, she will 
have recourse to blows. Meg Merrilies has been her 
great fortum-teller and fortune maier, 

Susan, her sister, was a pretty creature, but had 
not a spark of Charlotte's genius ; she pleased " the 
fellows," however, and was the best walking-lady on 
the American stage. ( Walking- ladies, madam, are 
not pedestrians, necessarily; it is the Eaglish term 
fur what they call on the French stage, ingenm» ; 
young ladies of no particular strength of character, 
whose business is to look pretty, to dress prettily, 
and to speak prettily ; charmingly innocent, and deli- 
ciously insipid.) 

When Charlotte took her leave of the New York 
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public, preriaiis to sailing, or steamiDg rather, for 
England, where she had resolved to try her fortune, I 
appeared, at the request of Mr. Simpson, as Benedick 
to her Beatrice, on her faresrell night, at the Park 
Theatre (26th Oct., 1844). The house was by no 
means full ; and she played Beatnce, that night, care- 
lessly or over-anxiously, I don't know which — the 
effect of either is much the same. I recollect parti- 
cularly, that she ran part of one act into another in 
a scene with me, in a very perplexed and perplexing 
manner. When we came off, she exclaimed — 

" For heaven's sake, what have I been doing f 

" Knocking the fourth and fifth acts together, ex- 
temporaneously, ' I replied. 

The fact is, she was disappointed with the house ; 
the result being then of some moment to her. That 
audience little dreamt with what an accession of re- 
putation and fortune she would return amongst them! 

Looking over my papers, I find a most character- 
istic note from her to. me during the above engage- 
ment at Philadelphia, which — for it contains nothing 
confidential — I give my readers as a curiosity. It is 
written in a bold, masculine hand, something " like 
the hand that writ it." The italics mark the words 
which were underscored, heavily, 

Wedneiday night, 

Eaif-piut 2. 
Mod Ami 

After a lata aupper, prepared for you (but no ooe couid gat « 
sight of you all the STeniug), aad studying a long part — I baie to 
request a great favour of you — Tie,, to take the enclosed packet 
for me to Boatoo. I have to-day written some three or four 
letters, not of iDtroduotion (that might o/emj you), but calculated 
to do you Botne lervioe — to Boston. I shall only be too proud if 
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they are of »aj Berries to you — for without nonaaoae, I hava 
Marceljr ever seen oq« I Bhould be more Biucerel; bappy to serve 
than yourself — and no hmahag I It is a matter of indifferance to 
wtt whether you helisTS thia or not — / fttl t(— and so Qod blest 
yon I till ne meet again. Tou shall hear from me shortly, and 
believe me aiccei'ely yout frisud, 

Chablottb CueHH&H. 
D ink, no paper, and as low 

The manneF in which she obtained her first en- 
gagemeDt in London, is so characteristic of the spirit 
and phtck of the woman, that I cannot resist telling 
it, as it was related to me bj Maddoz, the manager 
of the Princess'a Theatre (1845). 

On her first introduction to him, Miss Cusbman'g 
personal gifts did not strike him as exactly those 
which go to make np a stage heroine, and he declined 
engaging her. Charlotte had certainly no great pre- 
teneionB to beauty; but she had perseverance and 
energyi and knew that there was the right metal in 
her : so she went to Paris, with a view to finding 
an engagement there, with an English company. She 
failed, too, in that, and returned to England, more re- 
solutely than ever, bent on finding employment there ; 
because it was now more than ever necessary to her. 
It was a matter of life and death almost. She armed 
herself, therefore, with letters (so Maddox told me) 
from persons who were likely to have weight with 
him, and again presented herself at the Princess's ; 
but the little Hebrew was obdurate as Shylock, and 
still declined her proffered services. Bepalsed, but 
not conquered, she rose to depart ; but, as she reached 
the door, she turned and exclaimed: — " Iknow I have 
enemit's in this country; but — (and here she cast 
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berself on her knees, raising her clenched hand aloft) 

so help me ! I'll defeat them !" She uttered 

this with the energy of Lady Macbeth, and the pro- 
jAetic spirit of Meg Metrilies. "Helho!" said 
Maddox to himself, "s'help me ! she's got de shtaff 
in her !" and he gave her an appearance, and after- 
wards an engagement in his theatre. 

She opened there with Mr. Forrest, in Macbeth; 
and carried away the honours of the night. It was 
on this occasion that those marks of disapprobation 
were showered on the great American actor, which 
so highly incensed him, and which were attributed 
by him, with great injustice, I believe, to Mr. 
Maeready's influence, and were so fatally revenged 
in 1849, at the Astor Place Opera House, when 
Mr. Macready was driven from that stage, and com- 
pelled to fly, probably for his life. Innocent victims 
fell outside the theatre on that dreadful night, who 
had no hand or part in the quarrel, perhaps scarcely 
a knowledge of its cause. 

On his first visit to England (in 1836-6), Mr. 
Forrest received the most flattering applause fr^m 
press and public ; and one thing is certain, that if the 
disapprobation manifested towards him, justly or un- 
justly, on his second visit was a ffot-up thing, it was 
not done in an anti-American spirit ; for Charlotte 
Gushman, on the same night, was vehemently ap- 
plauded and loudly called for. And, further, she 
afterwards played alone at the same theatre ; that is, 
without Mr. Forrest, and was always received with 
great fiivour. She never fails, I believe, to attribute 
her great after- success, and the harvest of fame and 
fortune which she afterwards reaped in her own 
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countty. to the iagtantaneous recogaitioa of her 
talents iu England. 

Madamb Pisaroni, the greatest prima donna of 
her daj (1790 about), had so unfortunate a coun- 
tenance, that when any impresario proposed an en- 
gagement to her, she first sent him a miniature of 
herself, as she actually looked, painted to the lifcf 
without flattery. If this did not frighten him, she 
entered ioto the negotiation ; and when she sang, 
she kept her hands in taotioo before her face, to 
prevent the audience from dwelling oQ it, lest its 
disagreeable features might destroy the eflfect of her 
marvellous voice and execution. 



BowEBT Theatre. — Passing through New York, 
on my way from Philadelphia to Boston, I accepted 
an offer from Thos. Hahblik, and played six nights 
at the Bowery Theatre j Macbeth, Hamlet, lago 
(twice), M. Antony, Faulconbridge ; the great Tom 
himself was the Othello, Brutus, and King Joha. 
The business was not good ; all the theatres in New 
York were at the lowest water-mark, and even Mr. 
Forrest, at the old Chatham Theatre, ^vas playing a 
wretched engagement. 1 was taken there by one of 
his greatest admirers to see him in " Metamora," and 
was surprised to find the house more than three- fourths 
empty. He, however, acted with his accustomed 
vigour ; and I freely acknowledge that, for power of 
destructive energy, I never heard anything on the 
stage so tremendous in its sustained crescendo swell 
and crashing force of utterance as his defiance of the 
Council, in that play. His voice surged and roared 
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like the angry sea, lashed into fiiry by a etonn ; till, 
as it reached itB boiling, seething climax, in which the 
serpent hiss of hate was heard, at Intervals, amidst Its 
louder, deeper, hoarser tones, it was like the Falls of 
Niagara, in its tremendous down-sweeping cadence : it 
was a whirlwind, a tornado, a cataract of illimitable 
rage! 



Boston.. — I made my first appearance at the Tre- 
mont Theatre — now the Tremont Temple, and the 
scene of the Rev. ■ Kellog's spiritnal ministrations 

and manifestations — on 16th Nov., 1842, in Hamlet; 
and, with an interval of two nights' absence at Pro- 
vidence, played there, on re-engagements, altogether 
five weeks, during which I repeated Hamlet and 
Macbeth three times each, and appeared in Goriolanus 
and Hotspur, each for the first time. Dr. Joneh, a 
fair and easy-going, good-natured, but not very enter- 
prising man, was manager ; and, I think, with the 
exception of that excellent, solid, sterling actor, 
John Gilbrrt, and his wife, the company was about 
as poor a one, as a whole, as was ever assembled in the 
walls of a respectable theatre. 

I have to congratulate myself, however, that, in 
spite of the bad times, and the {rightful depression of 
theatricals in the modem Athens — as Edmund Eean, 
I believe, baptized Boston, transferring to it the sobri- 
quH of Edinburgh — I had the good fortune to play to 
some good houses, and to establish myself in the favonr 
of that emotional, capricious, and rather uncertain 
public — afovourwhich, I thinki may venture to flatter 
myself, I have since rather increased than diminished. 
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both in the lectare-room and the theatre : — I have 
played in every theatre in Boston : Tremont, National 
(the old one under Pelby, and the last hut one, which 
was burnt down during my engagement), and the 
Howard AtheDEeum. I spoke the first word in it that 
was ever spoken from the stage — ^the address on the 
opening night, 5th Oct., 1846. It was written hy a 
clergyman, and was a lamentable specimen of clerical 
versification. At the Museum I have played several 
higlily advantageous engagements, aa friend Moses 
will confess ; and, finally, three engagements at the 
present over-large and mal-acouttic Boston Theatre, 
under the veteran Barry. 

It is, however, an unfortunate fact that, in spite of 
the proverbial literary taste of the City of Notions, the 
Drama, properly so called — I mean the Drama of 
Shakspere, Sheridan Enowles, Bulwer, &c. — does not 
generally attract the Bostonians. Show and spectacle, 
glitter, blue flame and pantomimic extravagance, have 
infinitely greater charms for them. Hamlet, Macbeth, 
the School for Scandal, have no chance against the 
Kavels and pantomime ; and, I have no doubt, that 
Mr, Barry cleared more money for the stockholders 
last season, by the revival of the carcase of the old 
(one) horse-piece of the " Cataract of the Ganges," 
without a line of poetry — scarcely of common sense — 
in it, than he ever made in Boston by the most careful 
production of the highest Shaksperiau Drama, or of 
the moat elegant Comedy. 



hvCooglc 



SOUTHERH ENGAGBMENTS. 



B01JTHKHK Ehoaoehinhi— New Orleans — At Sea — A Temperanee 
Man — St. Chaclaa Hotel — Amuaemepta, Balla, Duela, &c. — A 
SociBTT Ball — Quadroon A Imaclct — Ditigy Doviagert — Contraata 
in lale — New St CliHrleB Theatta— An Incident"Ur. Hackett 1 
bia lUchard III.— Mobile— New American Tbeatre, N. O. — 
Attempt at a Bow — A Beputadon — Smoke without Fire- Balti- 

MOBB— MaBTLABD 5. FAIBTLAHr ? — PHILArELPHIA: WalputSt.— 

Chablotte Cuhhuam'b Rffmeo—Ratura to Pai^ Theatre— Sum- 
taaiy— UoHl. 

New Orleans. — T had always deaired to viait New 
Orleans. Finding theatrical prospects for the winter 
very hazy, at the North, and having received over- 
tures from Mr. Caldwell, the proprietor of the old St. 
Charles Theatre, I resolved to try my fortune in the 
South. As I did not intend to stop on the way, I 
made up my mind to go by sea, as the easiest as well 
as cheapest mode of travelling the distance through. 
I therefore engaged a state-room in the " Oswego," 
Captain Oliver Eldridge, a sailing packet of about 700 
tons ; laid in a few extra stores ; and, with the addi- 
tion of a case of most excellent sherry, sent on board 
for me by the kindness of a friend, I looked forward 
to getting through the passage, if it might be a fort- 
night, perhaps, with comfort, and even with pleasure. 
I found our captain aa fine a fellow as ever walked a 
deck, our ship an excellent sailer, our fare pl;iin, sub- 
stsntial, and good. We had only four or five passen- 
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gers, DODe of whom cTeserve particular mentioii, except, 
perhaps, a temperance man, one, M . of Phila- 
delphia; Tfbo, at the outset, inveighed strongly 
against the nse of wine, epirits, or of any liquors 
fermented or distilled ; hut whom, after twenty-four 
hours' Bea sicknese. I charitably persuaded to take a 
little grog, for the comfort of his stomach. He found 
the prescription so efficacious against mat de mer, that 
he stuck pretty steadily to it for the remainder of 
the passage ; a fact to which the grievous diminution 
of my stock fearfully here witness. He grew par- 
ticularly fond of a certain amalgamation of Jamaica 
rum, hot water, lemon and sugar, in the chemical ' 
admixture of which I flattered myself I was an adept ; 
and he acquired a singular taste lor the delicate, pale 
sherry which I have befoTR mentioned, as forming 
part of 

"Oij little, but m; precious stors.' 

Whether good or had, in general, these indulgences of 
the spirit hrought up his flesh amazingly. Hewas a 
thin, lath-y, dyspeptic- looking fellow; but generous 
living made a new man of him. 1 never saw a fellow 
on whose conscience the total abandonment of his tee- 
total principles and practice sat so lightly; I should 
rather say, so heavily; for he increased in flesh the 
more he rejoiced in spirit. Whether or no, he thought 
it for my health's sake, as being of rather a full habit 
and sanguine temperament, to remove temptation out 
of my reach, I know not : if so, his zeal in my cause 
was most self-sacrificing ; for he attacked the enemy, 
my bottle, with the most unflinching devotion to Diy 
service ; — though I will do him the justice to say, 
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that he so far carried oat bis principles strictly on this 
point, that he never drank any wine or Epirits of his 
ovm. The steward had no acconnt against A^}»; no 
awful score ; no " trim reckoning " could be thrown 
in his face. And the very last circumstances under 
which I saw him, the day after our arrival in port, 
when I went down to the ship to give orders about 
my baggage, were — seated in the saloon, with crackers 
and cheese, and & bottle of my sherry, freik opmed^ 
he/ore him ; for he had a sublime contempt for the 
refinements of proprietary distinctions in the article 
of liquor: he was quite Pnmdkommeiek in his views 
on that head. Heseemed to think that, in these cases 
(liquor-castif), " la propriet4 c'ixt le vol" — and he 
acted accordingly. 

We made the passage in a little over nine days ; 
and I congratulated myself that 1 bad chosen the 
sea, instead of the, then, dreadfully tiresome land 
conveyance. 

On arriving in New Orleans, I found the old St, 
Charles Theatre — which is reported to have been one 
of the finest buildings, for dramatic purposes, in the 
world — burnt down ; and the American Theatre — a 
new stand, opened by Mr. Caldwell, on the destruc- 
tion of his property in Camp-street — -just closed by 
him far want of support ; he had been able to keep 
it going only about a month, and that at considerable 
loss. The theatrical prospect was evidently retreshing 
— highly encouraging to a new arrival ! However, I 
took up my quarters at the old St. Charles Hotel — 
and " lay back to see what would turn up." 

Messrs. Smith (Old Sol^ as be was called) and 
Ludlow were already engaged in the erection of a new 
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St. Charles Theatre ; men were at work upon it night 
and day ; it was to be completed and opened im- 
mediately. 

Meaowhile, one Binneford appeared in the field, 
as the lessee of the American Theatre, and made pro- 
posals to me to appear on the night of its reopening; 
a proposition Tfhich I declined, preferring to wait ; 
and, in the meantime, enjoying the '^varieties" of the 
multiform, multi-coloured, multi- lingual, multi-ludal 
city, which is levie on the banks of the Mississippi. 

New Orleans life was a very different thing in 
1842 from what it is now that the sober, calculating, 
Yankee element is so largely mingled with the 
j^owing, impaxsioned Southern and Creole nature. 

It then had a very mixed aspect ; full of contrasts 
of colour, language, manners, conditions ; abounding 
in contradictions, anomalies, discords, and strange 
blen dings of antagonistic elements. 

One phase of its parti-coloured life particularly 
stmck me. It was what were called Society-Balls. 
They were got up by subscription among men of 
wealth and fashion, by whom invitations were issued, 
and arrangements made that brought together, on the 
evening of each ball, the most agreeable men, 
citizens, and strangers, a select party, and the most 
beautiful quadroons that New Orleans could boast. 

By the kindness of an influential friend I received 
a card for one of these re-unions, and attended it with 
great curiosity and interest. On entering the saUe, 
which was a large, handsome, well>Iighted room, I 
found a company, consisting of about a hundred, or 
a hundred and twenty, male and female ; the danc- 
ing was at its height ; but as orderly, decent, and 
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well-condacted as in the eahns of Paris or New 
York. As far as propriety of behaviour and relenua 
went, it would have made MahUle blush for itaelf — 
if Mahille ever blushed ! No libertieB, do freedom 
of action or words. There was a perfect blaze of 
warm, voluptuous beauty ; an assemblage of ae 
fioely-formed, bright-eyed houris as ever I looked on 
at one glance. None of them were strongly marked 
with the features or betraying signs of their race ; 
most of them would pass, in the glare of artificial 
light, as I saw them, for brunettes, — Men prononc4^, 
it is true. Some of them showed no tioge of their 
descent at all ; but could boast complexions — not 
blondes, certainly, but — of Anglo- American white- 
ness. Yet all these girls had in their blood the fetal 
taint of Afric's sun ; though, in some, it was diluted 
by admixture to an infinitesimal point, that required 
the nicest eye to detect it — if, indeed, it could be 
detected at all. 

Vo^m la galere ! 

St, Charles Theatbe, 1 843. — The new St. Charles 
Theatre was completed in an incredibly short time 
(sixty working days, I believe, altogether), and I was 
invited by Messrs. Ludlow and Smith to appear 
there in the second week of its openiug. I accepted, 
and commenced In Hamlet, on 9th February, 1843, 
playing Macbeth, and my usual list, and winding up, 
to the best house of the season, so far, with Clande 
Melnotte and Rob Roy, for my benefit. 

The following brief notice, from the " Picayune," 
may show what they thought of me in New Orleans : 

Vandbhhosc— Jfeo Si. CAarlM.— Young Vaodenhoff made hia 
first appeoraDoe laat eveumg, as Hamlet, before one of the fullest 
uidniost fashionable houBU oftbe Beawa.snd niui witFmlj reoeired 
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and entbuBioeticall; applauded throughout tbe performance. Hii 
leadicgs ara eiquisitely giren, eviccirg much itud; aa veU oa 
Bcholarship; hia enunciation and gflaticulation *re good, and his 
geoeral ooDception oF the difficult character he auHtained gave full 
STidence that he bad bestowed upon it much careful atudy, and 
Ihat he well underatanda the wild yet subtle humourB of the Dane. 
If we can find fault at all, it is with an eiceaa of method in his 
attitude and action, and the too liolent rendering of a few pasaages 
where a subdued manoer would haTe been more effective. These 
feulta were trivial, ho vreTer, when placed itJ oppoBition to the general 
beauties of his performance, and we cannot but predict for Mr. 
Yandenhoff a highly creditable, sad even brilliant career upon our 
boards." 

But here, as well as in the North, the " bad times" 
most injuriously affected the theatre. Mr. Hackett 
played alternate nights with me, to iodifierent houses; 
and as his comedies and farces did not draw, he he- 
took himself to Tragedy and Richard III ! This, I 
need not say, did not mend the matter. Strange, 
that so excellent an actor in certain cbaracter-paits, 
eccentric and comic, should have deceived hitneelf 
into the belief that he could shine in tragedy, for 
which he has not, nor ever had, any qnalilication, ex- 
cept good sense and intelligence. When I say that 
his Kentuckian never ceases to amuse me by its 
hearty, audacious oddities ; that I consider his Solo- 
mon Swap the most natoral and unexaggerated 
Yankee I ever saw upon the stage ; that 1 have alter- 
nately smiled and wept at his Rip Van Winkle, one 
of the most artistic and finished performances that 
the American Theatre ever produced — he will, I 
know, not take it ill, that I could not discover the 
merit or the design, if it had any, of hia Richard III. 
An actor may have great intelligence ; a perfect un- 
derstanding, and even feeling of his author, and yet 
fall very far short in the execntion, even of his own 
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conception. The art and tlie power that can touch 
and delight as in the simple pathoa of Bip Van 
Winkle and Momieur Mallet may be feeble to cope 
with the frenzy of Lear, and will crack and fell to 
pieces in the vain attempt to master and to give ex- 
pression to the complicated agony of his pride, his af- 
fection, and his rage, the ruin of down-trodden royalty, 
and the wreck of a confiding old father's heart. These 
are the highest triumphs of the tragic power: it is 
not wonderful that Mr. Hackett, excellent comedian 
as he is, should fail to achieve them. 

Z must mention an incident which interrupted the 
Lady of Lyons, for a few moments, on my benefit 
night. Mrs. Farrbn, then the regular actress of the 
St. Charles Theatre, was the Pauline; and in the 
scene iu the cottage where — on Beaueeaut's producing 
a pistol, she falls feinting into Claude's arms — as I 
carried the lady up the stage, to place her in a chair, 
a voice from the pit cried out, in a very excited tone, 

"Kiraher! by jkiBshsrl" 

I felt my cheek tingle with indignation ; and an in- 
voluntary shrinking of Pauline, on my arm, told me 
that she felt the affront too. I placed her calmly on 
the chair ; turned, walked slowly down to the foot- 
lights, and stood there in silence, casting my eye 
round the foremost seats of the parquet, with a view 
to detect the offender. The audience was still as death, 
for about half a minute ; then, suddenly, like a dash 
of lightning, a thought seemed to strike them ; I 
beheld a man seized, raised off his feet, and literally 
passed through the air, from hand to hand, across the 
parquet, till he was outside the door, before he could 
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know whither he was going ! The whole was the 
work of about ten seconde ; and, after a hearty cheer, 
I went on with the text. The words which followed, 

" There 1 we »re Btrangew now," — 
Spoken by Claude with reference to his position 
thenceforth with PauUne, the house immediately ap- 
folied to the atrangec whom they had ejected, and 
greeted them with the most uproarious laughter and 
another cheer ! 

Poor fellow, I dare say he meaot no barm ; his 
feelings overcame him ; but then, you know, we must 
regulate our feelings; or at least the inopportune 
expression of them ! 

I next played six nights at Mobile, of which I 
seed only remark that the company was shockingly 
bad ; and the manager having got into a snarl with 
the public by discharging a popular favourite, Mrs: 
Stuart, I had to suffer the penalty of his obstinacy, 
there being a very general league of absence from the 
theatre till she should be restored. 

I then returned to New Orleans, and played a 
very satisfactory engagement of five nights at the 
New American Theatre, under a new management, 
producing, for my benefit, for the first time, the play 
of" Love's Sacrifice," which had recently been brought 
out formy father and sister, at Goveot Garden Theatre. 

Previous to my appearance at this theatre a low 
attempt was made to get up a row against me on my 
opening night. It scarcely deserves to be mentioned ; 
for it was defeated by the coolness and contempt with 
which I treated it in anticipation. An insolent car- 
penter of the theatre had refused me admittance at 
the stage door, although my name was underUned in 
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the' bills, and I liitd GOme for the parpoae of speaking 
with the manager. I did not handy words with him, 
as I saw his insolence was planned ; but pushed him 
(tade and walked in, desiring him to " keep hjs hands 
off me, or I would have him taught manners." He 
fluttered some threat, to which I gare no heed, but 
passed on, had my interview with the manager, aild 
left the theatre, and thought no more about the fellow. 

.The next day was Sunday -; and, after church- time, 
several friends came to me to oder their services 
against the row which was to take place on my ap- 
pearance to-morrow night. 

"Row!" I exclaimed : "what about!" 

" What about i" was the reply ; " Don't yon 
know ! haven't you seen !" 

With that, each produced a small mean-looking 
scrap of paper, three inches by four, on which was 
printed the following " elegant compilation." I give 
it, with all its /ahe spellings and Malaprop-i»m», 
exactly as it stood : 



G. VANDENHOFF. 

GEORGE VANDENHOFF I ! I This individna], who ia sub- 
siatiug on tbe generous disposition of tlie American people, hu, 
in an unguarded moment, throira off liia dlsguiBe, and Btaods be- 
fore them in all bis naked deformity — denouncing thsm as 
"commaQ people, and that it iraa in^onible to leam tbem 
manners — contaminntiDg him with their tuch, ko. &,c. 

Tbe subject of a King, who, according to the laws of hia own 
eonntiy, ia a vagabond, a aolicitor of charity; and like the rep- 
tile, would bite the hand that warmed him into existence. Can 
AmericanH ait quietly down and hear themselTea etigmatized by 
a foreign adventarer, while feeiling him with generous munifi- 
cence 1 No ; but show tbis famous aristocratdcal hypoorite, that 
we appreciate his noble feeUnga and wiU take occauon to show 
it the first opportunity. 
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Some thousands of this manifeeto, it appears, had 
heen distributed ; and I was advised to prepare my- 
self for a storm, 1 smiled, and said, " Tlien, let's take 
a drink." I knew this was the nsual Southern pre- 
paration for everything. 

The next day I received a call from the Britieb 
Consul, with the offer of assistance, if I required it. 
I assured him it was needless, and that I had not the 
slightest apprehension of anything. In the after- 
noon s deputation of butchers, from Lafayette, was 
announced, as having called to see me at the hotel. 
I received them, like a Secretary of State ; and, faav 
ing first invited them to " take a drink all round" 
(powr applanir la route), requested to know their 
pleasure. 

They had called on me to learn the truth of tbe 
matter between me and that proclamation-izing 
carpenter, with a view to their action in the matter, 
pro or con. I told it. They expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied : " they should be thar, and they'd 
jest like to see the first feller move a finger." 

Well, night came : " Othello" was the play ; the 
house was well filled — all men ; not a honnet to be 
seen ; this looked ominous. My friends of the depu- 
tation and their party were thar, in omnibus loads. I 
ha.d to go on in the first scene as lago ; and I re- 
quested the gentleman who had to accompany me as 
Boderigo, if he perceived any eggs or harder missiles 
flying, not to wait, but to take the first shot for his 
exit-cue. 

Up rose the curtain ; on we went. There was a 
silence. I walked forward to the footlights, took off 
my hat, looked round the house with an enquiring 
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eye, ae much as to say—" If anj one has anythinjif 
to say against yonr humble serrant, now is his time." 
Not a word, Dot a hiss, not a sound, I smiled, made 
a bow to the audience, put on my hat, aud motioned 
with my hand to Roderigo to begin the scene. Then 
ont burst the public voice, in a hearty cheer, in which, 
I fancy, my Lafayette volnnteere were not slow. The 
phty went ou without disturbance ; I received my due 
meed of applause ; was called out, at the end, enthn- 
siasticallyi and had a tremendous bouse for my bene- 
fit, four nights after. The manager wished to dis- 
cbarge the carpenter ; but, at my earnest request 
(the rascal bad a family), he was retained. 



Passing through Richmond, on my way to New 
York, I encountered Mr. Hackett there ^ and we 
played one night together there : our half share of the 
gross proceeds amounted to o^3 each ; so that there 
were £\2 in the house. Hard times, those ! 

I have since played and read, too, in Richmond, 
myself, to very fine houses, and have received there 
the kindest attentions, which I am delighted to ac- 
knowledge. 

Baltimobb, April, 1843. — Played six nights at the 
Holiday Street Theatre, with only tolerable receipts. 
Theatricals were bad everywhere ; hut I passed an 
agreeable week, made some delightful acquaintances, 
and laid the foundation-stone of that favour and 
popularity which I have ever since enjoyed in that 
elegant and hospitable city. Being called on for an 
antograph — it is singular the rage some people have 
K 5 
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for autographs — (I estimated their value in a baai- 
nes8 view ouly, as they may be good or bad at the 
foot of a eheqae) I wrote :— 

VvB lived here a wsefe on the daintiest fiire, 
In tbU loTelieat mt; of Maryland ; 

Where tbe men are go frank, and the Tomen so Kdr, 
ihat I TOW I've been dwelling in /airy-'on'^' 



Passing through Philadelphia, played my second en- 
gagement, five nights, at the Walnut Street Theatre, 
and one night for Marshairs (manager) benefit ; on 
which occasion Charlotte Cushman played Komeo, for 
the first time, I believe : I waa the Mercutio. 1 lenfc 
her a hat, cloak, and sword, for the second dress, and 
believe I may take credit for having given her some 
useful fencing hints for the killing of Tybalt and 
Paris, which she executes in such masculine and 
effective style: the only good points in this hybrid 
performance of hers. She looks neither man nor 
woman in the character — or both ; and her passion is 
equally epicene in form. Whatever her talents in 
other parts, I never yet heard any human being, that 
had seen her Borneo, who did not speak of it with a 
painful expression of countenance, " moie in sorrow 
than in anger." 

Borneo requires a man, to feel hia passion, and to 
expresd his despair. A woman, in attempting it, 
" unsexes'" herself to no purpose, except to destroy 
all interest in the play, and all sympathy fur the ill- 
feted pair : she denaturalizeB the situations ; and seta 
up a monstrous anomaly, in place of a consistent pic- 
ture of ill-starred passion and martyr-love, faithful to 
death. There should be a law against such perver- 
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noD8 ; tbej are hi^h crimes and misdemeanoars 
against truth, taste, and aesthetic principles of art, as 
well as ofieaces against propriety, and desecrations 
of Shakspere. In his time women did not appear 
on the stage at all ; now tliey nsnrp men's parts, 
uid " push us from our Btools." 

New -Yosk. — Early in May I played my second 
engagement at the Park Theatre, in a series of come- 
dies, asgiBted by Mrs, Brougham : Benedick (twice), 
Charles Surface, Jacques, and Banger, in the " Sas- 
picious Husband." Theatricals were still down in 
New York, and the business was thy. 

Immediately following this I accepted a five nights' 
engagement at Pelby's National Theatre, Boston, he 
paying me a certainty of .flO per night: and the 
engagement was renewed the week after, with the 
addition of the name of Mr. (Count) Tasistro to the 
bill, as lago, Joseph Surface, Gassius, &c. 

And with this ended my jirst season (l842-'3) in 
the United States ; probably one of the worst theatri- 
cal seasons ever known. Certainly I have never seen 
the Drama at so low an ebb since, not even in the 
great crisis of '57- When I reviewed my accounts, 
I found that I had netted about the same amount as 
the salary offered me by Mr. Kemble, for Covent 
Oarden Theatre, and the receipts of country engage- 
ments in England, during vacation, would have 
amounted to. Still, I had made iriends on this side 
of the water, and t made up my mind to remain in 
this country for the coming season, perhaps to make 
it my permanent home — which, indeed, it now is. 

For what is home, but where the heart is \ 
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a house and pleasing wife are the daality of possession 
that coDBtitute the per^t idea of hojne ; the two facts 
that grapple one to a Hoil with surest anchorage. 
Now, as I have not only acquired both these here, 
but have a raised a young o^hoot who drew his first 
breath beneath the starry banner of the Republic, my 
domicile is, I think, sufficiently well assured. 
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tions ; and, in the calmer and more congenial arena of 
the Lecture-hall, I have reaped a aacceaa which entirely 
satisfies my ambition, and leaves me leisure to gratify 
my love of books and literary pursuits. 

MR. 1U.CREADY. 

My first professional meeting with Mr. Macready 
was in Philadelphia, in October, 1843. I had been 
playingforthree weeks at the Walnut Street Theatre; 
and was then engaged to appear with " the eminent " 
tragedian, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, which 
was opened expressly for his performances. Othello, 
Werner, Bichelien, with repetitions, carried us through 
the fortnight. I played Othello, Ulric, De Manprat. 
The two points that struck me most, as charac- 
teristic of this leader of the English Stage, were hie 
intense devotion to the work of his profession, as a 
business, and his equally intense egotism, which 
imperiously subjected, as far as he was able, every thing 
and every body, to the sole purpose of making himself 
the one mark for all eyes to look at, the one voice for 
all ears to listen to, the one name for all mouths to 
repeat and eulogize. It was Fart d« Be /aire valoir, 
tur la seine, pushed to its highest point. 

To attain this sublime of self-magnifying, author 
utd actor were to be sacrificed ; or, at least, diluted 
and let down, where thetr *' effects" — a word he was 
very fond of— could in any way pale his own lustre. 
Authors were lopped and pared down in speeches that 
did not belong to him ; and actors were expected, and, 
as far as in them lay, by his directions, wera compelled 
to lose all thought of giving prominence to their own 
parts when he was on the stage. They weru, in the 
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qight of his tyrannical self-aggrandizement, mere scaf- 
foldings to support his artistic designs ; mere machines 
to aid the working oat of his conceptions ; hty figures 
for his pictures, his groupings, his tableaux vivanii. 
As for any thing they might have to say, as far as it 
was necessary to be said, as a ciM for his speech, or 
for the carrying out or explaining the piot in which he 
was concerned, let them say it ; and say it in such a 
manner as will make best for his reply ; otherwise, he 
would prefer them to be silent. He was a perfect 
verificatioa of that description given by a epirituel 
French author of the present day, and applied by 
him to a certain notorious character occupying public 
attention at the time he wrote it : 

"Semblable a oea graadi aoteurs, qui D'aimeot pu lea pieces 

d'eoMmbla, et »oudr«ient joom un monologue ea cinq aetes, 

n'ftTUt pas I'air de aoupcomiBr I'exuteDoe de les complices, assis 
a oOtS delui; U w teoait k dUtaaoe ; il s'lsolsit; il vaulait 6tre 
1« centre a loui les regatda et ne partager sa gloire avec aucon 
Bubalteme." 

Whatever was hie part for the night, whether he 
was Othello or lago, Brutus or Cassias, Posthumns 
or lachimo, that part must be the feature of the play ; 
and this was to be effected not by his own towering 
and surpassing excellence id the character, hut by 
such an arrangement of the scene, and such a position 
of every other person on the stage, as must make all 
others subordinate, and put him on a pedestal, as it 
were, always the main figure in the group, the most 
prominent object ia the action. 

Thns, when he played Othello, lago was to be no- 
tehere! Othello was to hethejo^ consideration: the 
sole character to be evolved, the all-engrossing object 
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to the eye and heart of the audieace. Tago was a 
mere etoker, whose buaineea it was to supply Othello's 
passioD with fuel, and keep up his high- pressure. 

The next night, perhaps, he took lago ; and lo ! 
presto ! every thing was changed. Othello was to 
become a mere puppet for lago to play with ; a pipe 
for lago's master-skill to " sound from its lowest note 
to the top of its compass." lago's intellect, his 
fiendish subtlety, his specious, calculating malignity, 
were to be the sole features of the play. Othello was 
to be a mere fly, a large blue-hottle, struggling in the 
meshes of the Italian spider. Even the writhings 
and ,convulaiona of the victim were controlled and 
restrained with arachnian ingenuity, by invisible liga- 
ments, lest some natural movement, or throb of 
agony might rudely mitke a breach in the continuity, 
or destroy the artistic harmony of the elaborately- 
wrought web ! 

Thus, this great work, this terrible duel between 
brain and heart, the conflict of intellectual subtlety 
with all -triumph ant love ; this Machiavellian victory 
of the base over the noble, in which Shakspere has 
divided his wonderful power of characterisatiob on 
the emotional and passionate, yet confiding nature of 
the Moor ; his tenderness, his magnanimity, his ter- 
rible revenge, roused like a tiger to glut itself with 
carnage : and, on the other hand, the profound, the 
devilish philosophy of lago, a compound of self>love, 
envy, and malice, tracking their victim with the 
patient, steadfast, unwearied staunchness of a blood- 
hound ; this great work of genius and of the highest 
art combined was to be in either caj^e a one-sided 
picture, " but half made-up," the interest varying 
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and chan^Dg to that half in which Macreadj waa 
dominaDt for the ni^ht, and on which alone light was 
to be thrown. If the Othello-side was in the 
ascendant, lago stood all night with his back to the 
audience, his face unseen, his expression lost, 60in&- 
times even his words unheard. If the lago-side was 
at the top, he occupied the centre of the stage all the 
evening, while Othello gave the audience a rear-view, 
and played lacquey to his "ancient!" This "effect 
defective" was bronght about in both cases by "the 
emiaent's" arbitrary direction of the stage. 

As to his reverence for the author, Mr. Macready 
did not scrapie to cut out a speech, or portion of a 
speech, however beautiful, in the part of another actor, 
if the retaining it would give that actor — especially a 
favourite actor — too much hold of the scene, too much 
apparent importance, or would keep the "eminent" 
in the attitude of a listener too long, in the view of 
his own overweening egoism. Macready, in fact, 
parodied the expression of Louis XIV., put by Bulwer 
into the mouth of Richelieu, L'Hat cest mot; the 
" autocratic " manager and actor thought) and said 
in practice, 

" The stage— that's I r 

He was to he the Alpha and Omega ; the embodiment 
and living impersonation of the Aristotelian theory of 
epic perfection ; he was to be the hegiwiing, the 
middle, and the end of every play. 

Let me verify what I have said as to his loppings 
and parings of an author, Shakspere not excepted, by 
an example or two within my own experience. 

He was very fond of playing the celebrated deatb- 
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aeaie of the king, in Uie second part of Henry IV;, 
for his benefit. At New Orleans, inlSld, I plajedthe 
Prince for him in this seene, and was really desirous t6 
give him every assiatuice in my power, not inrol ring: 
a positive surrender of my own common sense, and aa 
otter sacrifice of the part I was to fill. All went oa 
smoothly enouj^b, till I came to the Prince^ heautiM 
justification of the act of taking the crown from — as 
he thought — his dead father's head. I spoke the 
text as Shakapere wrote it : — 

" Coming to look od you, thinking you dead, 
(And dead almost, my liege, to think you vrere,) 
I spake UDto the crown a» having senaa, 
And thus upbraided it : — " Take care on Ihiia depending 
Hath, fed upon the body of my father ; 
Therefore, thou, best of gold, art worst of e"M ■ 
\Oiher, lett Jim in coral, U taore ■prewMu 
Praeniing t^e i» me^eim potable : 
Bwl theu, Tootifine, tnod hcnouT'd, molt renaun'd. 
Sail eat tiiy beartr up.] Thus, my moat royal liege. 
Accusing it, I put it on my head," ftc. 

Now the four characteristic lines in italics between 
brackets — illnstrative of the virtues superstitionsly 
ascribed in an early age to the aurum potahile or 
potable gold — Mr. Macready insisted on cutting out, 
because they added to the length of the speech. I 
insisted on retaining them, for three reasons : first, 
because Shakspere wrote them, and intended them to 
be delivered ; second, because they were appropriate 
to the period and the speaker ; third, because they 
were familiar to readers, and their omission might be 
attributed either to my ignorance of or my want of 
appreciation or the text. As I was not one of those 
who felt it necessary to flatter the "eminent" by 
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blind submission, the text wae saved from matilation 
for that night. 

Again, at the Ghesnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
in Byron's Werner — a character which Macready 
played to perfection, leaving DothiDg to be desired- 
Werner, speaking of the farour ahown to Ulric, byhia 
enemy Stralenheim, says : 



to which Ulric, with the impetuous confidence of youth, 
replies, 

" r cannot 
Fame In each pettj fear, and stumble at 
The doubts that rise like brian in our path, 
[Bat mutt breai thrimgA them, at an unarmed carle 
Would, Ounigh with naked limbt, aere the vxdf rutUiag 
In the lame thicket inhere he heved for bread."] 

Surely, the italicised lines in brackets, apt, nervous, 
presenting a happy figure, forcibly Uluetrating the 
onward determination of youth, deserved to be spoketk 
Mr. Macready thought otherwise. 

'* I've cut tho«e linea out," he said, at rebeareal. 

" But," I replied, as they occur in my part, I 
have restored them." 

" No, no," he said, " omit tbem." 

" Why?' I inquired, 

" I feel they're useless ; they burthen the text !" 

" Pardon me," I said, " as it is / who have to 
«pe&k them, if I disagree with yoa. I think them 
particularly apt, and cbaraeteristic." 

" Besides," he continued, " they lengthen the 
scene, and I wish them out." 
, " Lewis," I said to the prompter, *' will you ba 
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good enoagb to time mj speaking of tboae three 

lines." 

. " 0," s^d he, haatily, " that's too mncli ! Speak 

tfaem, speak them, if joa will : bnt they're quite 

Bnperfluous." 

Of course I did speak them. 

Theee are trifles, but they show the man and his 
mind ; bad these lines occurred in any part of hie, 
they would not have been cut. 

Thus, again, in this very rehearsal of Werner, after 
Gabor's relation of the murder by Ulric, when the 
Hangarian has retired into the turret, to await Wer- 
ner's decision, and Ulric, after an angry scene with 
his father, says, before he leaves him : 

" Ke«p your own secret, keep a steady eye. 
Stir not, and apeak ttot ; — leave the rest to me \ 
We miut have no third babblera thrust between as :" — 

implying of coarse that Gabor's mouth must be 
stopped as Stralenheim's had been ; Mr. Macready 
requested me to go op the stage, and speak these 
words from the extreme back of it, to him, as he stood 
in the very front of the footlights, with a face of an- 
guish, — the picture /or the eye to rest on. 

" no," I said, " I must whisper those words in 
your ear, surely ; not call them out loud : that would 
be to defeat their very object, by risking their being 
overheard." 

" Bat," be replied, " I have always had it done 
60, and I wish you to do it in that manner." 

" But," I said, " it's an inconsistency ! Shall I, in 
the great hall of the castle, outside of which are 
doubtless sentries, pages in waiting, courtiers, and 
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attendaDts paesin^ and repassing, — shall I cry out 
aloud to yon ; ' thit is a terrible secret which this man 
has revealed ; U involves the honour and safety of our 
house ; but keep still ; leave U to me, and III silence 
the fellow's lips forever r — that seems to me not at all 
vraisemblable." 

" Then yon refnee to do It !" he asked. 

" I could not do it," I said ; " it is too Incon- 
sistent." 

" Then," said he, angrily, " yon are the first Ulric 
who ever refnseii me on this point." 

I was somewhat touched hy this artfnl reproach, 
and I replied : 

" Mr, Macready, if you will give me your hononr 
that, if you were playing Ulric, yon would act the 
scene in the way you direct me to do, I'll yield 
at once." 

" Oh ! said he, with a peculiar inflection of voice, 
'* that's quite a different thing .'" 

I thought so. 

On his second visit to this country, in 1848, I 
played with him at the Astor Place Opera House, 
New York (his first engagement), Othello, Edgar 
(K. Lear), and other parts. The following is the 
Berald's notice of our joint appearance in Julius 
Cfesar: the reader will perhaps pardon my quot- 
ing it. 

NiBLo's Abtor Placb Theatbb. — Mr. Macready appeared last 
nigbt aa Brutus, in " Julius Cieaar." It naa a, Soishcd performance, 
elaborate, chaata, quiet, digniSed, grand, and natural tbroughout. 
Tbe great aotor ia apparent in Mr. Macready, by not Dal; the 
occtsiunal bursts of geoiuB at particular paasageE, and tbe display uf 
talent at certain special pointa, bat more, still, by tbe IraocLuillily 
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and qiuat of hia mutDsr, and the almoat oarelen CMe ol bU 8p«eoh, 

deportmeDt, and beaTJng. W« might la; of Ur. Uacread; that hie 
verj finest hits, which produce the greatest impreaeioD (especially 
DpoD those best abla to judge), are precisely those where he appear* 
to make no effort at all, and where do energy, force, or violflno^ 
are perceptible. For thia reason, he appeatv to vulgar minds not 
half BO good an actor as a more tumultuous, riotous dedumer 
would seem to them to be. There were several fine points in the 
performaoca last night, espeoially the quarrel and reconcLliB.tion 
with CasBius; also, at the moment when the ghost of Cebwi leaves 
him, his recovery and effort to address the apparition nas very fine. 
Mr. Or. Yondenhoff particularly distinguijhed himself last nigbt ; hia 
performance of Mark Antony was such as only could have been 
displayed by a man of eztraordinaiy genios and acholarship, both 
of which Ur. T. unqueetionably poaaeaaes in a very high degree. 
When, in liis speech to the rabble, he suddenly dropped aome of 
the vehemence of his iLCtion, and aaid in a natural, easy, tranqail 
tone of voice — " I speak that you do know" — the effect was ad- 
mirable. Mr. T. willyet succeed in acting in such a tnanner aa not 
to bctr^ the theatre or the school in his voice, action, and manner, 
ftnd then he will be one of the greatest, if not the greatest actor on 
the stage.— iV<«i Torlc EtnM, \&tk October, 18JS. 

The Ei^rett thus epoke of the same performance : 

Mr. UacFeady performed "Brutus" in "Julius Cosar," on 
Monday eveniiig, at this establiBhment. 

We do not think it one of the greatest personatioas of Mr. 
Macready. But he does nothing unartiatically, and there were parts 
of this performance vhiofa, were in bis beat manner. It waa 
unequal, however. Thus, the oonclnsion of the quarrel scene with 
Cassius was &r better than the principal portion of it, which ha 
gave too much in the vein of Casaius himself. It waa too impetnoua. 
But the reconciliation was beautifully done. The soene with the 
gbost of CEsaar was as great aa was that with the boy ZiMtu, aileepj 
but the farewell to Cassius waa far less feeling than we had a right 
to expect, and we do not know that we ever heard the great address 
to the dtizena, " Bomans, oountiymen, and lovers," leas effectively 
^ven, by an actor of high pretensions. 

Mr. Byder's was a very good CWinw; impussioned, unpetuous, 
well-conceived and well read. Mr. Chippeudale's Gatoa waa alt 
that could be made of the pert, of course. 
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Ur. George YaDtteDhofl^ sa Mareut Anionku, in point of taat, 
carried off moat of the laurels of the CTeoiDg. Tbroughout, he 
looksd, aated, and read the part with great care and eSect. It 
was a ver; artiat-Uke perfarmsnce, and drew down well-dia. 
oriminated applause from the audienoe, fiom firat to laat. Througtl 
great difficulties of stage position, in the acene in the Capitol, be 
made it moat telling and efiectiva, and ao great naa the enthusiasm, 
at the Ml of th« curtain, after bis grand scene in the Forum, that 
be vraa called before the curtain, at the end of the third act, 
an honour not accorded to the tiar of the occaaion, the whole 
evening. 

I also played with h!m, that same seagon, at the 
St. Charles Theatre, Netr Orleans, the same characters, 
with the addition of M. Brutus to his Cassias. The 
latter was a great piece of acting ; it was Cassins 
himself : 

Imager, iraeimdiu intxorabUU, acer. 

His Bmtns, on the contrary, was an entire mis- 
take ; there was none of the philosophy of the Portico 
about it ; no contrast to the impetuosity of Cassins : 
in fact, it was Caseins with a different " make-up ■" 
the mental characteristics exhibited were the same. 
And thus the light and shade so marvellously pre- 
served by Shakspere in this great play were de- 
stroyed. 

For his benefit, at New Orleans, Mr. Macready 
produced (as an afler-piece !) the " School for Scan- 
dal," in three acts! cu:tting out the great scandal 
scene, the pictnre scene, and several other scenes ; so 
as to confine it, as much as possible, to the develop- 
ment of the " Plots of Joseph Surface," which charac- 
ter he played (as &r as he remembered the words, 
for he was very imperfect), and which consequently 
became, of course, the feature, and, as far as he could 
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make it eo, the only feature of the comedy. He in- 
sisted, too (to save himself trouble in dressing, I sup- 
pose), OD wearing his own modern clothes ; black coat 
and pantaloons ! I played Charles Surface, but of course 
did not follow his example in this gross anachronism 
of costume. 

The truth la, Mr. Macready valued au author as 
far as the author served him ; and he respected the 
text, as far as it ansuered his purpose; so that his 
Shaksperiau Revivals, which were got up with great 
care and attention, might have been designated, as 
far as integrity of text went, " Restorations of so 
much of Shakfipere as suits Mr. Macready." 

To sum up his merits, fairly and impartially : as 
an actor Mr. Macready excelled in executive power 
and certainty of effect, rather than in imagination, 
iudividualisation of character, or poetic feeling. There 
was an angularity in his outlines, and a hardness in 
his style, that were only redeemed by the intensity 
with which he wrought out his design. His attitudes 
were stiff, and frequently ungainly ; his rolling gait, 
with an alternate thrusting forward of each shoulder 
— which has been copied by the silly imitators (servile 
pecue!) — was anything but graceful or manly, and 
gave to his Macbeth, on his fir^t entrance, the air of a 
Lowland dancing-master in a kilt, rather than of a 
Highland chieftain in arms : and his over- distinct, 
staccato, equi-aceented syllabification of utterance, 
was painful to the ear, and utterly destructive of the 
rhythm of English verse. The fact is, beauty and 
grace in art were not Macready's study so much as 
exactitude ; he had less a view to symmetry of form, 
than to proportion in measurement ; the formal just- 
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neea of r right angle would be more palpably satiafy- 
iog to bis eye, tban the elegance of a curve ; and his 
ear fousd more pleasure in accent than in melody. 
Thus, he seized salient points of character, and gave 
them strong emphasis, and relief; he wae less com- 
petent to make harmonious combinations of parts into 
a consistent whole. His power lay in passionate out- 
bursts^ not in philosophical analysis ; hence, his soli- 
loquies were generally faulty, strained, violent, not 
toned down by the softening influence of thought. 
His Hamlet, therefore, had little melancholy, but 
much asperity in it ; and • his Othello was less the 
noble Moor, — 

"who loved, 

Kot wisely, but too well ; oat eaailj jealoua, 
But, being wrought, perplewd in the Bitreine," — 

than an enraged and desperate African, lashed into 
madness, and roused to thirst for blood by vindictive 
wrath and implacable revenge. 

On the other hand, he was, in every character he 
played, earnest, intense, energetic, passionate ; had a 
voice of extraordinary range of compass; and brought 
to the study of bis profession, scholarship, industry, 
and, lastly, an unwearied perseverance, that carried 
him to his high "eminence," and distanced all his 
competitors in the dramatic arena. 

As a manager be was the great martinet of his- 
trionic drill-masters ; as strict a disciplinarian, and aM 
rigid a professional formalist, in his way, as Garlyle's 
Friedrick Wilhelm himself: and though there were 
wanting Potsdam, or other giants — no theatrical 
recruiting system supplying such prodigies — yet 
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every one who recollects Macready's managenal cam— 
paigDB at Goveut Garden and Tfraij Laoe will admit 
that he brought his forces into the field ia the highest 
state of equipment and general efficiency. He had, 
besides, the assistance of Talfonrd, Bulwer, and other 
iirst-class writers, whose plays shed honour and rained 
guineas on his theatre, and were permanent additiops 
to the literature of the Drama. 

In his retirement on hie well-earned fortune, 
honoured by the honoured, he devotes himself to the 
calm pursuits of literature, and to schemes of educa- 
tional philanthropy in his own neighbourhood ; reap- 
ing, I sincerely trust, a full harvest of those delights, 
of old age, so well described by the Rooiati orator, 
the fi-iend of Roscius, and the advocate of the poet 
Archias. May he long enjoy tbem! 

Mr. Booth (Lucius Junius!) — I first met Booth 
(pere) ouoccasionofMr.Simpson''s benefit, at the Park 
Theatre, in 1844, previous to his (S.'s) going to Eng- 
land in search of novelties ; for which purpose it was 
hoped that this benefit would put him in funds. Poor 
Simpson! he was always at low-water mark; and 
the fortunes of the Park Theatre annually grew more 
desperate. On this occasion a sort of o^^a ^f/rtdii of 
acting and singing, &c., was got up. I was requested, 
and assented to play the second act of the " Lady of 
Lyons," and two scenes from "Julius Caesar" with 
Booth, including the great quarrel-scene, in which 
he was to be Gassius and I Erutns. Knowing Booth's 
irregularity in business I did not go to the theatre for- 
rehearsal, as it was pretty certain to be a lost labour. 
At night he did not arrive till very late ; some time 
after the hour at which our scene ought to have com- 
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menced ; conaeqnetitly, I did notaee him till he rnehed 
ou to the stage to me, after the fiourish of trumpetB^ 
which annoDnces the arriral of Casaina. On he came, 
with a brueqneDess qnite in character, confronted me, 
stopped, gave his usual long sniff — a sort ef draw- 
iDg-in of the breath through faia nostrils, which was 
a habit with him — made a dead halt, glared, and — 
said nothing! I supposed at first, never having en- 
couutered him professionally, that it was hiu usual 
mode of commencing this scene ; and that the long 
pause was merely the herald of the coming storm — 
a Inll before the thunder crash. I waited patiently ; 
but not a sound, not a word ! Booth still glared on 
me mysteriously, with blood-shot eye. At last, when 
} thought this pause threatened to 

" etrstch out to the ctscIl of doom," 

I began to suspect the cause of the mystery ; and as 
gt^ntly as possible suggested that we had waited long 
enough, by giving him " the word " in au under tone : 

" Mort noble brother, you h»ye done me wrong 1" 

This recalled him to himself, and broke his abstrac- 
tion ; he gave another of his tai^ — said, totto voce, 
to me, " Thank you !" — and coolly enough proceeded 
with bis part — 

" Most noble brother, you haie done me wrong I" — 

imd so the scene went on. 

Poor Simpson had but an indifferent house on this 

occasion, and there appeared little prospect of the 

Park Theatre reviving under his management. His 

vit inertia was impregnable; nothing could rouse 

I, 2 
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him to enterprise or activity, he liept on irom year's 
end to year's end in the same old, beaten, wora-out 
track that led to the swamp of final stagnation. He 
was a man of good intentions, and honourable in 
business ; but in those wretched days of theatrical 
prostration, a man was wanted with readiness in 
emergencies, an enterprising, active, indomitable 
spirit, to tight against bad times, and to renovate the 
whole system of theatrical management. SimpBOU, 
poor fellow, succumbed under a weight that was too 
great for him and died, oppressed by its respoora- 
bilitiea. I played but two engagements more at the 
Park under Simpson's management: one of a long 
duration in 1846, during which, under Mr, Barry's 
sfai^e- management, were revived for me " Alexander 
the Great," " Antony and Cleopatra," " The Incon- 
stant," and Ben Joueon's " Every Man in his 
Humour ," in which, for the time, I played the ar- 
duous character of " Kitely." The Park Theatre 
could boast at that time a really good company, 
especially for comedy, which we played with such 
good effect that old De Begnis, the well-known hasso- 
hvffo, meeting me in Broadway, declared that comedies 
were then so well cast and played at the Park, that 
" to tee them was like iiUmg in Dmry-lane Theatre in 
old titn^t." 

My last engagement at the Park Theatre was the 
season after this with the Keans, in their really great 
Shaksperian production of " King John " in Novem- 
ber, 1846. The play was magnificently put upon the 
stage, under the care of Mr. Charles Kean, at a very 
great expense' — I know not how many thousand dol- 
lars — in scenery, dresses, armour, swords, battle-axes. 
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properties and appoiDtments, which were all new, and 
arranged with historic and pictorial fidelity. 

Well, what was the result of all this preparation 
^nd outlay S The piece ran, with some difficulty, to 
moderate houses, the best of which did not reach 
<£160, for three weeks; and then, to Mr. Kean's 
great mortification and disgust, was superseded by 
the ViENNOisE Children (En/ans terribles ! in Kean's 
eyes), who crammed the house to sntfocation for the 
following month ! 

So much for Great Shaksperian Revivals ! Willis 
thus spoke of it in the Horns Journal, afi-er giving an 
elaborate sketch of the historical features of the 
play :— 

' The mile en icene ia perfect ; perfect in costume, in scenery, in 
deoorationa, in banuerSf in arma, in tout CTi^emile -' and tlie actora 
Me all perfect in their parts. Miss Denny's Arlhvr is a charming 
performance; Mrs. Kean's Oonvlatice ia a magnificent conception; 
Mr. Keaa'a John is highly oharacteciBtic of the dark and glaumy 
tyisat; and O. TtuideDbotTs Faalconbridge is as dsshiog, manly, 
and spirited a representation of the gallBot bastard as we can oon- 
oeive. We do not wiah ic, in anJ/ Aing, other than it ia ; it ia bold, 
humorooB, intense, and, above all, natural : were he to do Uit, he 
would not be up W (A< mark ; were he to do more, it would be ovtr- 
doM; "amM ttdit punctum," and he well deeerved the hearty 
applause which he received. Dyott'a Svitrl was respcotable; and 
llr. Barry's King woi a king. All did well ; in faot^ the play ia 
dke moat perfect thing ever put on the Park stage. 

This was my last engagement at the Park Theatre. 
In 1848, on Simpson's death, it fell into Hamblin'e 
hands, who opened it with a Bowery Company (!) ; 
and after struggling through part of a very bad 
season — worse even, than poor Simpson ever had 
known— it was burnt on the night of 16th Dec, 
1848. So fell the Park Theatre, the Old Dbubv of 
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America ; and with it fell the ]>gitimnte Drama in 
New York. Whwi will It rise again ! 

The Bkoadwat Thbatre, erected in 1847, was 
SDpposed to have succeeded to-the honours of the Park; 
end was opened with the express intention of putting 
an end to the sternn^ lystem. I wag engaged, and 
played there a portion of its first season ; hut, finding 
that the scheme on which it was avowedly to he carried 
on- was utterly abandoned, and that not only was the 
starring system revived, hut that »tara were attempted 
to be made out of i-uehligUs, I took the first opportn- 
nity of emancipating myself from the letters of my 
■engagement, the spirit of which had been violated. 
Id point of fact, the date for which I was engaged 
had actually expired ; so that, though my evanon 
from the theatre was sudden, it was perfectly legal— 
my contract being at an end by lapse of time. 

Mr. J, R. Anderson played a very successful — T 
mean, profitable— engagement at this theatre, the first 
reason of its existence : he drew well. I played lago 
to his Othello, and B'ulvius to his Gisippus ; and the 
junction of our forces brought great houses. 

Anderson and I were of old acquaintance. We had 
played together at Covent Garden Theatre in the sea- 
son of 1839. I took his place there in 184>l-2, on his 
joining Mr. Macready, at Drury Lane ; and we had 
also played together as start at the Liverpool and 
Manchester Theatres Royal. He is a good, frank, 
manly fellow, as a man, and an excellent dashing 
actor. His style, it is true, was formed too exdo-' 
sively in the Macready scJiool, and bore sometimes 
too evident traces of the " master ; " but he has a line 
voice, a gallant bearing, and great knowledge of, and 
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expmence in all the practice &nd details of the stage : 
for he has been on it since he was a boy, has played 
and pushed his way tip throngh all the gradations of 
his profession, and merits great credit for the position 
which his own exertions have attained. 

Mr. Macready introduced him to the London Stage 
in 1837, I think at Oovent Garden Theatre, in the 
part of Florizel, in Shakspere's " Winter's Tale." He 
at once made a favourable impression; every year.im- 
proved his position. His performance of Huon (Love), 
at Covent Garden, in 1839, and of Fulvius (Crisippus), 
in 1842, at Brury Lane (original parts), did him great 
service with the public. He became lessee and man- 
ager of Dmry Lane Theatre in 1849-50 : a perilous 
experiment ! in which, if he failed, it was perhaps 
more owing to the decline of the public taste for the- 
atrical performances than to any want of tact or ex- 
ertion of his own. During his management of that 
immense concern, * Azael the Prodigal," and " Ingo- 
inar," were his most snccessfiil productions : he was 
the original hero in each In this city he was at one 
-time a sure card. His first appearance at the Park 
Theatre did not attract great attention ; bnt bis second 
and subsequent engagements were greatly profitable, 
and for a time arrested the backward race of that fall- 
ing house. He has visited the States many times ; 
but, latterly, he has not been peculiarly fortunate in 
this city, where he played in 1S52, at the Metro- 
politan Theatre. A temporary injury to his voice, 
which be has now quite recovered, was, perhaps, one 
causeof this waning attraction; or, his style may have 
palled on the public ear by familiarity ; for there is 
no accounting. for the fickleness of popular taste ; the 
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idol of to-day may be tbe martyr of to-morrow ; — or 
woree, even, aa tbe glorious, tbe neglected and broken 
toy. Anderson is a dashing representative of some of 
the heavier comedy parts, requiring an admixture of 
tragic power, — the mixed drama, as it may be called : 
his " King of the Commons," for example, is by far 
tbe best personation of tbe part that has been seen in 
this conntry. He had, of course, had tbe advantage 
of seeing Mr, Macready in tbe character, and of avail- 
ing himself of that great tactician's arrangement of 
tbe scene and business of the play ; but I am inclined 
to believe that what Anderson's performances of this 
agreeable and taking part may have lacked in finish, 
as compared with bis original, it gained in fire, 
fervour, and gallant bearing. These are the charac- 
teristics of Mr. Anderson's style ; and, my opinion is, 
that if be had trusted to them, and to his natural 
impulses, more than to his reverence for Macready'a 
fame, he would have attained a higher and more 
assured rank among the artists of tbe day. He will, 
I trust, receive these remarks in tbe spirit in which 
they are made — that of friendly candour and honest 
good- will. 



Sophocles' antigone — (palmo's opbra bouse), 1845. 
Among these miscellaneous leaves, it may not be 
out of place to state that I was engaged for a fort- 
night at Palmo's Opera House (afterwards Burton's), 
in Chambers-street, to produce the English version of 
Sophocles' Antigone, with Mendelssohn's music, in 
the spring of 1845. I did ray best with the resources 
that were at my command ; got a representation of 
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the Old Greek Stage, with its Xux<ww aud Jv^wXij, and 
Altar to Bacchus, bnilt on the stage proper ; as 
good a company, aod as efficient a cHORua were col- 
lected as could be fonad: Mr. Geo. Lodes directed 
the orchestra and the musical arrangements, which 
were fair; Miss Clarendon's youth and classic fea- 
tures harmonized well with the personnel of Antigone ; 
I did my best with the part of Oreoo ; and we had 
the gratification of getting through the first night's 
performance of this novel and difficult style of play — 
an upraising of " the buried majesty of" Sophocles — 
without a single trip or/auxpas. 

Our efforts were rewarded by great applause, the 
approval and cordially- ex pressed thanks of artists and 
scholars, bnt with very indifferent houses ! We re- 
peated this classic disentombment twelve successive 
nights, and then " quietly inurned" the mighty Greek 
to sleep in undisturbed and unprofaned repose. It 
was truly a beautiful and highly interesting tragedy, 
aided by grand music. In Berlin and London it 
drew crowded audiences ; in New York it never paid 
its expenses. . 

Our chorus, which amounted to about forty, repre- 
senting sages of Oreon's Court, presented a Tery 
grotesque appearance; and one that, at first sight, 
nearly disturbed my gravity on the first night. Old 
Allen had made the wigs and beards for these Gre- 
cian sages out of long white and grey ffoafs hair ; 
anij, as the whole set were, I presume, contracted for, 
no great artistic care had been expended upon them. 
Now, Mendelssohn's music was very difficult ; and, on 
the last rehearsal, Mr. Loder found that his chorus, 
principally German, could get very well through their 
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work, if they conld hare the te«re before them, not 
otherwise. It was therefore arranged that the music 
shonid stand open before them : thej themBelves wore 
to be ranged cloee to. the footlights on the etage, be- 
tween the second or raited stage (the stage of the 
Greek theatre) and the actual orchestra. Now, sonM 
of these gentiemeu being short-sighted, had, in order 
to be able to read their score distinctly, put on their 
spectacles ; and, I ask you to fancy my horror, 
mingled with a dreadful envte de rire, when I entered, 
at seeing a parcel of goat'headed, goat-bearded old 
fellows, in Grecian robes, with spectaclea on nose, 
confronting me, within the proscenium, opening wide 
their months, and ba&-a-ing at me, as it were, with 
all their might ! They looked like an assemblage of 
the ghosts of de&nct Welsh bards, summoned to 
their goat-covered hills by the wand of Merlin ; and 
the spectacles might have been mistaken by a heated 
fancy for the glaring of their spectral eyes \ 

Luckily, their backs were to the audience; the 
actors alone were fully conscious of the swfnl travtttia. 



Mrs. 0. N. SiNCLAia. (late Mrs. Forrest.)— Id 
1852 I played at what was then called Brougham's 
Lyceum, now Wallack's Theatre — (there is great 
merit in calUng things by their right names !) — with 
Mrs. G. N. Sinclair, who bad just resumed her 
paternal name in consequence of her divorce from her 
husband, the great American tragedian. Trial by 
jury is a great ^/^fW-ian institution ; "the palladium 
of our liberties," and all that ; but, as my Uncle 
Toby says, " it is not till the great and general review 
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6f US all, corporal, tbe day of judgment, that it will 
be known " what verdictt mil ttand and what wili 
not! 

I vras an utter stranger to Mrs. Forrest till I 
receiyed, some time in 1851, a message, through the 
late Gbanbt Calgbaft, requesting me to call on her 
with a view of advising her as to her capabilities for 
the stage. I did so, I gare her laj candid opinion 
that it was late in life for her to take such a step ; 
although she had qaalities which, had they been 
cultivated and improved in earlier youth, might and 
would have led her to distinction. She, however, 
repreaeoted that she would soon, in all probability, 
have to depend on her talents for the stage, whatever 
-they might be, for her support ; and that she wished 
me to give her instructions in three or four parts, to 
enable her to appear with some snccess. 

I did not decide that evening, but called on her, by 
appointment, the following day; heard her read some 
passages of poetry to me, and consented to act as her 
instructor. I advised her immediately to study Lady 
Teazle, Beatrice, Margaret Elmore, Panline, and 
Mabel, in the " Patrician's Daughter ;" and it was 
understood that, as she had no present means of pay- 
ment, I was, on condition of getting her " up " in 
these and other parts, and playing the opposite part to 
her on her enagements, to receive half of the profits on 
oor joint performances, I state this candidly, because 
there has been a great deal of misconception and mis- 
representation about the matter. It stood simply 
thns: Mrs. Forrest wished to go on the stage ; she 
needed preparation ; she could not pay for it ; but it 
was probable that public curiosity would render her 
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eDgag:emeiits highly profitable ; and, in congideration 
of my instructions, and also of my performing with 
her, I was to be allowed an equal share of the profits 
which her temporary and factitious attraction would 
secure. I hope that is clearly stated. 

Accordingly, I instructed her in the delivery, the 
action, the business, and tbe whole details of these 
several parte ; to which Parthenia, in " Ignomar," 
was added, on my obtaining the manuscript copy— 
the first that had come to this country — from the 
translator, Mrs. Luvell, in England, tn opening, 
after her divorce, in January, 1852, in Lady Teazle, 
she acted entirely under my advice, contrary to tbe 
suggestions of other parties, and even to her own 
vow ; other characters were proposed for her debut. 
I was confined to my room, at the ClarendonHotel, 
by severe illness, at the time, and she came up to see 
me before she made her final determination. I 
strongly insisted on Lady Teazle as the one of all 
others in which her appearance, style, and general 
capabilities would make the best impression ; and 
exacted a promise irom her, before leaving me, that 
no representation or persoasioa of other parties should 
induce her to deviate from this choice. She adhered 
to Lady Teazle ; and her great success in it fully 
justified my selection. It was the most artistic per- 
formance she ever achieved : the one in which her 
personal requisites and her education stood her in tbe 
best stead. She never played any other part as 
easily, as nnafiectedly, or with as much success with 
the public. 

During her first fortnight I was not sufficiently 
recovered to perform with her; but, in her third 
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ireek, I joined her, commencing with the " Lady of 
Lyons." 

I give the receipts of the first eight nights of our 
joint performance. The terms were to share, after 
c£'20 ; that is, to share with the manager, he first 
deducting for himself twenty pounds. 

The receipts of eight nights were — 

I Nearly £180 Moh. 

Mrs. Sinclair was then taken ill, and ^'id. not resume 
her performances till the 1st of March. 

On the 1 2th of March we were engaged to give a 
reading, jointly, at the Tripler Hall (now the Metro- 
politan Theatre), fur the sum of c£'60, which we shared 
eqaallr. At this reading I had the honour to be 
encored in the recitation of " Young Lochinvar." 

The course I adopted was, to settle in full with her 
on every engagement ; stating the account of each 
night's receipts, paying her the amount, and taking 
her signature to the account and acknowledgment for 
her share of the proceeds, at the foot of such account, 
in my book. And I have her signature and discharge 
to every such account of every engagement which we 
ever played together. 

The summary of those engagements up to May 
26, inclusive, produced the sura of £9\i! for each. 
■ To enable her to go to England, for the purpose 
of visiting her father (since deceased), 1 advanced 
her — besides having paid her the above half share, in 
full — over £500 ; which, with other sums advanced 
to her on her return, left her in my debt, for money 
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lent, to the amoDnt of over <f 560, on her going to 
California. 

From California she remitted me to London, in 
1853, on acconnt, a draft on Peabody for ^200 
sterling, which leaves a Mance due to me, at this 
day, of nearly 06*360, exclusive of interest, for money 
lent to her. 

And this vas the result of my engagements with 
Mrs. Sinclair ; that I lost my time and my money, 
both, instead of having " put money in my puree," as 
has been generally believed. My sole motive for 
publishing the above statement ia to show the true 
state of an affair which baa been much misrepre- 
sented. It is an additional confirmation of the old 
proverb — 

" All that gUttere ia not gold." 
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would wish to be atyled the " eminent tragedian," or 
the " distinguished Iragediaa,"" or the " classical tra- 
gedian," or the *' highly popular tragedian," or 
the " SAaisperian tragedian ;" iu fine, what terms 
of addition and self-glorification (more hisiritonum ) 
I wished tacked on to m^ name. I said, *^ None; 
Bimply announce that Mr. Cr. Vandenhoff will make 
his first appearance in Hamlet ; and let the audience 
find out what degree I am entitled to, iu the Dramatic 
College" As old Tobias says, " he was pleased with 
my answer." 

This self-labelling is very absnrd. In champagnes, 
we find that the best wine has the plainest and most 
unpretending label. A very highly-embellished de- 
- vice on the bottle always suggests the idea of a do- 
mestic article, with a strong suspicion of the Jersey- 
apple about it — excellent for cider, but a swindle in 
champagne ! 

Accordingly, having quite re-established my health 
in the interval, I commenced at Liverpool with Ham- 
let, to a densely-crowded house, on Monday, 28th 
March, 1853, being my first appearance there since 
my departure for the United States, in '42. I played 
during the week Shyloek, for the first time ; Claude, 
in the " Lady of Lyons," twice ; and repeated Ham- 
Jet, and played the Stranger, also, twice. The week's 
-business produced great receipts. 

The Monday following (4th April) I appeared, 
for the first time, as Henry V. ; which was put upon 
the stage by Mr. Copeland with great care and atten- 
tion to scenery, costume, and appointments. The 
play ran twenty-three successive nights to excellent 
houses : though, I believe, they scarcely paid for 
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tlie extraordinary expenses incurred by Mr. Copelanil 
in his production of the piece — another proof that 
Shaksperian Bertvals, when j^ot up with new and ap- 
propriate scenery and appointments, never remune- 
rate the management. It was so, I have shown in 
these leaves, at the Park Theatre, in the case of King 
John, in 1846 : and Mr. 0. Kean, in his valedictory 
address at the Princess's Theatre, London, has borne 
strong testimony to the general truth of the fact, by 
declaring that it was only Ms oum resourcst that en- 
abled him to gratify the pride and ambition he felt in 
producing Shakspere's dramas with that remarkable 
splendour and pictorial effect by which bis administra* 
tion has distinguished himself in theatrical annals. There 
is another drawback to these Shaksperian spectacles, 
and one very serious and prejudicial to the moral and 
intellectual effect of the drama itself. I mean this : 
that the spirit and interest of the action is lost in the 
pictorial display ; the text becomes of secondary im- 
portance to the audience ; the eye of the spectator is 
entirely engrossed with the scenic effect, and pays 
little attention to the actor, 

" thinkiDg bis prattle to be tedious," 

except as far as he serves as eiceron« to the raree show, 
and becomes, as it were, a mere train-bearer to the 
glories of the scene-painter and costumier. This I take 
to bea powerful objection to the overlaying Shak8pere''s 
4rama with spectacular colouring and profuaeness of 
pictorial illustration ; that it is latal to the interest of 
the play itself, and utterly distractlve of the attention 
from the actor and the text. I have always seen Uam> 
let, Othello, Macbeth, and other of the greatest trage- 
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dies, prodnce the moet intense effect when the seeni'ti 
jlloBtrationB and costumes hare been appropriate and 
^asonably correct, withoat being elaborately minnte 
or eKtravBgantly gorgeous. It is minons to the poet 
to make him stand as the mere ktUr-pjvss to the 
tableavai. If ipectacle is to be the main feature of our 
theatres — if the public taste has become ao pampered 
hy indulgence, that it can only be tempted by show 
and glare, then, I say, give it ^ctacle, pare et single ; 
let the action and the dialogue be mere canTas-linea 
«id clothes-pegs, and let them be chosen and arranged 
■as such; but do not let us degrade the verae of him 
to whom Nature gave the " golden keys" 

" That can uclac^ the gates of joy. 
Of horror, woa, and thrilling feara. 
Or ope the BBcrad source of ajmpathetic teara," — 

do not let ne make a paci-korte of hit verse, to carry 
the gcene-pjunter, the costumier, and the carpenter in 
triumph to the gods ! 

Pardon this little diversion, reader ; the subject 
hurried me away. 

A httle incident happened to me during this en- 
gagement at Liverpool that amused and pleased me. 
-Desiring to get an early dinner in a hurry, I walked 
into a well-known establishment, called the" Crooked' 
billet ;" and, finding the large dining-room full, I en- 
tered a little side-room, where I found a. plainly- 
dressed country tradesman, as he appeared, waiting 
for his dinner. I ordered mine ; and, after a few 
minutes, he said to the girl who waited — in a tolerably 
strong Lancashire accent — " Come, come, lass ; make 
iaate ! tiuie''s munney !" (money). Then, turning 
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to me, he added, "Isn't it, sir!" Now it was the 
breathing-time of day with me, and I answered, "To 
you it may be : I'm sorry to say it is not so with me." 

"Ha !" said he, after taking my measure with bis 
eye, " I dare say yon don't truhhle yourself wi' bnw- 
ness mooch." 

" Why !" I answered ; " what would you take me 

to be r 

" Oh," said he, " I should take you to be aboov bXL 
business ; not to need it, I mean." 

To give him a surprise, and see how he would 
take it, I replied : " How wrong you are ! I am an 
actor !" 

" Are you V" said he ; " then" (slapping his hand 
on his thigh) " I can tell you icko you are. You are 
George Vandenhoff.^ 

" How do you know V 

" By the voice. I saw you play Henry the Fifth 
-t'other night, and mightily pleased I was." 

" Well," said I, " are you surprised to find that 
I'm an actor, Instead of a man of fortune, which you 
took me for f 

" Not a bit," he answered ; " yon might as well be 
one as t'other ; and," he added, " I d<Mi't know that 
-Any one can do more than look like a gentleman, and 
■behave like one, whether he has a fortune or not." 

Pretty good, I thought, for a country tradesman. 

After taking my benefit at Liverpool, and remain- 
ing for a week, I engaged immediately at the Man- 
diester Theatre Boyal for four weeks ; one of which I 
played alone, and three in conjunction with Helen 
Faucit. I have elsewhere described this charming 
actress, and will only say here, that it waa the first 
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occasion of my meeting her professionally. We played 
the usual buainesa, but not to great houses ; for Miss 
Faucit's attraction had begun to decline. I bad the good 
fortune to please the public here mightily : of which 
fact they gave me, nightly, the amplest demonstration, 
particularly in Jacques, Charles Surface, Hamlet, and 
Biover in " Wild Oats." In all of these parts the ap- 
plause was of that hearty determined kind, by which 
a Manchester audience testifieH ita perfect satisfaction. 
The management of the theatre proposed to me, be- 
fore the end of my first week, a long engagement for 
the next season. 

Of course, after being so long absent from the 
English stage, it was gratifying to me to find myself 
so well, I may say so enthusiastically, received on my 
return. 



At the close of this engagement, not having ea- 
lirely recovered my strength, I deliberately gave my- 
self a holiday, bought a sweet little chestnut mare, 
and indulged myself with a delightful equestrian ex- 
cursion into North Wales ; starting from Manchester 
on the 16th June, and riding via Chester, Bangor, 
Beaumaris, Conway, Rhyl, Denbigh, Buthin, Llan- 
gollen, Oswestry, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, Kenil- 
worth, Warwick, Stratford -on- Avon, LetimingtoD, 
Woodstock, Oxford ; and hence through Henley-on- 
Thames, and Maidenhead, to London ; where I 
arrived 10th July, having ridden 460 odd miles — a 
most agreeable excursion. My little mare, a perfect 
beauty, Arabian in form aud style, and not more than 
fourteen hands high, did her work admirably ; some* 
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times I rode her forty. Boiuetiiues even fifty miles a 
day; she never refused a feed, and entered Londoa 
brisk and well, stopping a day or two at agreeable 
places, and aways finding capital inns, good beds, 
and excellent fare on the road ; and my expenses, not 
exceeding, horse-keep included, an average of font- 
teen shillings and sixpence sterling per day. Of cnurae 
I did not feed on turtle-soup, or drink champagne; 
but contented myself with a good, plain dinner &om 
one excellent joint, beef or mutton, and a glass of 
sound, well-brewed ale from malt and hops, which 
you can get anywhere and everywhere in England 
and Wales. 

I have made similar excursions in America, 
but not with the same pleasure as in Europe. In 
summer the heat is too oppressive there, and horse 
and rider suffer too much from it : besides, at the 
small taverns on the road you are not always certain 
of a dinner, unless you arrive at or about the gong- 
hour; nor are the roads in such fine order as those of 
England, which is the country of all others for a 
horseback trip, trom the temperance of the climate, 
the excellence of the beautiliil high-roads, the comfort 
of the little inns, the goodness and cheapness of the 
fere for man and beast, and the continued succession 
of villages between the large towns and cities, so that 
the traveller can never be at a loss for a good stopping 
place and civil treatment. These are two things, 
mind you, which one does not always find here, espe- 
cially when one lights on any of those sort of amateur 
hosts, " who don't keep tavern, but take folks in " — 
in more senses than one — who make it a ftivour to 
give you very poor fare, a horrid, collapsing, mockery 
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of a feather bed in the middle of snmmet, a " drefinl- 
bad " breakiftfit, and charge jon hotel prices into the 
bargaiD ! 

I came upon such a fello^r ODce, a Capt. T 

(of course he was a captain !), in a little village about 
eleven miles from Hartford, Conn., who would only 
allow me juflt so much straw for my horse's bed — 
about enough to litter a good-sized dog — and would 
feed him just as he pleased ; a regular ignorant, inso- 
lent, old bully : I let him know, however, that when 
I stopped at a tavern, whether it was called so or no, 
I was in the habit of having my way in such matters; 
and, by dint of coolness, and a determined standing 
on my tights, I bronght his captainship to reason, 
and the next morning extorted from him a kind of 
apology, on the plea that " he didn't know what sort 
of a person I was the night before" (didn't know 
whetho: I would stand his insolence or not), " if he'd 
'a knowed as I was a gentleman," &c. But I gave 
the old fellow a lesson on civility to " folks " in gene- 
ral, and a few words on the duty of a tavern-keeper, 
amateur or other, that I rather think he remembers. 



On my arrival in London I found at my father's a 
note from Mr. Buckstone, the manager of the Hay- . 
market Theatre, proposing to me an engagement as 
leading actor of that theatre, for the season to com- 
mence on the following October : and, after an inter- 
view with him, the terms of our agreement were 
settled. In deciding on my opening part, Mr. Buck- 
stone was very much opposed to " Hamlet," or any 
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other Sliakeperian character, " for," said he, " it'a no 
matter if you could play it as well as John Kemble, a 
Shaksperian play keeps money out of the house ! " 
Here was a prospect in a first-class metropolitan 
theatre ! I, however, adhered to my point, and 
" Hamlet" was finally decided on for the 25th Octo- 
ber following. The theatre was to re-open on the 
24th, and on the second night I was to make my 
re-appearance on the London stage, after an absence 
of eleven years. 

There was, at this time, performing at the St. 
James* Theatre, a company of German tpillerg (play- 
ers), with the somewhat celebrated Emilb DsvaiENT 
at their head. Observing '^ Hamlet " announced one 
night, I went, with my father, to witness the per- 
formance. It was Schiller's version that was given ; 
and it was so faithful to the Shahsperian text, line 
for line, that there was difficulty in following it. 
Devrient's rendering of "Hamlet" was not without 
merit ; though in the first act he was unnecessarily 
violent, and even grotesque in attitude and gesture. 
In the snhsequent acts he improved wonderfully, mel- 
lowing, and growing into the character, and touching 
the assumed madness of" Hamlet" with great nicety 
of discrimination. The great drawback to his per- 
formance was a lack of dignity and grace ; there was 
' nothing of the Prince about him ; and one shocking 
absurdity that he allowed himself to be guilty of 
would have gone far to destroy the efiect of a much 
greater performance. It is so ludicrous as to be 
worth mentioning ; though it was only carrying out 
a ridiculous custom to the extreme of inconaiatency. 
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When, in obedience to the silent sammons of the 
Ghost, who 

" wafts bim to a more remocid ground 
As if it some impartmeDt did desire 
To him alone," 

Hamlet made hia exit with the words, in German, 

" Go OD, 1 11 follow tbee," ' 
there was some applause from the audience ; not very 
enthusiastic, but some applause. On which the 
German actor, who had scarcely passed the winff (side 
scene), immediately returned, breaking off for the 
momeut from his obedience to the Ghost ; and, aban- 
doning his identification with Hamlet, advanced to 
the foot-lights, and bowed three times to the audience, 
in acknowledgment of their lavour ! Gonld any thing 
be more absurd ! more fatal to the gravity of the 
situation ! I expected the Ghost to " hark back," too, 
but he was a discreet, as well as 

" an koneii ghoat," 
and did not return to the glimpses of the foot-lights 
to express his sense of terrestrial and mundane com- 
pliments. This was, unintentionally, the greatest 
practical satire on the calling system that I ever wit- 
nessed ; and made me biush for the servility as well 
as laugh at the absurdity of the spiller who was guilty 
of it. Such a violation of propriety, in obsequions 
flattery of the public, is " villanoua, and shows a 
pitiful ambition in the fool who uses it !'^ 

The interval between this time and October, when 
I was to make my entree at the Haymatket Theatre, 
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I filled tip by an excursion, on horseback, to St. 
Leonards, a delightful watering-place on the south 
coast of England, which I recommend to any health- 
seekers from this country who desire fine air and the 
best of sea-bathing. There is, too, a capital hotel 
there, which has been patronised by royal personages 
(I know this is always a recommendation to my 
republican fellow -citizens), and by the aristocracy in 
general ; I mean the Boyal Victoria Hotel, admirably 
situated and capitally conducted. 

From St. Leonards I rode to Brighton, the fashion- 
able watering-place, as crowded as London, in the 
season, and where there is, perhaps, the best hotel in 
the world, the Bedford ; thence to Arundel, a pretty 
little town, with Arundel Castle on its skirt ; thence 
to Portsmouth, the most strongly fortified place on 
the south coast ; and thence to Southampton. From 
Southampton I crossed over, with my horse, to Cowes 
(Isle of Wight); thence, passing the Queen'sresidence, 
Osborne, I rode to the Sandrock Hotel, fifteen miles 
distant, near Niton, five miles from Ventnor, on the 
south of the island, and arrived wet to the skin, 
having ridden the last ten miles in a drenching rain ; 
but a good bed, dry clothes (my portmanteau, which, 
in these equestrian trips, I always send on ahead by 
rail, had arrived before me), and a good dinner, with 
a bottle of nearly the beet claret I ever tasted, soon 
set me to rights. 

When I inquired of Mrs. Kent, the landlady of 
Sandrock Hotel, which, by the bye, is one of the most 
picturesque and, at the same time, most comfortable 
little country inns in England — a rustic, cottage-looking 
house, backed by the high cliff under which it seems 
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to shelter, with a woodbine-covered porch, and a 
sloping lawn, green as an emerald, bordered with 
flower-beds, and looking ont on the English channel — 
when I inquired of the landlady how she happened 
to have so fine a bottle of claret ^Lafitte, which must 
have been at least fifteen or twenty years old), she 
told me it was laid in by her late husband, on the 
occasion of the Princess Victoria (the present Queen) 
and her mother, the Dachess of Keiit,and««tfe, stopping 
at this house, on their ^our through the Isle of Wight, 
about fifteen or more years before ; which sufficiently 
accounted for the exquisite flavour thereof It was 
charged in the bill the reasonable price of nine shil- 
lings sterling. It could not be bought in this country 
under £1. Is. a bottle, ip at all. 

This trip to the Isle of Wight is one that I also 
recommend to niy friends who visit England. Cross 
over from Southampton to Oowes ; thence by a car- 
riage to Newport, four or five miles ; visit Carrisbroob 
Castle ; thence to Sandrock Hotel, stay there a day 
rambling about ; visit Black Gang Chine, a wild and 
picturesque ravine on the sea-side ; the next day go 
in a carriage to the Needles ; return via Sandrock 
Hotel, dine there, and go on in the evening to Ventnor, 
on the south ude of the island, where the climate is 
as balmy as the south of France, and the sea bathing 
excellent. The whole excursion need not occupy 
more than four days, and is truly delightful. 

It ie a delicious drive from the Sandrock Hotel to 
Ventnor ; the nearest resemblance to which in this 
country is a ride I am very fond of taking, from the 
Weehawken Ferry, on the Jersey side of the Hudson, 
up to Fort Lee. But the Isle of Wi^t is wonder- 
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fnlly picturesque and highly cDltiTated ; the climate 
is balmy, but temperate ; and it is the most attractive 
spot in England to indulge in the dolce far nw^te. 

At the Sandrock Hotel I met, I think, the finest 
woman I ever saw in my life. Miss Anne Costello 
was her name, by inheritance or adoption, I know 
not which ; but at that particular time she was 
travelling under the highly romantic name of Mrs, 
Brown, her eompagnon de voyage being a gentleman 
who temporarily sported that distinguished and ««- 
idsntijiable cognomen. She was, I discovered, one of 
that numerous class oi femmes entretenues in England, 
so remarkable for their magnificent and voluptuous 
beauty. She was above the middle size, splendidly 
proportioned, with brilliant dark eyes, a brunette 
complexion, rose-tinged on the cheek, luxuriant dark 
brown h^r, superb shoulders and bust, with the 
roundest and finest waist I ever saw. She was a 
grand Venut! I found she was possessed with an 
ardent ambition for the stage, and was desirous of 
placing herself under my tuition. I, however, de- 
clined the dangerous honour, and the stage has one 
bewitching ain the less upon it. 

" Of iDoh stuff our dreanu ors nuide ;" 

from which the waking is so terrible. Her protector 
was a young auai not over twenty-five years of age ; 
not a fellow of much mark or likelihood, but he was 
evidently given up, body and soul, to the influence of 
her all-conquering beauty, and the result would pro- 
bably be his ruin ! It was a miniature edition of 
Antony and Cleopatra — ^friends, family, reputation, 
m2 
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fortune, were noag^ht to him ; her enule was worth 
them all ; and 



Old Damag says well : — 

" I wonum, icomaD, tbou art the anthor of Buob t. book of 
roUIaa In a mail, that it would need tha tears of all the asgsls to whbIi 
tbs record out !" 
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Bhaffiuumoi in LoDdoD, after EiereD Taan' Abisnae — 18G8-G — 
Hamlet at the Eajmarket Theatre — The Compan; — Remarks on 
Bamlet — Hamlet's A^e — A Leading Aclreaa of the Freaent Vaj- — 
A New P]a.3—Sifie—Tha Duchess Eleanour— Town and Coantc; 
— London Anuranoe — Lad; Oay aifiM—NewComedj, "Enighta 
of tlie BoDDd Table" — Scene from it— Spanilh Dancers — 
DoCQUJ Jbbeold— Death of Msa. Fitzwii.llui— An Ingenioiia 
Literary Trick — "Foreign Airs and ITatife Qraoea" — ficsalt of 
Experisncea at the Ht^market — St. Jamea'a Theatre — "Eing^i 
Biial"— Mbs. Sethoub's Nell Owynne— The Ganiek Club— A 
Dinner at the Mansion Houae— Mb. Buobahah on Biitish In- 
stituUons— Bath— Paria— Betum to the United States— Marriage 
te of (he Hon. Rutos Cboatb. 



In my DOte-book of the 25th October, 185S, I find 
this memoiandum : — 

" Going to reappear in London after eleven years' absence, with- 
out knowing a dngle person connected with the London prat 
except Douglas Jerrold. By ' oat knowing,' I mean not kaowiog 
•o much as to say, ' How d'ye do T' to, nor have I taken ateps of 
any kind to neoura a fa*aarable judgment. Let us see the result" 

On the 24th October Mr. Buckstone reopened the 
Haymarket Theatre, newly decorated andembellished, 
with the comedy of " A Cure for Love," and " The 
Beggar's Opera ;" and on the following night I made 
my eatr^e in the character of Hamlet with only one 
rehearsal, and with a company whose /orie was de- 
cidedly not tragedy. Indeed, I do not remember ever 
to hare seen, at any respectable theatre, so weak a 
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cast of the play as ours was in many respects. There 
was no efficieat " heavy lady " in the company — a 
cheering circumstance to start with t The Qaeen was, 
consequently, andertaken — with great kindness and 
courage — by a young lady of fine figure, and con- 
siderable personal attraetions, whose appropriate and 
accustomed province was genteel comedy, gay widows 
in farces, and sprightly intrigantes generally — not 
exactly the wood from which Queens ia " Hamlet " 
are made I I might, indeed, have well exclaimed, 

" So more like my mMAer 
Than I to HercuIeB I" 

Horatio was very weak ; being confided to a gentle- 
man who had never before acted in the play, nor, as 
he candidly confessed, had ever seen it acted ! His 
regular business was foplings in comedy and farces ; 
his general style was of the lightest and flimsiest 
substance ; consequently, Horatio was a dead weight 
on him. The Ghost, fortunately, was steady, careful, 
and respectable ; Mr. Howe (the Quaker, as he was 
called, from his family having, I believe, belonged to 
the Society of Friends ; and he is the only instance 
that I know of, of a Quaker's having taken to the 
stage) was never anything less in the multiplicity of 
characters a^asigned to him. The strength of the cast 
lay in the Polonius of Mr. Chippendale — who was 
also stage-manager — the Grave Digger of Mr. Oomp- 
ton, and the Ophelia of Miss Louisa Howard. The 
Laertes was a novice, and more unskilful even than the 
Laertes-es usually are, which is saying much, in the use 
of the foil. This, considering that the fencing-matoh in 
the fifth act is a main feature, and that on its execution, 
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well or ill, depends, in great meaaure, the successful 
or nnsuccessfiil winding-up of the play, was a parti- 
cularly encouraging prospect for me ! Luckily, all, 
even the fencing-bout, passed off without any glaring 
mishap ; and the Queen, however deficient in weight, 
was letter-perfect in text, and scrupulously exact in 
the husiness of the scene ; as, indeed, Mrs, Bucking- 
bam always was. I was warmly received and 
liberally applauded, though it was my first appear- 
ance at the Haymarket Theatre, and that audience is, 
proverbially, very self-controlling in its outward dis- 
play of approbation. 

Mr. Buckgtone, the manager, came and congratu- 
lated me on my success at the end of the third act, as 
did the performers generally; and, a Mend, H. HoU 
— a kind, good-natured fellow as ever breathed, and 
whom every one likes — came round from the front, to 
confirm by his report, in detail, the verdict which the 
audience had rendered by their applause. My father, 
as Holl informed me, and, as I had myself observed, 
was one of the auditory ; deeply attentive, Holl said, 
silent, abstracted, wholly in the play ; he, too, was 
content with me, and earnest in his approbation — as 
Holl reported. 

So, of course, I went on to my fifth act with re- 
newed spirits. Even the fencing-bout went off toler- 
ably well, and I received a thundering call at the fall 
of the curtain. 

Mr. Buckstone was pleased to make the following 
announcement in the bills and advertisements of the 
day: — 

"Hr. Georga Vandenboff haiing, on his Brat appearanoa, oreated 
> Miuaticni equal to that made bf nay tragadian of tbs day, will 
rapeat the oharactar of Hamlet od Thnnda; and Monday next ;" 
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and the Times, and the press generally, npheld the 
manager's judgment. 

The following is the hoadouMomi^ PoaCt notice, 
26th October, 1853 : — 



HAIHiRKBT THEiTEE. — DeBUT OP MB. QBOBOE VAHIlBKHOr». — 

If Mr. TandeDhofT has Dot gaiaed fame and money from oar trani- 
atlaDtie brethren, be has DertAinl; acquired experienoe and improTe- 
meiit in their land, and to such an extent as to make as doubt 
hia ideutit; with the geotlemeD who some years eince performed 
at Covent Garden Theatre under the maQBgemeDt of Madame 

We have no besitation in deolaring Mr. Vandeohoff'B Hamlet 
to be not onJf b; many degrees the best at present on the stage, 
but also better thau any that has been seen since the days of John 
Kemble. What he may make of other Sbaksperiau charaotara, 
requiring greater energy, pasaion, physical power and melo- 
dramatic excitement, ne are not prepared to eay ; but of tbia we 
are sure, that bis picture of the contemplative, philasopbical, ele- 
gant Prince cf Denmark, who is only goaded into action by a 
supernatural visitation, and the pressure of terrible and extraor- 
dinary ciroumatancea, oauld not poaaibly be surpassed. In this 
age of strong aocents and eiaggeratton, especially in theatrical 
matters, it is truly refreshing to meet with an actor who never 
" o'ersteps the modesty of nature"— who moves with gentleman- 
like ease and grace upon the stage, and speaks the language of 
Shakspere nith juat emphasis and purity. Such ia Mr. Qeorga 
Yandenhoff; but hia merits do not stop here, for he is not merely a 
oonect performer, but a great one. He not only satisfies us, but 
he delights us. First, by his really beauldful level speaking, 
which is truly " nature to advaDtage dressed." TItia, at onoe, 
honourably diatioguiehea bim from alt contemporary tragedians, 
not one of wbom csan make any effect except in pasaages of great 
excitement, where the delineation of strong pausions may justi^ 
a spasmodic style of expresaien. Saoondly, be charms us by the 
eiquiaite delicacy lie impaiU to his dramatic picture, and th6 
masterly finish of its details : thirdly, by the sympathetic glow of 
feeling emana^ng fiom the heart— the genial, steadily -burning 
poetic &re which everywhere vivifies his conceptions, and warms by 
its electric power the coldest of his auditors into admiration. Add 
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to tbese^ the inflnenoa at a, very agraMbU voice, • commaudiag 
figure, moBt graceful gestures, and im expreeaive couateDuu:e> and a 
fiiir idea maj be formed of tbe tot; remarkable qualities of Mr. 
TandBuboB', ib exhibited on this occssion. We bavs preferred 
giving a general sketch of the dibuiant'i powers to selecting special 
portions of his performance for praise. Where'all naa no evenly 
good, where the Horation preoepC 

"DanLquB lit quod via dmplex dunt&rst et unum.** 
was so finel; exemplified, such a oaunM would be scarcely just. 

Hr. VandeahoS' was warmly applauded throDghoat, and called 
fot with enthusiaam at the &11 of tba curtain. 

The following ia the criticism of the Sitrtdai/ Times, 
Oct. 30 :— 

Mft. Q. VAHSBHBoFr's Hamlet. — Mr. Geoi^yandenli'iff, the son 
of the celebrated tragedian, who some years since made his metro- 
politan dibtU at Covent Garden, during the Teatris management, iu 
the character of Leon, in Ride a Wife and Sace a Wife, appeared 
on the Haymarket boards, for tbe first time, on Tuesday erening, 
aftrr a long absence in tbe United States, where he has gatiiered 
hisrionio laurels in abuDdance. The character selected for bia 
second entrance to the English stage was Hamlet, for which nature 
aeema to have eapecially fitted him by bestowing upon him a grace- 
fal and commanding figure, fine eipreaaiTe features, an iatelleotual 
head, a penetrating eye, and a voice capable of b eing modulated 
according to the paaeion or emotiun to be delineated. Tbe great 
merit of Mr. Tandenhofi' in the character is the skilful manner in 
which he unfolds it without destroying its delicate texture. All bis 
core seems to be to reader Hamlet such as Shakspere certainly in- 
tended — gentle, coutemplative, and phitosophio, with a disposition 
naturoiiy warm and generous, stimulated by a solemn aupematural 
revelation to an act of cruel vengeance, from which his soul recoila. 
It Is the mind, and Dot the passions of Hamlet, that ia excited ; he 
can moralize and weigh to tbe minuteat grain questions of a 
present and future atate, and can speculate with philosophic eiaot- 
neaa upon the justness and morality of his terrible mission. No 
man whose passions were highly wrought upon could bo abstract 
his reasoning focultiea. Taking this view of the character, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Vandenhaff in nhat may be termed the 
subdued and intelleotual reading he gave of it. The total absence 
of all oiap-trap or trickery, either in voice or action, and the 
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conBumnute art with whioli, by the judicions raadiog of tiie pwt, 
he developed all ite beautieg, caniiDt be too highlj oammended. We 
admit that to ears MKiutamed — we will not-Bs; tttuned — to the 
violence of Boma performsTB, or to exaggerated and stage; poiatB — 
ai for remoTed from drtuuatio truth as they are from nature — the 
refleotive and poetic atyla of Hi. Qeorge Tandenhofr ma; appeal 
ioBipid. We should aa soon expect a coiiArmed brandy-diinket to 
relish the mild but geaecoaa narmth of pure claret. That Mr. Q. 
YsndenhoS' poBsesBeB power, aa well aa tenderueu aad pathos, we 
need but refer to his soene with the Queen in the cloaet, the play. 
Bceae, and hit daliiery of the pswioaate soliloqu;, "0, what a 
rogue and peaaant slave am I '." Hia advice to the players was an 
admirable comUnation of the familiar with the didactic style. 
Altogether, we do Dot remember any Hamlet of late years with 
whom we were ao well pleased. 

The Illmtrated London News thns wrote : — 

Hathabkbt Theatbb. — On Tuesday HamUt was performed 
for the purj>oss of testing the claims of Mr. Qeorge Vendeuhoff 
to the tragic lead of the company, and the trial was perfectly 
satisfkctory. During the Veatris wanagement of Covent Garden, 
Mr. Vandenhoff gave promise of perhaps more power than he now 
STincas, bat was crade in atyle ; when he left ns altogether for 
America, where by practice ha baa become evidently a finished 
artist. Hia Hamlet is certainly ati eiegBUt, and, in some situations, 
a highly wrought piece of acting. His success was incontrovertible; 
and on hononrabte future awaits bis exertions. 



Finally, the Thunderer pronounced its oracular 
sentence. The following extract is from TIte Times 
(Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1863):— 

Hatiurket THEA.Tltll. — Playgoers of a doEan years' standing 
may recollect Mr. OaorgoVandenhofE(eMar son of the Mr, Vandan- 
hoff), who made his debtd at Covent Garden, during tbe manage- 
ment of Madame Vestris, as Leon in Ride a Wife and Save a Wif*. 
He remained at that house for a aeosoa or two, playing the principal 
porta in seveial new and revived pieces, and was geueially deemed 
a serviceable actor. 
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So muoh bu happened, uui auoh changeB have taken plaoe since 
tbe managsment to which we liaTe referred, that Mr. George Van- 
denhoff tiad left no diatiuot impnaeioii on the memoiy, and whan 
he r«-appeared Uat night at the Haymarket, after a long abaanoe in 
Ameiica, he had the reception uf a completely new actor, and he 
haa certainl; ra- introduced hinualf to the London public in a Tery 
creditable manner, Hamlet — the character which, like M oum; 
young tragediaQs, be baa chosen for hia opeDiiig—doeii, not, indeed, 
receive any new light from his interpretation, which be has based 
on long-established precedents, but, ncTertheleae, it ia marked by a 
combination of elegance and carefulnesa wbich is not often to be 
found. If ha created no great aatoniflbraent by what he did, be ia 
entitled tn great praise for what he avoided ; for while, aa we have 
aaid, hts acting waa founded on the oouTentional routine, he shunned 
all the old couTentirinal trioks. By aaying that he givea a. castigated 
edition of the established Hamlet, we should, perhaps, conrey the 
most accurate imprecaiou of his performanoe. 

Beading with the utmost correotness, elegant in his moTemcnta, 
accomplished in the extemala of bistrionio art, and endowed with 
ODDsiderable advantages of person and voice {ibe latter being clear 
though soft), Mr. George Vandenhotfs forte seams to lie rather in 
the oolloquiai and gently pathetic, than in the violently passionate, 
and his elocution is marked less by force tbwi by reSnement. At 
the eame time soma situations, particularly the play aoeue, were 
powerfully worked up, and may perhaps justify the friends of Mr. 
G. Vandenhoff in forming sanguine bopee of future greatness. His 
performance throughout was heard with evident approbation, and 
be was called with loud applause at the end of Che play. 

The reader wili, I trust, pardon me for making 
these extracts. As my connection with the stage 
was now nearing its close, [ am naturally ambitious 
to leave some record of what was the opinion of the 
critics on my mature efforts; eo as, in some meai^ure, 
to justify the sudden Btep I took in abandoning the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, for the still greater 
and perhaps more glorious uncertainty of the stage. 

May I be allowed to add that any credit I may 
hare obtained by my performance of Hamlet I owe 
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simply to coofideDce in Sliakspere — to & conviction 
that he was, aod ia, sufficient for himself. What I 
mean to express is, tliat Hamlet is able to act out 
himself if the actor will trust to Shakspere for doing 
it; if he will not '* over-do " the master's work, but 
" use all gently," and not overlay a perfect picture 
of imperfect humanity with stage-trick, strained 
effect, extravagant attitude, and what Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in his criticism on the play, happily calls "blus- 
tering heroism. " There is no room for any of this in 
Hamlet, as 1 conceive it ; except in the one scene 
with Laertes at Ophelia's grave — and for his violence 
there the philosophic prince expresses his sorrow, and 
excuses it to Horatio, on the ground that he was in 

" a toweling pusioD, — " 

except in this instance violence and rant are en- 
tirely misplaced. The more simply the character is 
presented to the audience the more thoroughly will 
the actor s impersonation of this extraordinary meta- 
physical epitome of the weaknesses of humanity in 
one of its noblest types carry out the master's design, 
and win its way to the popular heart. I am far from 
intimating that I have succeeded in this, myself; but 
I have aimed at it. It is not because Hamlet is a hero 
that we love him, and sympathize with him so inti- 
mately in every situation and every scene ; it is, ra- 
ther, because, with the highest motives, the moat ele- 
vated asipiralions, and the most accomplished intellect, 
he is so little of a hero in action, that we feel his ap- 
proximation to ourselves; and our vanity and self- 
love are flattered by recognizing the reflection of our 
own imperfections and irresoluteness in so grand, so 
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pure, BO refined a mirror. In syrapathiziDg with 
Hamlet, we are paying court to ourselves, and find- 
ing a splendid apology for our own short-comings. 
Now nothing can be less in harmony with such a con- 
ception than " blustering heroism," in " the Erclea 
vein " of inflated tragedy. This is to throw the robes 
of a player-king over the shoulders of the Apollo 
Belvidere ; or to dress up the Venus de Medici in 
modern flounces, berthas, Valenciennes lace, a blaze 
of jewellery, and the expansive extravagance of crino- 
line .' 

It was quite clear to me and to everybody, from 
the specimen exhibited in " Hamlet," that tragedy 
was not the forte of the Haymarket company. The 
part of Evelyn, in Bulwer's admirable comedy of 
Money, was therefore fixed upon for my second 
appearance ; and the comedy being well cast, was 
repeated six times during the next fortnight, and 
several times afterwards during the season. I re- 
ceived many compliments on my performance of 
Evelyn, both from the actors and the pnblic press. 
The most valued of all was my father's expression of 
satis&ction, communicated to me by my mother. 
He had said, she told me, that " it was as good as 
the Hamlet, and he could not say more." Conceive 
my delight at hearing this, when I recollected how 
dreadfully my father had been disappointed by my 
change of profession, and how little hope he had 
entertained of my attaining eminence in a pursuit 
adopted as an atler thought, without the advantage 
of a regular apprenticeship in early life. His present 
approbation was therefore doubly valued by me. 

The following notice of Evelyn, in a London 
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literary weekly, gratified me, I think, as much as 
any critical enlogium I received ; and I pray the 
reader's indnlgence for quoting it : — 

Hathabebt THBArnB. — Bulwei'a oomedy of Mmey wm pro- 
duced at this thsatre on Wednesday last, Mr. Qearge VandenhoCf 
BuBtaiQing the cbaraoter of EvelyD.' Hr. VondenhoS'B peHocmanoe 
of this cbu-acter is chiefly remattable for ease and natniratneea. 
There is no Htraining afler effect— none of those altsmpta to draw 
down applaaae by lond tones and violent gestures, wbioh are ao 
freqaentl; indulged in where an opportunity pemiita Mr. Vanden- 
hoff appears to feel that be was acting a part in the drama of daily 
life, and that the conventionnl ehouts and starts of the Blage 
vonld be out of place. His manner, throughout the piece, vss 
that of a well-educated gentleman, and bis most earnest burats of 
poseiriii were tempered to suit the situation in which the; were dis- 
played, and the circumatancea by which they were prodnoed. In 
the Bcene at the club, in whioh he plays witb such seeming recklesa- 
ness with Dudley Smooth, thsre waa just sufficient eiaggerutian to 
show that his wild demeanour was assumed, and yet sufficient 
reality to indicate that Evelyn was, to some extent, affected by the 
very excitement he was atnulatiog. Nothing oonid be more truth- 
ful than Mr Vandenboff's acting in this scene. It completely 
carried the audience with it^ and proved, beyond doubt, that his 
performance waa the result of great study— that, in fact, it waa a 
display of that art which conceals Brt„ In bis passionate appeal to 
Georgina, in the laat seeoe, he was eqnally effective. The faltering 
voice, the agitated manuer, the nervous, almost frenzied aniiety 
with which be listened for her reply, hia whole eiistence seeming 
to depend upon the few words she might utter— were finely coo- 
traated with the burst of sudden joy whioh followed her avowsl of 
affection for Sir Frederick Blount. 

Mr. Vandenboff's performance of Evelyn places him in the first 
rank aa a performer of refined comedy ; and we mu^ congratulate 
Mr. BnckstoDC upon auch an acquiaition to hia eumpany. 

But what shall we aay of Mr. Buckstone ss Stout — that shadow 
of a character t Shall we say that be was the very embodiment of 
parochial pomposity, refined by legislative experienoe! We might 
say this, and much more; but we fear we should convey butafainb 
idea of the talent and infinite humour which Mr. Bucketone dis- 
played. Dreea and manner were alike admirable, and whenever hia 
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rooDd, red, and good-humoured faoa appeared apon the stage, it 
waa (he signal for a burst of genniDe applauae. Mr. ComploD, aa 
Graves, waa ae droll aa usual, but nsa badly dreseed, and did not 
look auffioiently lugabrious for the melsnoboly widower. Ura. 
Fitznilliani was wil Lady FranUit), but traa, as ebe always ia, ez- 
oeediugly oleTer and artiatio. 

Up to tliiB time the regular leading actresa of the 
theatre had been incapacitated by illness from play- 
ing with me ; but Claude, in the " Lady of Lyons," 
being selected as my third part, I had the full benefit 
of the lady's assistance ! 

Imagine my recognizing in thia woman of some 
eight-and- thirty years of age, with a harsh brassy 
voice, a person brought out originally in the United 
States, fifteen years previously, by a certain Yankee 
Delineator. The unenviable reputation which she en- 
joyed in this country, she had, on her return to her 
own, marvellously well kept np ; being now, notori- 
ously, the mistress of a married man, who was nightly 
to be seen in the private stage-box to witness her per- 
formances. As an actress, her style was coarse, her 
voice dissonant, and her manners had all the affecta- 
tion and effrontery combined, that usually distinguish 
ladies of her stamp. Such was the person whom I 
found myself doomed, during a whole season, to ad- 
dress on the stage in the most courteous and refined 
language of chaste and respectful love ; into whose 
hackneyed ear I was to breathe the most impassioned 
vows, and whose form I was to clasp in my arms, with 
the ardour of a knight, and the devotion of a pilgrim 
at the shrine of a cir^'n-saint I It was the greatest 
trial I ever met with on the stage. It was a perpetual 
and complete dhillumnnetnent, eternally meeting 
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tmd striking down my enthusiasm for an abstract 
ideal, by the coarse, commoD, bard, unpoetical, an- 
loveabie reality ! 

It was impossible to imagine that metal lie- voiced, 
bold-faced woman, the gentle Clara, or the betrayed, 
heart-broken, self-sacrificing Pauline ! The contra- 
diction was too glaring, too shocking; and this was 
the penance I had to look forward to, during a season 
of about thirty weeks. 

Talent, as an artist, unless costly dresses and im- 
pregnable assurance constitute talent, she had none ; 
none, I mean, for the line of business into which she 
was thrust ; she would have made a good soubrette, of 
the most audacious kind, nothing more. Yet, here I 
found her, in the Haymarket Theatre, London, by 
force of the pressure from without of peculiar in- 
fluences, occupying the position that women of 
unblemished purity of character, as well as of high 
dramatic genius, had hitherto adorned ! 

The " high and palmy days " of the theatre must 
be gone indeed, when such a person occupied such a 
place. For — however other situations, in the theatrical 
profession, may have been filled by women of loose 
lives and sullied reputations — the position of leading 
actress, at a leading metropolitan theatre, had hither- 
to, in England, at least, preserved its moral eminence ; 
and the loves, sufferings, self- sacrifice, and heroism of 
Juliet, Belvidera, Mrs. Beverly, had grown to be asso- 
ciated with the virtues of daily life, by the exemplary 
conduct of their stage-representatives. There is 
something revolting to the feelings in seeing such 
characters filled by a woman of known licentious and 
immoral life ; especially, when she does not possess 
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the veil of genins with which to cover, or, at least, to 
sotlen the featnres of her irregularities. Characters 
that have been halloived by connection with the 
names of Mre. Siddons, Miss O'Neil, Miss Ellen Tree, 
and others, whom to name is to honour, should never 
be degraded and defiled by the low and nnsympathis- 
ing personation, or rather travettie, of a common 
mtrigante. 

I do not hesitate to say, that I consider the feet I 
allude to as the most fatal evidence of the decay of 
the drama in England that struck my mind. Such 
outrages on public decency and taste merit the con- 
tempt and neglect which they incur ; and it behoves 
s decent pnblic to rebuke them by their continued 
absence. 



My fourth character was Benedick. 

Chablotte Cushman was with us for a portion of 
the season. She opened in Bianca ; I declined 
playing Fazio ; but appeared with her in " The 
Stranger'" several times, and as the Cardinal, in 
" Henry the Eighth," twice. She produced a piece by 
Chorley (Mrs. Hemans' biographer, and the musical 
critic of the Athenieum), which had great literary 
merit, but was hissed on the second night, and so 
failed, to Charlotte's great mortification ; for she had 
what she deemed a very fine part in it, and on which, 
I believe, she very much counted for great success. 
On the reading of the play in the Gtreen-Boom, I sar- 
prised her and the author, by selecting (as the terms 
of my engagement gave me a right of selection in all 
Dew pieces) the character of an old rouS, gambler, 
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thief and assassin, her father ; instead of the part of 
a Doble couQt, her lover. They were both villains, 
one of abont thirty, the other of about sis " lengths ;" 
for seeing the failure of the piece, I chose the tkorter 
of the two knaves. The author had named him Bal- 
thasar ; bat, as that was a very undignified appellation, 
associated, in dramatic nomenclature, with servants 
and torch-bearers, et hoc genua omne, Mr. Ohoriey 
very kindly, at my request, dubbed him I'lncognito ; 
thus shronding him in mystery. As I said, " The 
Duchess Eleanour^ scarcely lived through the second 
night ; a volley of hisses settled her fate in the fifth 
act ; and threw Charlotte Ousbman back on her old 
fortune-teller, Meg Menilies. 

Morton's " Town and Country" was produced for 
me shortly after, and I had the satisfaction of re- 
peating Benben Glenroy five nights. Mr. Chippen- 
dale played Old Cosey, with good effect ; Buckstonb 
was the Hawbuck ; Compton, Bobby Trot ; Hon. 
Mrs. Glenroy, Miss Fbatherstonb, now Mrs. Howard 
Paul. 

" London Assurance" was also revived (in which 
I played Dazzle), but was stopped on its fourth repre- 
sentation by Mr. Webster, of the Adelphi, who had 
purchased from the author the sole right of represent- 
ing that comedy in London. It was very well cast 
with us, with the esception of Lady Gay Spanker, 
which was intrusted to a lady utterly incompetent to 
represent it, even if she had been perfect in the words, 
which she was not. In the celebrated description of 
the steeple-chase, she iauliled, boggled, fell, anijloun- 
dered in the ditch. Nevertheless, she was upheld by 
some of the Sunday Press, who, I suppose, received 
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their cue from the msnagemeDt ; but the good sense 
of the public prevailed, and the ambitious attempt 
was pronounced a failure. In other reapects, the cast 
was good:* 

ffir Hareonrt Chippendale. 

Mu Barkaway Rogers. 

Charlea Courtly Hone, 

Dazzle 0. Vaodenhoff. 

Doll; Spanker BuokBtone. 

Meddle Compton. 

Cool Clarke. 

. Grace Misa L. Howard. 

Pert . . t Mrs. E.Fitznilliam. 

I^dyOay 

The next new piece, and the only one produced this 
season at the Haymarket with- any just pretensions 
to the rank of a comedy, was Planche's " Knights of 
the Hound Table.^ It was founded on a French piece, 
entitled, " Dee GhmaUers de Lansquenet ,-" but it was 
so skilfully remodelled, and adapted to the English 
stage, that it had all the racy and varied effect of one 
of Fielding's novels skiltully dramatized — if such a 
thing were possible. It is full of intrigue, action, and 
complication : as the Timet, in a long and elaborate 
article, observed of it : 

" 80 Full or adTODbore U the story, tlut an unskilful playwr^ht 
nugbt, very easily, have made of it au iudiesoluble tangle. As it 
U, the oompleiity with which the threads of the tale are tied toge- 
ther ia only equalled by tbe oleamess with wMoh all is explained at 
laat." 

On the reading of the comedy in the Greeo-Room 
I used my privilege of selection, and chose, not the 
part (D'Arcy) which the author designed for me, but 
Captain Cozens, the leader of " The Knights of the 
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Boand Table," who are simply a gang of eharpers, 
and whose field of action is the gaming-table. Ma- 
nager and author were surprised, and the latter Bome- 
what disappointed at my choice. I confess, one of 
the motives that guided me was, that I thus avoided 
the position of lover to the leading lady, which was a 
relief, at any time, worth some sacrifice; but I thought 
that I saw, beeides, that Captain Cozens might be 
made the strong character of the drama : the result 
justified my judgment. The following is the Time^ 
notice of the performance ; 

" The piaoe has the ndvaiitage of adnurable acting, uid while 
wa extend our ooiuiiieadiitian to all parbieB, we would pacticularly 
pick out Hr. G. Vandenhoff and Mr. Buckstone, inasmuch as the 
eicellence of theae geatlemen laj bejoad the limits of their usual 
departmenlB. Mr. YaDdenhoff, who had iuauBpidouBly opeued 
the eTeuing by an apology for a cold, fou^t so valiauUy sgainat 
this physical impedimeat that he presented ane of the moat finished 
pictures af a coo], deliberate, well-bred villua that has been ssen 
for many a long day. firm in his evO purposes, aud proud of 
his mental Hupedoiitj, Captain Cozeaa always showed himself the 
ruliug demoD of the sceae, and not an attitude or a gesture was 
without its TBlue. In Tom Tittler, Mr. Buckstone gives us a 
Bpeoimen of some legitimate aot^g, in which the oddity of the 
poor, but valiant Tittler, by no means obscures the chivalrio 
foundation of Che character. We could dwell at some leogtb on 
the excellent manner in which Mr. Compton, as Smith, cheata the 
landlord, but we purposely omit all description of that episode. 
It is an auecdote that would set a company in a roar after dinner, 
and which, told in a dramatic form, makes the house ting nith 
laughter." 

The piece was admirably put upon the stage ; and 
the final scene of the fifth act, a view of London from 
Hampstead Heath, a hundred years back, was aa 
elaborate " set ;" and, as was universally adnutted, 
was so admirably painted and arranged, and the light 
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80 skilfiilly disposed, as to ibrm a most perfect land- 
scape, equal to one of Cooper's or Moreland's. 

Douglas Jbrrold, in Punch, said, in his concen- 
trated, quintessential way: 

" Hr. VondeDlioff, in Capt. Cozeiu, msm eold, rabtle, voiomona ; 
lie wemed as though ht lived o* tnaia I a swindler wboae ajlla- 
bles are drops of poison." 

The AthetKBJtm was pleased to write : 

" The raeeoB of the plaj greatlf depended on the manner is 
which Mr. Vandenlioff BDpported hia charaoter," 

This comedy ran fifty-four successive nights at 
the Haymarket Theatre. The scene alluded to by 
the TimeB, in which Smith cheats the landlord, is so 
good, that I give it here, as I am sure very few of my 
readers have seen the comedy, which, I presume, 
owing to want of care and outlay in its production, 
did not, I believe, meet with great snccese on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

SCENE FROM THE ETflQHTS OF THE ROUNB TABLE. 

ACT III. 

SoEHS. — Ci^t'Boom at Lockcii. QentUmen dining at variom 

tablet — Waitert i» attendance. Ciirnti Cobbms tated at a 

tahle in front. A table on right wuieeupi»i. 

Caftuk. (Jloolditg at kievmUh.) Qnarter pastfivd — thejare late. 

Waiter I 
Waitkb. Coming, Sir. * 

Caft. a pint of claret. 
WATTBa. Tef^ Sir — pint of claret {reptating tht order). 

Enter Shttb. 
Smith, {advancing to empty (aWe.) Waiter ! 
Waiteb. Sir. 

Buna. This table engaged T 
Waitib. No, Sir. 
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Smuh. Then I may be permitted to sit bare t 

Waubk. Cart^lj, Sir. Dinner, t^ic ! 

3HITH. If ;ou plessa, I Bboald feel obliged— aa soon aa possible. 

Watteb Bill of Ikre, Sir. (ffiting it to hita.) 

SuTTB. Thank yim. I may have anything I ^ee here I 

WimB. Ceiiajnly, Sir. {aaide.) Some country gentlemaa. 

SwiH. (ntrprued.) Tou're very good. Then I'll any eome turtle, 

to begin nith. 
WiiTKB. Turtle— yea, Sir. {atide) An alderman, or a banker. 
SuTB. To be followed by PiUt de Twrbat, d la BoUimdatM — 

Maihed Fcniton, and Aprieat Fritten. 
Waiteb. (booing.) Yea, Sir. (asidt) Oh, a very rich bankerl 
Caet. (wAo hat bten attracttd bg Shitb's manner, aaide.) Humph I 

Not B bad judge of a dinner, nhoeTer be ia '. 
SuiTH. Some pvach, of course, with the turtle. 
Watibb. Tea, Sir — what wine. Sir ? 
SuTH. Is your Sfadeira fine f 
WilTBB,— We have Bome very fine, Sir, 

Suite, ril taste your Hadeira. (lojtu up n«w<paper, and readi.) 
CaPT. {atid*.) A bon vivant — dressed plainly, but like a gentleman 

— a Etrangar here; at leaat, I never saw him before. 

Enter D'Aboi. 
CAbcT. (leeing Captain.) Ah 1 — there yon are ! 
Cait. You're late. Where's Sir Ralph I 
D'Abot. Up stairs with the Baroa and the Chevalier— we've a 

private room. I made ao eiouse to slip down nhitet dinner 

is serving, to aee if you were here. What oewe ? 
Gatt. The bird is found. 
D'AttOY. Hah!— you are eettaio) 
Capt. Certain. 

fABOl. And— can be— MCnred t 
Oar. Whenever 1 pleaM — to night, if I knew a safe cage for her 

tUl 1 could find a mate. 
lyABCT. The lodgings of one of our friends I 
Capt. No — 1 had ratber not trust them in this matter. 
SuiTB. (uAoM dinner hat been temed during tAe aibme evnnertatimt.) 

Waiter 1 
Waitbb. Sir I 
Snitb. Champsgne. 
Waitbb. Yes, Sir. {lervei diam^agne.) 
Capt. (to D'Abci.) Do you know that man t 
D'Aboi. (lodtina at Suitb.) Mol 
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Caft, He knows how to lire. 

WuTBB. (to D'Arot.) Tour diDner ia Barred, Sii— the geatlemeD 

only wait for yon. 
ffAaoi. I amcoiDiDg. {atide.) I trust all to you. 
Cut. You oiay safely. What of your scheme 1 
D'Abct. Come to night to Madame Boulanger'a, in Qolden- square 

— tbere is a danoe there — 
Cajv. Where you have lodged — your tUter I 
D'Abct. Aya, aye! of course — you know — lak forme — I ahal! be 

there till twelve, tmd may want you. 
CiPT. Good • [EiEii D'Abct. 

SuiTB. Waiter! 
Waitsb. Sir. 

Smith. A pint of Burgundy — and aome peaches. 
Capt. {atide.) Peaches in Hay ! half-A-crown a-pieoe, at least ) 
Smith, {io Wsitbb, wfw bringi Bwgimdy aiid ptaehet.) A tooth- 
pick (Waiteb Aowji him ime in a glatt) ; and in about tea 

niioutes you may send for — 
Waitbb. a ouaoh, sir i 
SaiTH. No ; an officer. 
Capt. IflmU.) An officer! 
WiiTEB. An offioer— of the Guarda, Sir ! 
Smith. No ; a peBi» officer — a constable. 
Capt. (taidt.) | 

and } A ooDStable 1 

Wawbb, (aloud.) ) 
Suits. A constable. 
Waiteb. Lord, Sir 1 what for. Sir 1 
Caft. (atide, and riling aneaiily) Aye, what for, indeed ? 
SuiTH, To take me up '. 
Capt. Take kirn up I 
Waiteb. Take you up. Sir! 
Capt. He's a madman I 
SitiTH. Well, I don't insist upon it, only take aotioe, I shall go as 

soon as I have floished this Burgundy. 
Waitkb. Well, Sir, your bill will be made out in a miante. 
SviTH. Perhaps so ; but it won't be paid in a minutf— I've no 

money 1 
Waiteb. No money. Here. Uaster! 
Smitb, I told yau to send for a cunatable. 
Capt. (atide,) If the fellow is not niad, he's an artist. 
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Enter Lakdlobo. 
Lahdlobd. Wluit's the matter here ! 
WAim- Tliii gentleman. Sir. 

SUTB. The lajidlord, I pregume. Sir, the matter is eioeedioglj 
rimple— I bave eaten an exoetlent diuD^r, and have no money 

Laud. Loet joar purse. Sir— Dot in toj house, I hope f 

SUTB. Oh, dear, no. Sir 1 I had do money vheD I entered it. 

Laud. ADd you ordered a diDner that cornel to {Itolditig out biltt 
one poand, eightean and aiipenos I 

SuTH. So more t your oharges are very modeiate ; I should hare 
guesied tvo guineas at least. 

Land. And you oan't pay it F 

Shith. It'd a melancholy fact. 

I/AND. TheD what the devil, Sir^ 

Smith. My Mend, my dear friend 1 pray don't make a disturb- 
ance ; T have desired jour waiter to send tor a aonstable ; 
nbat would you have ma do more T 

Caft. (atide.) He is a great artist — a very great artist ! 

Laud, Sir, you — you're a rogue — you're a sniDdler I 

Smitb. Sir, you oie obuaiie — you are ofienaive ! It jou do not 
choose to aend for a conatable, I am your most obedient — 

Land. But I will Here, Dick, run for a oonstable. 

Caft. Nay, nay; atop 1 don't be hasty! (he gentleman ia, 
perhaps, only a little eccentric. Allow me to sa; one word to 
him. Sir— (to Smith.) 

Smith. Sir. tbowirtg.) 

Caft. (atide ta hita.) A little difficulty of this description may 
happen to any ([entleman. If you will pardoa the liberty I 
take, as aa utter stranger, in oSeriDg yoa the trifling loan of 
two guineas. (Aippiitg them into hit htuul,) 

SuTTB. My dear Sir, do apology, I beg. I am your debtor '. 

Caft. Hush 1 

SuiTH, Certainly, {akad to Landlorb.) Harkye, my friend. 
It is just passible I may be a rogue, but ll is aleo poasible I 
may be an Ambassador— a Minister of State — or an East India 
Director. .1, therefore, only request you to deoide whether you 
will seod for a constable or not. 

Land, {heiitaiingly.) Well, I should be sorry to do an uncivil 
thing by a gentleman for a guinea or two ; and if you are a 
gentleman, I suppose, some other day, you might pay me. 

Smith. I might undoubtedly, but mind — I don'l soy / viill. 
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Lahd. Well, yon are an odd gontlem«n,oert«Dly,batFU trnat ytm 
aoouer than have a disturbance, and > mob rouod 1117 door — 
ao I leare it to your boDour (/Jtrova bill on toile, and exit). 

Smith, (aride,) la that csae — here go the two guineaa ! Ijniliing 
thetiBO QTiin^ai iBhieh heJiaihtldin hit haiidiiUohit3HKlM,and 
taking vp hU hot and cane.) Your humble servaDt, Sir. {mahei 
agnuAna bi>K to Captaik Cozehb, andpMting on hia hat, vialkt 
ovt, pitkmg hit teeth amd hvmmiag on Italian air /) 

This season was marked by the sadden death of 
Mrs, FiTzwiLLiAM, Buckatone's Mthfiil partner and 
ally. She died suddenly, of cholera. She was a 
good-natured soni, and a hearty, clever, versatile 
actress. One of the pieces iu which she was best 
known in this country, was called " Foreign Airs and 
Native Graces." Of this little piece I have the follow- 
ing incident to relate. While finishing my studies for 
the law, in early life, I wrote a one-act interlude, 
entitled " The English Belle," and sent it to the Hay- 
market Theatre, during Mr. Webster's management, 
for acceptance. Nearly a year after the piece was 
returned to me, rejected ; and, a few weeks after that, 
this piece of " Foreign Airs and Native Graces" — this 
title being taken from a line of my rejected piece, 
" The English Belle "—was produced at that theatre, 
containing my incidents and a great part of the dia* 
logue, with some additions ; in fact, my piece, with 
a change of title and names of the characters. 

In 1846 I played my own piece for my benefit, at 
the Howard Athenaeum, Boston, under the title of the 
" American Belle," — with Mary Taylor for the 
heroine, and Warrbk for the Old Man. It went off 
with great laughter and applause ; but, of course, the 
press, in noticing it, discovered, naturally enough, 
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that it was almost a verbatim copy of " Foreign 
Airs and Native Graces." Amusing, verj l 

Mem : It ia Dot always safe to trust a MS. farce to 
tbe reader of a theatre, when that reader is a farce- 
writer himself I Mr. Moucrieff was, I believe, Mr. 
Webster's reader. 

The Spanish Dancers, beaded by the agile little 
Andalusian Perea Nhia, were the next novelty at 
the Haymarket Theatre ; and such was their, or rather 
her attraction — for her corps de ballot were shocking 
contrasts to her rapid, flashing, coquettish movements, 
now like the curvettings of an Arab barb, fretting on 
the bit, anon like the bound of the antelope, and 
now again like the whirl and whiz of a steam engine 
— such was her attraction, that acting and actors 
became of quite secondary importance. Mr. Buck- 
stone took advantage of the opportunity to rid himself 
of all salaries that it was inconvenient to pay, and 
of all services he could now dispense with, by the expe- 
dient of a notice in the Green-Boom, closing the sea,son 
on a Saturday night, and re-opening it on the Mon- 
day following, as a summer-season ! Ingenious and 
ingennous ! 

Dnring the season at the Haymarket Theatre I 
played the following parts in tragedy and comedy : 

Hamlet, 3 timaa; Evelpi IJAoaej), 12 timea ; Clsude (Lady 
of Ljddb), 9 tjmea; Benedict tnice; Bovely (io a tbree-act pieoc^ 
called Ranelagh), 19 times; CnrdiDal Wolsey, twice; Stranger 
I times; lact^ito (Ducbees Eleanor), twice; Duka Annza, once; 
Bob Handy, G times ; Reuben Olenrof , 3 times ; DazEle, 4 timea ; 
Captain CoEene, til tdmeB:— an average of more than three nigbta 
per veek, for a Besaon of thirt;-«ght neeks. 

The result of my experience was, that I made up 
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my mind to quit the profession of the stage as soon as 
I could see my way clearly out of it : for I had now, 
aa the leading actor of the leading metropolitan thea- 
tre, with acknowledged success in a great variety of 
characters, in tragedy and comedy, made this dis- 
covery — that, in the present condition of theatricals, 
there was no prize worthy a rational ambition, or the 
efforts of any man capable of other things. It was 
evident to me, that the London Stage, as an arena for 
the display of intellectnal colture, or the cultiratioD 
of artistic excellence, was near its end : it had become 
a vehicle for spectacle and illegitimate attraction of 
various kinds. I felt, at all events, that what little 
talent God had given me was misplaced on the stage, 
and I resolved, as soon as possible, to say farewell to 
it — I hoped, for ever ! 

Meantime, I played a three-weeks' engagement at 
the Liverpool Theatre : and next, an engagement of 
two months at the St. James' Theatre, London, under 
the direction of Mrs. SsridOCR. 

This theatre opened with a drama by Tom Taylor 
and Gbarles Reads, " the King's Eival," which did 
not meet with the success which was anticipated for 
it by the management. Charies Beade, in his preface 
to the printed play, seemed to attribute this to the 
deficiency of the representative of one of the principal 
characters. After a forced ran of the piece for a 
month, to losing houses, we had to fall back on the 
regular drama; and I found myself again playing 
Evelyn, in " Money," and Charles Surface, on alter- 
nate nights, followed by Olaude, Lord Townley, 
Don Felix, and the never-dying, but mnch-abused 
Stranger. 
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Illnees compelled me to break off my engagement 
at the St. James' Theatre, which closed shortly after- 
wards, after a losing season of about three months — 
another proof that that theatre will never answer, ex- 
cept for French plays. Fashion supports them ; but 
even they have not, I believe, always been profitable 
to Mr. Mitchell. It was the theatre that ruined 
Bkahah, by his attempt.to keep it open with English 
opera : and it will always be disastrous to any entre- 
preneur. 

Let me do Mrs. Seymour and Captain Curling the 
jnstice to say, that they fulfilled their obligations to 
me, and, I believe, to every one whom they engaged, 
faithfiillyand honourably. Mrs. Seymours playing 
of Nell Gwynne, in " the King's Rival," was an admi- 
rable piece of comedy, worthy of the best days of the 
drama ; and, if the play had been equally well acted 
in more pretentions parts, I have no donbt that it 
wonid have been a great success ; but, in the serious 
scenes, it was allowed to flag horribly. Both Tom 
Taylor and Charles Beade will bear me out in this, I 
am sure, from what fell from them immediately after 
the play on the first night. I played the King to 
oblige Charles Beade, although I had the choice of 
characters ; but he considered it easier to find a 
Richmond than a King Charles, and I accepted the 
less interesting, but more difficult part, at his request. 
I received his and Tom Taylor's thanks after the lirst 
performance. The play itself is an excellent one, and 
ought to have succeeded. It would have done so, too, 
had there been a competent stage director. Had Mr. 
Wallack, for example, put it on the stage, it would 
have been a certain success. 
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This short season at the St. Jamee^ Theatre was 
another proof to me that-it was time to quit the stage. 
So powerfully had this feeling grown on me, that I 
continually had a &ncy that I heard ringing in my 
ears, the Witch's ominous words in Macbeth : 



So, I ran -down to St. Leonards aforesaid for a few 
weeks, and there shook off a violent attack of cold 
that had seized me. I was summoned back to town 
by an invitation from Sir James Moon, the Lord 
Mayor, to a special dinner at the Mansion House, to 
be given by him, on the 27th February, to the mem- 
bers of the Garrick Club, to which his lordship be- 
longed. I mention this dinner, because the present 
President, Mr. Buchanan, then Minister at St. Jame8\ 
was among the invited guests, and made a happy hit in 
his speech. The Earl of Carlisle was there, too, in 
his Lord Lieutenant's uniform, with the Ribbon of the 
Bath, the night before he quitted town to assume the 
Vice-royalty of Ireland. The Chief Baron Pollock, 
also, and other notables sat at the dais. 

The occasion of the dinner was this : 

Many of my readers are, perhaps, personally ac- 
quainted with the little Garrick Club {" the little G," 
as Thackeray calls it,) in King-street, Oovent-garden ; 
and those who are not so acquainted, yet know of it 
through the eclat of the recent difficulty between Mr, 
E, Yates and the author of " Vauity Fair," which 
created a sort of division in the Club— one party 
taking Yates* side, the other espousing that of 
Thackeray. 

The merits of this " pretty little quarrel" I will 
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not discuss. It seems, however, strikingly to ilhis- 
trate the trite moral, that " they who live in glass- 
faonses should not throw stones." I regret the falling- 
out of the aihui : for such " quarrels of authors" cannot 
be classed among the " amenities of literature ;" and 
" the little G'" itself suffers damage, in public opinion, 
by the agitation of so puerile a matter. 

My American friends may be interested to know 
that the Garrick Club was originated something lees 
than half a century ago, by about a dozen gentlemen, 
chiefly members of the theatrical profession, who met 
together, formed themselves into a society by that 
name, gradually increasing their number, which at 
this day amounts to about three hundred. The 
Dukes of Beauf(»i and Devonshire were successively 
its presidents. Its list of members comprises the names 
of some of the most distinguished ornaments of 
literature and art ; and it enjoys, or did enjoy — I 
tru^t the little family quarrel has not permanently 
disturbed its harmony — the enviable reputation of 
being the least formal and most coatfy-agreeable clnb 
in London. 

Of this club Sir James Moon is a member ; and, 
in the smoking-room one evening, being then an 
alderman, some one said to him : — 

" Moon, you will be Lord Mayor before long ; 
then yon'll have to give us all a dinner at the Man- 
sion House." 

" I mil," replied Sir James, " with pleasure." 

Thus it happened that, being elected to the chief 
magistracy of the city of London the year after the 
pledge, he redeemed it by the invitation I have men- 
tioned for the 27th Feb., 1855. 
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I find in my note-book on that night the folloving 
memorandum : — 

"Dumer capital; speechifjing 1&9 /" 

And so it wae. Douglas Jerrold was there, and on 
coming ont we i^reed together on that verdict at the 
door. 

It really was sorprismg that, among so many men 
of talent in so mahy different lines, there was not one 
really goodi smart, telling speech made for the whole 
evening ! The Lord Mayor hime^f, the best of hosts, 
was decidedly " no orator ;" the Garl of Carlisle was 
not puticalarly feIi<ntous on the occasion ; the Chief 
Baron ran somehow off the track on to education ; 
Thackeray waa not (he never ia) happy in his after- 
dinner out-pouring ; he requires pen, ink, and paper 
to make his thonghte and language flow easily ; and 
no one stood up to sustain the credit of the Garrick 
Club for poii-prandial wit and extemporaneous flu- 
ency. Dickens was not present, or he would have 
redeemed its honour, and "sent his hearers smiling 
to their beds !" In vmn the Lord Mayor's " loving 
cup " was handed round ; in vain delicious wines, of 
the most exquisite flavour and the most costly price, 
circulated in the extravagant profusion of a princely 
hospitality; they drew no responsive fervour from 
the lips that engulphed them down, and revelled in 
their luscionsnese. 

The solitary flash that lit up the tables — the solitary 
dtroke that told — oMne from the forge of Mr. J. 
Buchanan, the American Minister. In reply to some 
toast of the I.ord Mayor's, complimentary to the 
United States, Mr, Buchanan rose, put his hand, I 
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think, into his broad white waistcoat pocket, and 
began : — 

" Mj Lord Mayor, my lords and gentlemen, 
Bepublican as I am," — he paused for a moment, and 
there was a solemn silence at his formal and rather 
ominous beginning — Contieuetv omnet itUmtiqm ora 
tenehant ! 

" Republican as I am, there is one institution of 
Great fintain for which I feel the deepest respect and 
the most affectionate admiration. I fervently pray- 
that, whatever changes may take place — whatever 
reforms may be carried out, whatever alterations may 
be wrought by public sentiment and opinion — what- 
ever revolutions, even (which heaven avert) I may- 
take place in this country — I fervently pray that 
om institution, at least, may be spared — that it may 
continue to flourish, to grow, to increase, and be 
strengthened and confirmed I I allude, my lords 
and gentlemen, to thk Public Dinnbbs or Obbat 
Britain !" 

Imagine the Burpriee, the shouts of Isugbter, and 
the cheers that followed this unexpectedly humor- 
ons turn to the solemn and imposing opening of his 
republican exordium ! The American Minister had 
made a hit : he clenched it by courteously acknow- 
ledging the hospitalities he had received iu England ; 
and, proposing the health of Lady Moon, sat down, 
unidst general applanse. 

It was to recount this little incideut that I men- 
tioned the dinner ; which, " barring the spayches,'' 
as Sah Lovbb, who sat next to me, mid was, I think, 
the best I ever ate ; — or, " drank aither," Lover added. 
It took place in the beautiful Egyptian Hall of the 
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MaDsioQ House, amidst its classic forms of sculptured 
marble ; the fragraocj of the viands aud the delici- 
ousnesa of the wines, commended to our lips b^ strains 
of most exquisite music. 



The momingf after this great civic entertainment 
I mounted my horse and rode down towards Bath — 
arrived the day afler — remained there a few weeks, 
drinking and bathing in the eatus of that once cele- 
brated and fiishionable watering place, where Sheri- 
dan found his wife. Miss Linley, eloped with her, and 
fought tlie duel with Mathews : from which circum- 
stances It was supposed he took the idea of hie first 
and best comedy — " The Kivals, or a Trip to Bath," 

Having set myself on my legs again by the Bath 
waters, I rode up to London, sold both my horses — 
as good horses as ever were crossed; one, a little 
chesnut, about fourteen hands, the other, a light bay, 
about tifteen-and-a-half — put myself in the train for 
Folkestone, and ran over to Paris to take a peep at 
the great exhibition there, to see bow nearly it came 
up to ours (which it did not), remained there a few 
weeks, icrote an important lettar, wiith an all-important 
proposition, to a certain lady in America, came back 
to town, settled my affiiirs, declined an engagement 
which Charles Kean had offered me, at the Princess's, 
ran down to Liverpool, played there five nights, took 
a berth on board the " America" steamer, and ar- 
rived at Boston, after a stormy passage, on the 17th 
August, 1855. 

Three days after (on the 20th — diet memorahiUa .') 
I was married, at Trinity Church, Boston, to the bdy 
N 5 
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to whom I wrote the lettw aforeaaid. There was a 
Bmall crowd aesembled, though we had endeavoured to 
avoid pnblidty ; aad the late Hon. Rnpos Cboatc was 
one of the first persons who came forward to congra- 
tnlate ns. He was always a kind and sympathizmfjf 
friend ; and hia recent death was painful news to my- 
self and to my wife. We used to meet him frequentiy 
at the house of valued friends in Boston ; and it was 
always a great joy to find Mr. Choate seated there, of 
an evening, delighting tfae circle with the play of faig 
conversation, his happy facility of graphic, concen- 
trated expression — with an occasional Garlyle-itm in 
it — and that readiness of apt quotation which shed such 
a light OQ his serious, and even his sportive sayings : 
for he could call in classical authority, Oreek, Latin, 
or Enghsh, for each. He had a quickness and aptness 
in this that I never knew excelled. None, who had 
only seen him dark, mysterious, grand, and self-ab- 
stracted as he 

" (bunder'd id the tribiuie ,-" 

or who had only heard him shaking, and at the same 
time moulding to his will, the hearts of a jury by his 
daring hypotheses and his impassioned eloquence; 
while ever and anon, with lowering brow and weird 
iook of warning, he pointed at them that terrible in- 
dex finger, as if threatening them with immediate re- 
tribution for a false or even a mistaken verdict — 
none who knew him only in those severer hours, 
could guess how simple and particularly unassuming 
he was in private— how affably indulgent to inferior 
minds — how considerate of their want of knowledge — 
how calm, how gentle, how courteous to all. He was 
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B man that all who koev \oveA : those who knew him 
best, the most. Hie great delight was his books : 

" His library was dukedom lorgs enoogb." 

There wonlil he sit fM hours, engaged with his 
favourite classics — of which he had ample store and a 
great variety of cofnes — the delight of his joutb, the 
solace of bis mature age t always a refresbment of his 
mental etrength, and a rekindling of its energies, 
jaded and exhausted in the close and wearying Court- 
room. 

I recollect a remaik of his that struck me as pecu- 
liarly worthy of attention, coming from a mind of such 
experience and sound judgment on the particular 
subject as his ; and noting a tact, too, worthy of all 
prmse and imitation. We werespeaking of the con- 
rictiou for fraud of the great bankers and de&ulters, 
Sir John Dean Paul, Strachan, and Bates, in England, 
who were brongbt to tri^ without delay ; and, on 
sentence being passed on them, it was carried into 
effect at once, just as it would have been on the 
humblest clerk convicted of embezzlement. Mr. 
Ghoate expressed his approbation of the strict coarse 
of justice in this case, and added — 

" Of all things that struck me as worthy of admi- 
ration on my visit to England, and that which im- 
pressed me most, was the certainty with which crime 
is punished there ; there is no escape for it." 

" Why," I asked, " do you think, Mr. Choate, 
those men would have escaped here V 

" I am afraid so," he answered. 

" You are suppodng," I suggested, " that they 
would have had you for their adyocate." 
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" No,'' be replied, " I am snpposia^ that they 
would have got off through some loop-hole ; by dint 
of new trials, delay, and the default of witoesses, 
wearied ont or tampered with. Here the punishment 
woald be problematical ; in Enghind, it la certun." 

I made a note of his remark. 

A striking instance of the uniTersal confidence 
in Mr. Ghoate's well-established power over a jury, 
was told me in G-reenfield, Mass., where I had a 
country-house last summer. Mr. Choate had been 
down there on a special retainer, and had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the acquittal of a prisoner 
charged with murder, against whom the circum- 
stantial evidence was very strong. A day or two 
aJter this miexpected result, two coloured children 
— the eldest not over ten years of age — playing 
together, got into a quarrel. One of them struck 
the other, who, enraged at the insult, exclaimed — 

" Look-a-here ! if you do dat again, I'll kill you." 

" Den if you kill me you'll be hung," said yonng 
Sambo. 

" No," replied the in&nt contemplator of homicide, 
with a precocious eye to the uncertainty of the law 
— " No, I shan't neider ; Mr. Choate 'U get me off:*' 
— a singular comment on the great advocate's remark 
which I have quoted above. 

Mr, Choate carried out in its fiill sense. Lord 
Brougham's saying, that " in his duty as an advocate, 
a counsel knows no one but his client ;" and he 
pleaded the cause of his client, whoever he or she 
might be, as if his own life depended on the issue. 
He argued, he wept, he warned, he threatened, he 
implored ; he was at times Demosthenic in impulsive. 
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fiery ontbnrat ; bitterly sarcastic, and " terribly in 
earnest;" anon, he was Giceronic id the gracefiil 
flow and polished cadence of his style. He neglected 
no effort, and despised no trick of oratory that could 
help bis client and his canse ; he put his whole soul 
into the action ; and tbere can be little doubt that his 
unwearied and anxious labours in bis profession wore 
out his life. His was 

The fiery eoul, that, woAing oat Hi way. 

Fretted the feeble body tb decay, 

And o'er informed its tenement of oUy. 
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HoHiTHOON Fare — An Origiiial TaTem-keeper— A Week at ths 
BoMon Theatre — Receipts— MttnEgere never satiafied — Visit to 
Eogtand with Wife — Strattprd-on-ATon — WaihingtoD Irving — 
Geoffivy Cisyon — Familj-Meeting — BooheBlet, Kent— A Sunset 
Boeoe — Country TheatricalB — JuIiel'B Balcony— Love under Diffi- 
enltiea—Downfhll of the House of Capolet— Dublin— The City 
and EnvironB— The Theatre— The Audience and their Love of 
FuB— Anecdotes— My Wife's Beoeplion— Edinburgh —The Old 
and Now City— Theatre — Macbeth— A bond-fide Re-call— A 
Glasgow Audience and Manager— Decay of Theatrical Taste in 
SooUand — Return to Ametioa. 

OoR honeymoon we passed chiefly in New York, at 
the comfortable Glarendoa Hotel ; with the variation 
of a country excursion or two'. 

At a town in Maseachussetts, where we passed a 
week of retreat and starvation, by no tneaus con- 
genial with oar taste, or our constitutions, we met 
with a painfully amusing and original tavern-keeper. 
His "feculty" was to give the most niggardly pos- 
sible dinners, and to arrogate to himself the merit of 
keeping an elegant and rechercU table ; so that, after 
a lenten meal, from which one arose with appetite 
and temper both provoked, one had to endure the in- 
sult-ad ded-to-injnry of his self-glorification. This was 
too much for mortal patience to stomach. So, one 
day, all smarting with my wrongs, I encountered 
him wearing his usual smile of self-complacency. 
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and robbing hiB hands as if with the conscionsnesa of 
being a modul boat and a pattern landlord. 

*' Well, sir," he addressed me, " how do you do, 
^r S how do you feel, sitf 

It is a point of courtesy with a certain class of 
people to repeat this question with slight variations, 
at least four times, as— 

" How d' ye do, eit I how have you been, sir ! how 
d* ye feel, sir ! how d' ye do, sirT' 

" Why, 1 feel very hungry, Mr. F ," I replied. 

" Hungry, sir ! haVt you dined, sir ! " 

"I have been in to dinner,*' I said ; " but really 
can't say I have dined.'* 

" Not dined, sir ! Excellent dinner, sir ; oysters, 
sir, stewed and fried — " 

" Oysters in August !" I exclaimed, with a 
shudder. 

" Well, sir, our people like oysters, sir, at any 
time." 

" Vm sorry I can't sympathize with their taste." 

" Well, sir," be answered, rather piqued, " we 
calhulate to set a first-rate table." 

" Excuse me saying, then," I interrupted, " thai 
your sum total is very wide of yonr calculations." 

Well," he resumed, " we don't want no com- 
pUints ; we calhulate to set a first-rate table, the best 
of everything ; an' them as complains is outside bar- 
barians to me." 

" I'm afraid I must confess myself to be in that 
barbaric category ; and to complete my outsidedness. 
1 propose to take the afternoon train to New York.' 

I paid his bill, wfach was not &r short of what 
I should be charged at the New York or Clarendon 
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hotels; liappyto escape, Tnthont au attack of cholera, 
&om tiia vegetable and bivalvine diet. 

Before taking my wife to England I played Sve 
nights and one afternoon, at the Boston Theatre, 
nnder Mr. Barry^s management, producing the sum 
of £682 net. 

My wife (Miss Makean), who last season com- 
mcDced a theatrical career at the Metropolitan 
Theatre, New York, and had played with eucceas 
short engagements at the Broadway Theatre, N, Y., 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and at some 
Western theatres, acted Pauline, and a part in the 
afterpiece, for my benefit ; and surprised me very 
much by her ease and ability, remarkable for one who 
had not played altogether more than forty times, and 
had had no early associations with the stage. It was 
no part of my intention that she should pursue a pro- 
fession which 1 was eagerly desirous of abandoning 
myself; but I proposed to wean her from her penchant 
for the footlights by degrees. 

It is a peculiarity of managers that they are never 
satbGed. Out of the above receipts, which Mr. 
Barry declared to be by no means satisfactory, 
although it was about the worst month of the theatri- 
cal year, my share was ^105 ; leaving to the theatre 
^477. 

The ^105, my share, was convenient for the pay- 
ment of my passage from England, and our joint pas- 
sage per " America," back again ; we arrived in Liver- 
pool in the middle of October. 

On our way to London we ran down to Stratford- 
on-Avon ; my wife's first visit, and probably my last, 
to the Mecca and Medina of Shaksperian pilgrims. 
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Mine hostess of the Shakspere Hotel — joang, 
blooming, gossipy and hnmorous — on learning my 
name, enquired if a Mr. Vandenhoff, who had deliv- 
ered a speech there once, at a banquet in celebration 
of Shakspere's birth-day, was related to me ; and, to 
my answer that he was my &ther, she rejoined — " I 
thought so, because you feature him so much." 

Quite a Shaksperian phrase, I thought, &r mine 
hostess ; and I recalled the line in the sonnets : 

" Ptatw'd like him, like him irilh friends poBseBsed," 

That night I heard a watchman cry the hour — a cus- 
tom which I had thought wag exploded in England. It 
took me back, at once, to the sapient Dogberry and 
hie instructions to the watch : — 

Dogberry, Yon shall comptehend all Tagrom men ; you are to 
bid an J man stand, in tb« Frltica's name. 

Walch. Haw it be will not stand ! 

Dogberry. Wbj then take no note of him, bnt let him go ; and 
presently call the rest of the natch together, and thank God jou 
are rid of a knave. Tou shatl also make no noise in the atreeti ; 
foE the watch to babble and talk, ia moat intolerable and not t« be 
endured ; — 

and the rest of that admirable picture of the inept 
pomposity of a parochial dignitary, probably taken 
&om life in Shakspere's day ; but true now, as then, 
and good " for all time." 

Next day we visited the tomb and monument, 
and afterwards the house and relics; paid the cus- 
tomary fees — thinking of Mercutio's 

" Fe« simple t Ob simple I" — 
and did not apostrophize, or exclaim, ot wax enthu- 
siastic, or write our names on wall or in book. I felt 
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somewhat ashamed at my own apathy; but, with me, 
enthusiasm ie always deadened by the hackneyed ex- 
hibition of any relic of the mighty dead which has 
been mattdlinsd-over by thousanda of frothy devotees. 
The shrine of a s^iit is desecrated and turned into 
ridictile by the legends of monks who reap a harvest 
&om the credulity of miracle-swallowers. The show- 
man at these hallowed spots of the world's worship is 
" a Tery beadle to " enthusiasm ; his set phraseology 
is a wet-blanket to imagination ; and the speculation 
of his fee-prospecting eye chases away all association 
of ideas congenial to the place. 

By the tomb of Shakspere I should choose to sit 
alone, and 

" to the UBaioiig of sweet silent thought 

IP ramembrsnoe" 



of his great creations ; conjuring before my mind's 
eye the images of Bomeo and his buried love ; of 
Desdemona, Imogene, Ophelia, Viola ; Prospero, Cali- 
ban, Ariel, Miranda ; the Weird Sisters, the Thane of 
Cawdor and his fiend-like wife : and, as they passed 
in shadowy majesty, or airy grace, along the aisles of 
the silent chmrch, I would glance up with reverence 
at the calm, placid brow in monumental stillness 
above me i quoting now and then, perhaps, a passage 
from Hamlet, recalling some one of his subtle niceties 
of thought, mournful reflections, sarcastic truths, phi- 
losophic comments, or bursts of noble enthusiasm ; 
and thus — holding, as it were, a spiritual intercourse 
with the mighty master who " knew all qualities with 
a learned spirit" — who could sound man " from his 
lowest note to the top of his compass," — in exalted en- 
thusiasm of homage to that glorious mind which has 
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ehed a lig^t and loetre ob haman natiire, I might ex- 
claim : 

"What > place of work is man! how noble in reason, hoir infinite 
in funilty I in form and moring, hon expteu and idmirable ! ia 
action how like an angel, in apprebenaiou bow like a Ood t" 

But to go deliberately, and in premeditated en- 
thusiasm, to the church ; to eead the little lame boy, 
waiting for a chance visitor, for the sexton ; to await 
that functionary's methodical arriral ; to see him 
approach with his keys in his hand, and his official 
smirk on his face ; to be by him monkey-led up the 
aiale to the sacred corner ; to hear him dole out his 
prescribed formula, and then to be called on to write 
your name in the book, and pay the usual fee ; — all 
this is BO like the monotonous accompaniments of 
baptism, marriage, or funeral, with which ooe natu- 
rally associates the eexton, that one feels it an escape 
to get out of his clutches, and to gather together, in 
solitude, our old ideas that clustered round Shakspere'e 
tomb, and which this scarecrow has scattered and 
dnTen away. 

The book of visitors, I observed, contained a long 
list of Americans ; crowds of whom annually inscribe 
their names as pilgrims to the shrine. 

Apropos of reverence for relics : 

Every reader of the Sketch Booh recollects Wash- 
ington Irving^s charming paper on Stratford-on-Avon 
— clothing the graeefiil enthusiasm of the poet in the 
style of Addison. In its opening occnrs this sen- 
tence : 

" 'Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?* thonght t, aa I govt 
Ihefirt a $tir, and cast a oomplaoeut look about the little parlour of 
the Bed Hone." 
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Now, mine hostess of the Shakspere Hotel had been 
(not, of coarse, at Washington Irring's visit) bar-maid 
of the Ked Koise Inn ; and she tells me that a con- 
siderable amount of " «atu^fma^'" is occasionally ex- 
pended at that hostelrie, by Washington Irring's cotrn- 
trymen, on the poker tdth which he stirred the fire .' 
This was a species of Fetish-worship that mine hostess 
coald not at all understand. '* She couldn^t abide," 
she said, " to see a parcel of men a-kisaing Washing- 
ton Irving^a poker ! Particularly (she added) as there 
a'nt no such thing in the house.^' 

" As a poker?" I asked. 

" A poker, of course, there is," she replied ; " any 
quantity of 'em ; bat la, sir, it's no more Washington 
living's poker than it's the Pope of Rome's." 

" Why," said I, " do you fix on the Pope of Borne 
rather than any other potentate V 

" WeU, KT," she replied, " I'ye heard tell of people 
kissing the Pope's toe ; but I can't say as I ever quite 
believed that: but Fve seen with my own eyes half-a- 
dozen grown men a-kissing Washington Irring's poker 
— leastwise, a poker that passed for his." 

" Very late in the evening, I should tfamk, that 
must have been !*' I suggested. 

I don't at all wonder at this association of Irving's 
name with that of Shakspere in the recollections of 
Americans ; for I have no doubt that the sketch of 
Stratford-on-Avon, by Geoffrey Crayon, has first ex- 
cited many youthtiil imaginations to a thirst to drink 
at the Shaksperian fountain. I freely confess that 
my own love for htm who sleeps on Avon's banks 
owes its first germ to that sketch, which I read when 
quite a boy. It at oace awakened my cunosity and 
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interest. All dramatic works were forbidden lore to 
me, at that age, at school ; but I surreptitiously pro- 
cured a " Dodd's Beauties of Shakspere," and eagerly 
devoured tbis concentrated essence of the poet. I 
kept it under my pillow at night ; and, by day, stole 
into comers and secret places to enjoy it. It opened 
to me a new revelation ; a new gospel of thought, 
language, sentiment, emotion ; and I never parted 
with the scattered leaves — the disjecta membra poetce 
— till I was enabled, at a later age, to study and ex- 
plore the master's mind in the massive and harmo- 
nions fulness of his entire works, of which the Beauties 
were but a patch-work sample. All honour, then, to 
Washington Irving, and to Creofifrey Crayon's poker, 
which has stirred np so good a lire in a thousand 
hearts .' 

After a sojonm of some months in London, where 
I had the pleasure of making my wife known to my 
&ther and mother, who received her as a beloved 
daughter, we took a trip into Ireland and Scotland ; 
and, by way of paying our expenses, while we grati- 
fied our love of the picturesque, I indulged my wife's 
inclinations, by making joint engagements at Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and other places. 
This answered a double purpose : first, that of paying 
travelling charges as aforesaid ; and second, of cooling 
my partner's fancy for theatrical life, by showing ber, 
without letting her suffer from the continual dSia- 
gremens that attend it. 

One of the most ancient cities in England is 
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Biocbester, in Kent. Its royal castle is celebrated in 
history for maoy important and bloody scenes, and 
there are curiong legends attached to its ancient walls. 
My readers will recollect it &om Dickens'' story of the 
" Seven Poor Travellers." Thither we ran down from 
London, being invited to play a few nights, and spent 
a delightful week there ; barring only the nsual dis- 
comfort and annoyances of a small English prorincia) 
theatre. But we bad a fine large, comfortable dress- 
ing-room, tolerable houses, immense applause. My 
wife enjoyed this old city much ; it was so different 
irom anything she had ever seen, or could see in her 
own country. I extract troci her note-book a few 
meme., which show her impressions : 

" Here got the first sight of the chalky clifis of 
Albion ; and got plenty of the chalky soil on m$f boats, 
walking about. Grossing the bridge to Stroud, shall 
never forget the beautiful picture we saw from its 
centre. Below us, the Medway, bearing on its quiet 
bosom a fleet of little vessels, that seemed built like 
the boats — -fehiccae, I suppose, they are called — which 
I have seen in Oriental pictures. On one side, the 
grand old castle ; roofless, uninhabited, desolate, yet 
grand and majestic in its ruins i its broken arches, 
draped with the overgrowing ivy, clinging to the 
cnimbliDg walls ; itself, ever fresh, green, and strong, 
like a firm friend, steadfast to fallen fortunes ; and, 
here and there, bits of the old city wall, peeping out 
from beneath the same living canopy ; with the 
quaint, old stone houses and the age-darkened towers 
of the cathedral frowning above. In the distance, 
the military dipSis of Chatham and Strood. On the 
other side, the snn, without a cloud, sinking slowly, 
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majestically, and, it appeared, almost relactantiy, in 
a flood of goii and crimson, behind the white clifis ; 
like a Knight Templar of old, envdoping his burnished 
armour in his saow-white mantle. It was a Sunday, 
and crowds of people, in holiday attire, were pasrang 
and repassing the bridge, chatting and laughing gaily ; 
officers, in their bright scarlet regimentals ; soldiers, 
of different corps, in different UDifbrms ; and labooring 
men, with their wives and Uttle ones^the contrasted 
types of peace and war — all enjoying the day of rest ; 
no drunkenoess, do disorder. While, at the railway 
station, hard by, the fuming and snorting engine alone 
gave sign of unquiet and impatient eagerness — a type 
of the energetic, sleepless, progresfflve will of man, 
ever-restless and impatient for action, in the midst of 
tranquillity and repose. Proudly, calmly, and it 
seemed to me, almost sadly, the sun disappeared, as 
if loth to leave the varied scene he gazed upon. 
Never, in a city, have I seen so gorgeous a sunset, or 
so varied a picture of animated, contented life. The 
calm twilight that succeeded was equally charming 
in its thoughtful aspect of gay serenity. The contrast 
was wonderful ! 

" But the contrasts of the theatre were stronger 
and stranger still ! Shall I ever forget Bomeo and 
Juliet at the Rochester Theatre i That balcony 
scene, especially ! The platform I stood on" (it is my 
wife who speaks) " was a narrow door, lifted off its 
hinges to uphold Juliet's feet ; resting very insecurely, 
and scarcely wide enough to admit of a chair ; there 
teai one, but I dared not sit on it, for fear of a 
mishap. The railing to the balcony was formed by a 
carpenter's ladder, supported, at arm's length, by two 
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men : one behind the scenes, at one end, ont of 
aght; and the other, on the stage, and masked by a 
piece of the ecene ' representing wall.^ Thus, I had 
a most trail and rickettj standing-place : I coald not 
lean on the rail (the ladder), or the men would be 
miable to support it, at the full length of their raised 
hands ; and the platform n~as so narrow, so scanty, 
and so insecure, that I dared not move, for fear of 
foiling backwards, or bringing the whole ' set ' down 
with me, in sight of the audience. Talk of love- 
scenet on such a platform ! 

" I mounted to it by a craiy step-ladder ; and 
what passed between George, myself, and the car- 
penters behind, was something like this : — 

[Myself. Nervowgltf, feeUng ike platform tr^m&le 
wider me. " Ah me !" 

[Thm aside. " Oh dear, Vxa sure I shall fell.] 

Ob, Borneo t Romeo I wherefore art Ihon Romao ? 
[Carpenter below. " Its's quite safe, ma''am, if 
you don't move."] 

Denj Uiy father and rafiite thy n&nte, 
[CarpmieTt to the other man. " Bill, keep your 
fflde steady ! "] 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but Bwom my love, 
And I'll DO longer be a Capulel 1 

{Then, aside. " 0, how I wish the scene was 
OTer !"] 

[Carpenter below. " It's all right, ma'am, if you 
don't move.'"] 

'Tis but thy nuoe that ia my enemy I 
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{Crack beiow !) 

[Aside. " dear, dear .' 1 know Itll all come 
down ! "] 

[GarpeTiier. " Bless yon, ma'am, it's as safe as the 
charch !"] 

WbaC'a in a name ? 

[Carpenter, " Steady with that ladder, Tom."] 



[Georsb. ^^i:^ to lae, from behind his hat. 
" Cat the Bcene short, Mary ; " and I made a great 
cut.] 

Romeo, quit tb; nanie ; 

And lor that oame, nhich a no part of thee. 

Take aU myself 1 

[Georoe, as BouEO — I take thee at thy word ! 
Juliet starts .'] 

[Crack ! crack ! went the platform. I trembled.] 
[Oeorob. Aside. " Keep still, Mary, for Heaven's 
sake!"] 

Call me bnt lore, I will fonnear my nam^ 
[" Curse those carpenters !"] 



[Car^ienter, below. '* Don't yon tmm, ma'am, ot 
yonll be offl"] 

— that thoa beBcreen'd in night 
So atumhlest on my coauael ! 

[Aside. " dear, its all giving way."] 

OiOKOx. — I know not how to tell Ibee who I am ; 
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[Ande. " Don't try to move, Mary, keep qnite 
8tiU"— ] 

Uf iwma, itoT Baint, ia hateful to &i;«el^ 
[^Aeide, " And cut the long speechea !"J 
BeoBuse it ii ui enemy to thee I 

[Myself. Aside. " George, I'm sure it's 
going !"] 

HiiM e«rs have sot yet drunk a hondredwordi — 

^GrBORQB. Agide, to the men outside. " Mind those 
props ate safe."] 

[Man's voice. " All right, air."] 

Uyulv. Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the tound. 

Art thou not Borneo, and a HonUgue f 
Qbobob. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear—- 

[Myself. Aside. "YonVe cut four long 
speeches !"] 

[Gw>RQE. " Never mind ; get through as qaick as 
you can ! "] 

[Actresig voice below. " Mrs. Vandenhoff, youVe 
caught your dress in a naU ; mind it don't trip yoa."] 
A hist from the audience ! 

" And so on, till the end of the scene ; when, 
just as, vith fear and trembling, I had descended, 
and put my foot on terra firma, the whole side-Jrimt 
of Gapalet's house, balcony, terrace, platform, and 
all, came clattering to the ground, in sight of the 
audience. 6eoige rushed off to 

His help t[ 
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the rest of tbe line was drowned jo the roars of the 
audicDce." 

N.B. — Never to play Juliet »w future without 

geeing and trying the balcony in the mormng." 

In Dublin we found continual sources of amuse- 
ment in tbe drollery and hnmonr of the people, and 
the singular and shifting; traits of character which 
they present. The Dublin aadience ia in itself a 
study. Some of their extemporised interludes and 
episodiacal dialogues, and even interruptions of the 
play, annoying as they are to the persons on the 
stage, are frequently highly amusing to a mere 
spectator. Their sense of the ludicrous is intense ; 
and when any peculiarity of an actor's manner strikes 
them comically, no matter how serious the occasion 
may be, their fun is sure to find vent. 

Thus, Mr. , a very dignified and rather 

over-solemn tragedian, playing Virginius at the 
Dublin Theatre, in the scene where he betrotbs bis 
daughter to Icilius, in the touching and beautifril 
words of Knowles — 

" Didet tbou but know, joudk man, 
Hon fondly I bave watched hta since the dftf 
Her mother died, and left me to a obuge 
Of double duty bound — how she bas been 
My oheriflb'd thougbtby day, my draam by wgbt. 
My sweet companbn, pupil, tutor, child — 
Thnu wiiuld'st not nomler that my drowning voice 
And choking uttemnce, upbraids my iangue 
That tella thee she ie tbine,"— 

the actor, who had given this passage with an almost 
clerical solemnity of manner, that smacked little of 
the Bomau soldier and &ther, had Just got to the 
o2 
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worda, " that tells thee,'^ aod was aboDt to join the 
lovers' hands with the fioal. " she is thine," when 
a yoice from the gallery broke the spell, and, at the 
same time, woke np the audience with this exclama- 
tion, uttered in a lond and threatening roice — " I 
forbid the hatu .'"* Shouts of laughter, hurrahs, and 
jells, succeeded the joke ; and the actor did not re- 
cover himself for the night. 

I recollect once visiting the Dublin Theatre, before 
I was an actor myself, when the play was Hamlet ; 
that character being sustained by a gentleman named 
Butler, and the part of Horatio by Mr. H, Cooke. 
The " boys " in the gallery were fiill of their fiin 
during the whole play, being especially facetious apon 
the Player-King, and any of the subordinates whose 
tenuity of leg, or peculiarity of voice or action, gave 
a haodle for a satirical jest or a rude witticism. Of 
course, this gallery by-play was by no means advan- 
tageous to the legitimate effect of the tragedy, which 
was continually interrupted by a cross-iire of jocose 
dialogue. Thus, in the play-scene, where the King 
lies asleep in the garden ; as Ludovico advanced with 
stealthy step and timorous action to pour the poison 
in hia ears, a fellow cried out to him, " Aha ! ye 
poisoning blackgyard ! Tm watchin' yon I" On 
which he was reproved by another, from the opposite 
side of the house, exclaiming, with assumed gravity, 
" Whisht, Tim, wid ye • or ye'U wake up the ould 
gintleman aslape in the cheer !" With such absurd 
commentary did the play drag through the five acts. 
On the fall of the curtain there arose a general shout' 
ing and hurrahing, in which the name " Butler, 
Butler," was frequeotly heard. After some minutes 
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of increased and increasing uproar, the actor so called 
presented himself, and acknowledged the doubtftil 
compliment. But this was not enough to satisfy the 
imperions godt. A voice from above gave them a 
fresh hint, by calling ont, " We've had the Butler, 
boys, now, let's have the Cook C The idea waa 
snatched at instantly; and nothing could quell the 
riotous vociferations for " Oooke, Cooke .'" that suc- 
ceeded, but the re-appearance before the curtain of 
that actor, who had played Horatio ! 

The presence of the Lord- Lieutenant himself, with 
his suite — to do honour to whom on what is called a 
Command- night (because the perfonnances are sup- 
posed to be commanded by the representatives of her 
Majesty) the lord-mayor and civic authorities, in their 
"robes and fun'd gowns," attend, with their wives 
and families, and the theatre is usually crowded^ 
even the ceremonial and state of such an occasion as 
this is not always sufficient to quell Paddy's inherent 
love of fun, and the assertion of his free liberty of 
speech from the gallery. Sometimes, oa these nights, 
the Lord- Lieutenant, and the audience generally, are 
made acquainted with little circumstances of the 
femily history, or antecedents, of some of the specta- 
tors in the boxes, male or female— no matter which — 
whose comate Pat wishes to take down, by revelations 
from the gallery of incidents or facts (or even inven- 
tions) that throw the house into convulsions of 
laughter, and the unfortunate subject of the attack 
into the most paiufiil confusion. 

But the external show of reverence of the Irish for 
rank and title is, generally, very marked : I am 
[ particularly of the lower orders, who, when 
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they can reetnua their native tnm for satire and sly 
bumonr, from which no one is secure, look Tcith a 
sort of awe, not perhaps nnmiiigled with bitteroess, 
oD the Lord^Lieutenant and his state. The Earl of 
Carlisle held the vice-regal office in 1866, when we 
were in Dubhn ; and, in connection with this fact, I 
SQost relate an incident that amosed as escessiTely, 
illastrating, as it did, Pat's veneration for rank, and 
bis half real, half ironical respect for the gentry, or 
what he calls the quaUtff. 

My wife and I had engaged a jaunting-car— as the 
Irish call those strange, swkwsrd-looking, hut parti- 
cularly easy, two-wheeled carriages, in which yov sit 
side-ways, two on a seat, hack to back to two others 
on the other side, with your feet on a ledge over the 
wheel ; and we were driving along the quay towards 
the Phtenix Park, when, at some distance a-head, I 
observed an open carriage and four, with poetillioDS, 
approaching at a rapid rate. I perceived that it was 
the Lord- Lieutenant's equipage ; and our driver, who 
had, for an Irish boy, been up to this time unusually 
taciturn, presently made the same discovery, which 
he announced to us in almost s whisper. The car- 
riage came on, and in it I recognised Lord Carlisle 
and an Aids. Having had the honour, some years 
before, of being presented to the Earl of Carlisle, 
when he was Lord Morpeth, as the carriage passed 
I raised my hat ; a courtesy to which the Lord- 
Lieutenant was entitled from the meanest stranger. 
Of course, the salutation was courteously acknow- 
ledged and returned by his lordship, as the carriage 
whirled by. What was the surprise, and at the 
same time the amusement of my wife and myself, 
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when OOP tacitnm, m&ny-caped driver, glancing round 
at U3, exclaimed in a tone of wonder, — 

" 0, murthet '. Sure there's the Lord-Liflen''nt 
after bowing to 'ent !" 

Then, applying the whip to his horse, which, up 
to this moment had maintained a very leisnrely, not 
to say Uzy pace, he cried out " Get up, ye blacligyard .' 
Sure youVe qvalattf behind ye I (tchip.) Isn't the 
liOrd-Liften'nt after bowin' to 'em I Go long, you 
divil ! {tohip.) Sure you've qualaiy behind ye ! Would 
ye disgrace yourself, ye lazy vagabone !" 

And with these exhortations, repeated and varied 
at intervals, he continned to stir up his lank, lazy, 
broben-kneed ateed, till we arrived at the park>gate. 
There descending from his perch, with an air of pro- 
found respect, he spread a small piece of carpet for 
my wife to put her feet on as she alighted, mattering 
all the time some words in which " Lord-Liften'nt" 
and " qualaty" were alone audible. Desiring to walk 
about the grounds, we left him engaged in polishing up 
his harness with the greatest diligence, with the same 
under-toned accompaniment of Lord-LifimCnt and 
qualaty, kept up all the time. Aiter strolling through 
the beautiful park, one of the 6aest promenades in any 
city in the world, we returned to onr jaunting-car 
and our driver, who by this time had polished the 
plate-work of his harness into a wonder^I state of 
brightness, and had wronght such an improvement in 
the general appearance of his machine, that we hardly 
recognised it. He again spread the piece of carpet 
for my wife's feet (as if, after walking nearly an hour, 
there was any danger of her boots being soiled now, 
but this was an Irishman's gallantry), mounted to his 
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perch, toucbed up his steed with his whip, and again 
exhorting him not to disgrace qualaty that the Lord 
Liflen'nt was after bowin' to, and reviling him, when- 
ever he relaxed his Bpeed, as a vagabone and a 
blackgjard, drove us home in much better time thaji 
he ever dreamt of making when he first took us up. 
When we alighted, there was the same Sir Walter* 
Baleigh-ceremony of the carpet, the same mutteriogs 
about the Lord Liften'nt and the qnalaty; and, of 
course (which after all, I very much suspect was the 
end and aim of all his delicate attintiont)-:-on receiv- 
ing the fare, a leering request for " a trifle to driak 
your honour's health ; which pour-btnre could not, of 
course, be refused by qualaty to whom the Lord 
Liften'nt was after bowin' to ! 

We spent a very happy time in Dublin, with de- 
lightful country jaunts, on the never-failing car, 
among the romantic scenery of the Wicklow moun- 
tains. Mr. Harris, the manager, I found a man of 
honour and a courteous gentleman ; and my wife es- 
tablbhed herself, at once, in the favour of the rather 
uncertain audience. She made an especial impres- 
sion in " Evadne," which she repeated several times 
in her fortnight's engagement, and was always en- 
thusiastically cheered in her last scene. The play, it 
will be remembered, is the production of the cele- 
brated Irish author — a college-mate of my father, 
by the bye — Richard Shiel, the highly-polished and 
yet impassioned orator, and sometime associate of 
Daniel O'Connexl in the great agitation that was 
crowned by the grant of Catholic Emancipation in 
England, and opened the doors of the House of 
Commons to Shiel and others of his countrymen. 
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Id Edinburgh, too, we spent an agreeable month, 
never weary of its picturesqoe Old Town, its Oalton, 
. its Arthnr'a seat, its HolyrooJ, its Castle, its Scott's 
monument, and the thousaad recollections that they 
awaken and recall. Edinburgh, at night, is I think, 
one of the most striking pictures that can be con- 
ceived — a great effect of light and shade, blending 
in the mind the past and present. Standing in 
Prince's-etreet, in the new town, you look up across 
the gorge of the raOroad and the intervening gardens, 
and, some hundreds of feet above your head, you see 
another town, of ancient aspect, the thousand lights 
of which look down, like watchful eyes upon the 
modem street and its " fire-new" improvements ; 
while, on your right at a distance, darkly frowns the 
massive old Castle, in which the unfortunate Mary 
was a prisoner, and from a window of which she let 
down her infant son, afterwards James I. of England, 
in a wicker-basket, to the arms of friends below. 
This night-effect is very extraordinary, and impresses 
you, both in itself and by association ; conjuring up 
to your imagination stately processions of the feudal 
age, with its " bonnetted chieftains," 

" All pliuded and plumed in their tartan arny," 

with their rude manners, savage feuds, boisterous 
revels, and bloody raids, brought into unexpected 
contact and contrast with the regular forms, u 
and habits of modern civilization and order. 

Every one that has an opportunity should run 
over from Liverpool to Edinburgh, visit Boslin Castle 
and Hawthornden, in the neighbourhood, make a run 
o 5 
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to Qlaeg^ow, theDce up the Glyde, and take a peep at 
the TrosachB and Loch Lomond. 

At the Edinburgh Theatre we met nith particular 
&your from the public, and received some unusaal 
marks of their approbation. 

I was delighted to find that in Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and indeed in every large city vfhere my 
wife appeared, her claims were at once admitted, with- 
out any allowance, or disparagement, on the plea of 
her novice-ship. She was judged simply on her own 
merits ; and I have frequently had the pleasure of 
seeing her triumphantly recalled before the curtain 
at the Dublin and Liverpool Theatres, in Mrs. Halter, 
Evadne, Margaret Elmore, and other parts. 

Much as 1 deprecate this practice, as too irequently 
a hackneyed and unmeaning compliment, I must ex- 
cept one occasion on which it gave me real pleasure, 
from its being the spontaneous and free act of the 
whole audience — an audience, too, to which we were 
utter strangers. The incident occurred at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre Royal. On the exeunt of myself and 
wife, as Macbeth and Lady, in the murder-scene, in 
the middle of the second act, the applause that fol- 
lowed was kept up for several minutes, long after I 
had washed the blood from my hands behind the 
scenes ; nor would the house allow the scene-— which 
should continue with the entrance of Macduff and 
others — to proceed, until tee had re-entered, and had 
been greeted with loud cheers, the pit rising to us. 

This burst of enthusiasm was particularly remark- 
able, as Mr. Windham, the manager, observed, be- 
cause the Edinburgh audience is proverbial for its re- 
serve, and for the severity of its Judgment. The 
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fiict was, therefore, recorded as Bomething especially 
worthy of note in the theatre of the Scottish metro- 
polis ; and I tmst the reader will excnse my pardon- 
able vanity in mentioning it here. 

We had the satisfaction of playing Hamlet in Glas- 
gow to the fullest house, as the manager declared, that 
had ever been known in the theatre. The " gods" were 
uncomfortably crowded, and, in consequence, un- 
pleasantly obstreperous ; so that the greater part of 
the play was " mere domb show." I took the oppor- 
tunity of being alone on the stage, to gire them a lec- 
ture on good behaviour, objecting especially to their 
making me uncomfortable on the itage, because theg 
were uncomfortable wp-stain. This had its effect 
while I was on ; but the moment t made my exit, the 
uproar began with fresh vigour. Sir William Don, 
who played in the aRierpiece, had a hard time of it. 
I confess I did not leave Gksgow with a very exalted 
idea of its audience: a ruder set and a ruder manager 
I never met with. His wife was a charming woman, 

but he 1 Beauty and the Beast '. These are the 

kind of fellows that make one hate a theatre, and all 
connection with it. 

Of Mr. and Mrs. Windham, on the contrary, of 
the Edinburgh Theatre, we retain very pleasant recol- 
lections ; though it was really lamentable to see the 
utter decay of theatrical taste in a city which had 
formerly been so great a patron of the drama. When 
Sir Walter Scott lived, he was a Irequent visitor at 
the Edinburgh Theatre ; and Wilson (Ohristopher 
North,) and Jeffrey might have often been seen 
there. But that day has entirely gone by. The Edin- 
burgh Theatre, now-a-days, can seldom boast of a 
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distiDguished or educated audience : the boxes are 
usually deserted; and the pit is no longer tenanted 
by those sturdy critics whose opinion and applause 
were of value to the actor, and set the seal on his 
reputation : 

" So ruDB tiie world smyT 



After a year pleasantly spent in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, we took passage in the Canada from 
Liverpool, and arrived, in the middle of November, at 
Boston. Having played an engagement that was 
offered me immediately on my arrival, I set about 
carrying out my cherished desire of entirely quitting- 
the stage, which had entirely lost its charms for me, 
and which appeared day by day, and night by night, 
to be sinking lower, as an acknowledged source of in- 
tellectual amusement. I have never, as some, I think, 
without reasonable grounds have done, claimed for 
the stage the position of a moral instructor ; that I 
do not consider by any means a necessary part of ita 
purpose. But, when it ceases to be regarded as 
affording amusement worthy of the attention and 
encouragement of cultivated minds, and only jpa^g 
when it panders to vulgar taste or local prejudices, 
then, for my part, I desire to escape from a profes- 
sion which, while attended with many heart-wearing 
annoyances, offers no high object of ambition, and 
neither elevates the mind nor fills the pocket. 



Henceforth my appearances in public are confined 
to the lecture-room ; and my ambition is fully satis- 
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fied in being received as an Interpreter of Shakspere's 
inspired page, without the aid or drawback, which- 
ever it may be considered (and there are strong 
argumcDts for either view), of stage accessories, cos- 
tume, scenery, and a company of actors. I never 
stand at the reading-desk, in my plain, evening 
toilette, with the works of him who 

" was not of an age, but for all. time," 

Open before me, that I do not congratulate myself on 
being freed from the pomp and circumstance of the 
theatre, its conventional trammels, and its inhar- 
monious accompaniments. 

" Aye, marry ! dow mj soul haa elbon-room I" 

There is nothing to contract its flight, to disturb 
or interrupt the current of my conceptions, or to break 
the consistency of my design. If my audience do not 
answer to my calls on their emotions by a sympa- 
thetic communion of heart and mind with mine, then 
the tanlt and the shame are mine alone. If they do, 
if they follow me, not only with eye and ear, but with 
quick and ready vibration of the chords of feeling, 
awakened by touch or tone of mine — if we are united 
for the moment,, in a brotherhood of affectionate 
reverence for him who stood at Nature's altar as her 
high priest, to whom she committed the arcana of her 
mysteries, and gave the magic key that unlocks the 
fountain of the heart — if, through my ministration, a 
thought, a word, a precept of his shall take root in a 
single mind, and bear for fruit the study of his liberal 
philosophy, the love of bis enlarged humanity, to 
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whiclL notliing that is of man is indifferent — then I 
ihall feel that the tangled jani of my hfe has at least 
some golden threads in it, thongh few and rare, aQ<i 
that I have cast at least a pebble on the great eairn 
raised hy the world to Shakspere's name. 
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BACK TO TBE BAR. 



Soiotnia-DP — Adrica to the Btage-Btnick — A View of the present 
CondLtioDof the Stage— The Theatre and itiPurpa«eB — Farewell. 

In November, 1858, I had the houonr to be admitted 
to practice at the Bar, in this country. 

Perhaps my recent assumption of this character 
will be sufficient to authorise, and excuse, my iinal 
svattm,ng-up of the result of my experience of 
theatrical life, with a few words of gratuitom adnice 
" to all whom these presents may concern." 

To any ingenuous youth, then, who may be now 
meditating a plunge into that uncertain, or rather 
certain, " sea of troubles," that shines and glitters in 
the seductive dazzle of the footlights — to such a one 
I say : Go to sea, in reality ; go to Uw, go to 
church, go to phydc ; go to Italy and strike a blow 
for liberty (if cause and opportunity again offer) ; go 
to anything, or anywhere, that will give yon an honest 
and decent livelihood, rather than go upon the stage ! 

To any young lady with a similar proclivity, I 
would say : Buy a sewing machine, and take in 
plua-work, first ! So shall you save yourself much 
sorrow, bitter disappointment, secret tears. 

Unless he be eminent, an actor is nobody. His 
motto must be aiU Cxaar awt nuKuf, or he will 
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always be a subaltern. He must have the Hotspur 
feeling, that 

"it were en euy Issp 
To pluok bright honour from the pale-fnced moon," 

or he will make no spring at all. 

Yet bow few can, or do, attain to eminence. And 
even eminence, now-a-daya, when attained, does not 
lead to great material results. The day for making 
fortunes on the stage is past ; while the same, or a 
less amount of persevenng labour than is requisite to 
raise a man to distinction in the theatrical profession, 
would make him rich in any other. 

A man may be a second or third-rate preacher, 
lawyer, doctor, architect, engineer, and make a good 
income, hold a respectable position, live in clover, die 
in honour, be buried in state, and lie under ostentatious 
marble with an adulatory epitaph, enumerating the 
virtues which he ouffkt to have possessed — a rather 
doubtful certificate for Paradise I 

An actor is great or nothing : 



is as applicable, mutato nomine, to players (histrioni- 
hut) as to poets ; for certes, a middling actor, neither 
gods (in the gallery), men (in the pit), nor critics in 
the columns of newspapers, can endure ! 

As for the idea that there is any thing degrading 
in the practice of the actor's art, in itself, that I 
imagine, is a worn-out prejudice. Can it degrade the 
mind to devote one's powers to the vocal interpreta^ 
tion of the outpourings of a great poet's heart and 
brain ; to identify oneself, by a subtle, metaphysical 
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traDsfbrmation— — of vbich a great actor only Is capable 
— with the lofly aspirations and the enthusiastic 
hopes and feehngs of the noblest heroes and patriots 
— the high intelligences of past ages — that, by the 
poet^s "so potent art" are recalled to transient life 
npon the mimic scene i And, in the exhibition of 
the darker passions of our natnre — as men have been 
considered benefactors to science who have bequeathed 
their bodies for dissection for the advancement of 
physical knowledge — is he not a public benefactor 
who devotes himself, hving, body and mind, to the 
animated illustration of the terrible workings of 
passion, and lays bare his own trembling and quiver- 
ing heart for our intellectual profit and example, and 
the discipline and correction of our minds ! 

This is what the great actor does, who stands 
before us the fit representative of Macbeth, Othello, 
Lear, apd other characters of passionate excess, carry- 
ing with them the retribution of sufiering and despair. 
To do this worthily, the actor must devote himself 
to the study of the human heart, its nicest shades 
and subtleties; the various characters of men, the 
springs and motives of their actions, their passions, 
and the expressions of those passions, as modified by 
age, character, or circumstances ; and, fortified with 
this study, and this knowledge, he must set himself 
to present pictures of humanity in the strong colours 
of truth, touched by the softening pencil of poetry, 
and gilded with the light of imagination. If, to the 
fulfilment of this task he should bring sensibility, 
taste, fancy, mental culture; a noble and flexible 
voice, a fine presence, a grace Jnl bearing ; and 
should crown the whole by an education that should 
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have elevated hie intellect, aod attuned his soul to 
the grand and the beautiful b^ communion with the 
great poets and orators — then to be called the first 
actor of the day would, indeed, be a uohle title I 
Such a one would be the living, breathing word of the 
poet and the philosopher ; the voice of the oracles of 
their wiBdom ; the high-priest at the shrine of human 
nature ; the interpreter of man to man himself! 

And if such a man were wanted at the present 
day ; if the public taate — or inclination rather, let ua 
call it — demanded so high a standard, doubtless each 
a one would arise. Garrick and John Kemble were, 
from traditional report, men of such minds and anch 
accompli sh meuts. 

But the fancy of the day runs in a much lower 
direction, and seeks for much inferior sources of gra- 
tification ; so that eminence, now-a-days, does not im- 
ply greatness. For it is not the grand, the lofty, the 
noble, the pre-eminent, that pleases ; but the flashy, 
the sUght, the trivial, the transient, which delights. 
It is in vain to cry out on the decline of theatrical 
talent. It is the pablic taste that makes actors, and 
elevates or depresses them, as it is itself high or low. 
Authors write plays, dramas, larces, snch as will 
please ; the actors fulfil their task, and perform all 
that can be required of them in being equal to what is 
set down for them by the author, and what the public 
requires. It is hardly probable that, henceforth, men 
and women of education and talent will embrace the 
stage as a profession ; for those qualities are daily less 
called for in its practice. Petty pieces make petty 
actors. A great theme demands a great poet ; a 
rhymester is sufficient for ft paltry snbjeet. No great 
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artist was ever made bj* painting dvarfe and carica- 
tureB, though he may occasionallj have indulged in 
§ueh triflings ; nor were Garrick, Kemble, and others, 
the great masters of the dramatic art, formed by 
cramping their powers to the dimensions of local 
dramas, occasional pieces, or the sweepings of the 
French Theatre : and these are the staple commodity 
of the modem stage, furnished in compliance with the 
requirements of the taste of the day. 

I am willing to confess that, in my experience of 
the stage, I never recollect a period since I was a 
boy when the legitimate drama, as it is called, in 
its highest form — the tragedies of Sbakspere, the 
comedies of Sheridan and his compeers, or the plays 
of Knowles and his contemporaries — were sufficient, 
even when unexceptionably played, to keep a Loudon 
theatre open with good houses, unless aided by some 
extraordinary combination of talent, or some extrava- 
gant outlay for spectacle and scenery, which rendered 
it unpro6tabIe, if not ruinous, to the manager. 

We know full well that John Kemble, Charles 
Eemble, and Mrs. Siddong, frequently played together 
to bad houses at Covent Garden; and that the 
manager of that day was compelled to have recourse 
to mere spectacle, even to the introduction of horses 
on the stage, to prop the falling fortunes of his house. 

Garrick himself, we know, from his life, was 
under the necessity of refreshing his waning popu- 
larity by an absence on the continent. Edmund 
Eean's novelty wearing ofl" in London, it was neces- 
sary to back him up by the junction of Mr, Young, 
an actor of the Kemble school ; and their union, tor 
a time only, drew audiences which neither, alone, 
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though supported by the strongest couipauies, could 
attract. I have myself seen Mr. Macready and Miss 
Helen Faacit together, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
more than once, play to considerably less than the 
nightly expenses of the house. At this moment I 
do not believe that there is any living tragedian who 
conld, on hia own attraction, half fill any first class 
London theatre, even if supported by unimpeachable 
company. It is a feet that more money b now- 
a-days spent in theatrical amusements nightly, than 
was ever known in what are called the palmy days 
of the drama ; and it is also a fact that the pieces that 
find most favour are those of the lightest and flimsiest 
texture. 

As an art, therefore, acting is fast dying out ; for 
there remains no school for its cultivation. Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden were formerly such schools, 
in which the great actors of that day flourished for 
the example of the younger ones who should succeed 
them ; but these great English theatres are now both 
converted into Italian opera houses. Mr. Charles 
Kean has terminated his connexion with the Princess's 
Theatre, and so ends his series of Shaksperian Bevi- 
vala, which, according to his own showing, did not 
remunerate him, and which nothing but his own 
private means enabled him to carry out. The Hay- 
market Theatre alone remains for the production of 
plays and dramas, chiefly taken from the French, the 
main purpose of which is the exhibition of Mr. Buck- 
stone, the manager s, drolleries, the annual Christmas 
pantomime, and Easter burlesque. Such is the state 
of the drama in England, 

In this country it is much the same. Tragedy 
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and comedy, properly so-called, no longer attract or 
interest an audience ; they have become as wearisome 
as a thrice-told tale ; their place has been taken by 
drama, melodrama, interlude, and force. 

Mr. Forrest is the only tragedian who can fill, or 
even half fill a theatre in New York, by his own 
attraction ; and the other legitimate stars (heaven 
save the mark '.) are compelled to confine their 
illusory brightneas to the Western cities, with not 
very dazzling effect even there. A lower and leas 
cultivated audience has succeeded to the critical and 
di scrim in ating public, whose approval it was once an 
actor's ambition to merit and obtain ; and the style 
of the stage is lowered accordingly. Actor and auditor 
act and re-act on each other. Rant has taken the 
place of passion ; extravagance has banished simple 
nature and truth. That " smoothness and tem- 
perance " which Shakspere inculcated, and which was 
once considered the acme' of art — "■ even in the 
torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of passion" — ianow 
regarded as "slow;" and as the sign, not of a 
proper self-control and well-regulated taste, bnt of a 
want of energy and power : as if violence were not 
always a mark of self-distrust, and a want of self- 
command. 

There was a time, too, when the stage was re- 
garded as a school of refined pronnnication, elegant 
carriage, and distinguished manners. Tlie great 
comedians were men of high cultivation, and accom- 
plished in all the externals of a gentleman. They 
kept tbe best society, were formed in it, and by it ; 
and perpetuated and popularized its graces. Society 
" lent them no gnusn bha; did not pay it back -^ 
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and to gee them on the stage was like being admitted 
to a moat agreeable, high-bred pEU'ty. It was a kind 
of education, in the day of Elliston, Lewis, Charles 
Kemble, and their immediate successors, to witness 
a good comedy — we leam this from Lamb and 
Hazlitt — and men, to a certain degree, copied the 
bearing, gestures, pronunciation, style, and carriage 
of these artists, who made grace, and elegance of 
speech and action, the particular object of their study. 

" How many fine gentlemen," exclaims Hazlitt, 
" do we owe to the stage '." Mrs. Montfort and Mrs. 
Abington were the models of fine ladies in their day, 
and divided the town on the point of superiority in 
elegance. It was her lady-like air and refinement 
of manner that set a coronet on the brow of Miss 
Farren, and elevated the representative of Lady 
Teazle to the state of the Countess of Derby. It 
was the same on the French Stage in the day of 
£acine, Moliere, and Voltaire. A celebrated beauty 
and wit of the Gonrt of Louis XV. declared that 
she was acquainted with but two men who knew bow 
to converse with ladies — Le Kain the actor and the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

These qualities are, now-a-days, not looked for by 
the public ; aud are, consequently, not cultivated by 
the actor. Vulgar familiarity passes for easy elegance ; 
strut and swagger for dignity and grace. Buffoonery 
is more welcome to the general audience than humonr ; 
practical jokes than the most sparkling wit ; and 
everything is sacrificed to the bringing down a round 
of applause, or the nusing a boisterous laugh. 

Is this the fault of the actor t No ; it is the &nlt 
of the public. It is, of course, within the province 
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of the drama's patrons to choose the nature and 
quality of their amnseoieiits ; bat they cannot, with 
any appearance of coneieteucy, torn round upon the 
actors, and blame them for the dechne of the stage, 
as an elegant, a refined and reiining sonrce of plea- 
sure, when that decline is the result of the public's 
own action, and of a compliance with its standard of 
taste. The actor is not to be expected to be above 
his audience ; and, though he may — as, no doubt, he 
irequently does — despise them in bis heart, yet, if 
he continue to appear before them, he will aseuredly 
fall to the level of their tastes and desires, however 
repugnant they may be to his own. 

I have never claimed for the stage the dignity of a 
moral teacher, though it does in practice frequently 
ftilfil that office, incidentally ; but that is superero- 
gatory : something which it may do, and frequently 
does, but which it cannot be required to do ; and 
which, when it does, it puts forth an additional claim 
to the support of the wise and the good. Art and 
morals are distinct : it is only to be required that they 
shall not he antagonistic. The Laocoon — 

" The father's love and martnl's agony 
With BO inunorUl'a patieniM blending ; " 

and the Apollo Belvidere, — 

The Qod of life, and poesy, and light— 
The suo in liuinui limhe airay'd, and brow 
All radiant from hie triumph in the fi^t, — 

these great creations of the sculptor's chisel are pre- 
served and cherished to delight the eye of taste, as 
works of art, and as types of humanity in its most 
elevated aspect. Who expects tbem to point a moral 
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from their pedestals! Their purpose is to stand 
perpetual models of ideal beauty and grace — triumphs 
of the art which arrays the " poetic marble " in 
eternal glory. 

So, to claim for the stage, or to demand for it, the 
office or the dignity of a moral instructor, is absurd ; 
that is not its purpose or its province. We have no 
more right to expect the stage to be either a pulpit, 
or a school of morals, than we are entitled to dem^uid 
of it theological discourses, or lessons in political 
science. The stage is ^mply a picture of human life 
in action, in which man may see himself " as in a 
glass;" both " his better and his worser part" 
fairly exhibited ; and, if the exhibition be a true one, 
it is the fault of the looker-on himself if he be not 
moved by self- contemplation to self-correction and 
improvement. The moral must be left to be in- 
ferred by the conscience of the audience. 



exclaims Theseus, in the Midsummer-Night's Dream. 
If the stage furnish an intellectual relaxation for the 
mental drudgery of thought, a relief to the cares and 
business of the day, it fulfils its purpose, and deserves 
well of the commonwealth, as long as it avoids 
coarseness, vulgarity, and buffoonery. When it de- 
generates into these, when it no longer aims, by the 
elevation of the picture it presents, 



then, it ceases to be worthy the pursuit of a self- 
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TeepectiDg man, or of the support of a reBned an4 
aelf-respeeting commnnity. 

It 13, in fact, vith the public and the press that 
the correction and regulation of the theatre must 
lie. Who are the natoral censors of the stage, if 
Dot the pnblio who patronise and the press whose 
dnty it is to animadvert upon it? 

" The theatre," says Sneer, in the ' Critic,' " in 
proper hands, miffhi certainly be made the school of 
morality ; but now, I am sorry to say it, people ssem 
to go there principally for their entertainment^'' 

This ironical sentence of the cynical Sneer con- 
tains the whole gist of the matter. People go to the 
theatre to be amused, to be entertained ; and all that 
it behoves the moralist or the legislator to see to is, 
that the entertainment shall be wholesome — that the 
popular mind, especially the youthful portion of it, be 
not corrupted by its amusements, nor drink from a 
treacherous, Cireean cup, poison instead of refresh- 
ment. 

Let press and public do its duty : the power is in 
their hands to sustain or to condemn. The amuse- 
ments of a people take their tone from the people 
themselves ; and the theatre Is, of all institutions for 
the people, the one most subject to, must under the 
control of, public opinion, 

" The drama'a laws tha drama'B patrons give, 
And they who live to please, must please to liye." 

That is the kernel of the whole matter. 



Perhaps It will not he deemed an inappropriate 
closing of these " Beminiacences," if I end with a 
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passage from a satirical poem of my own, entitled 
" Oommon-Seiise," which I hare delivered on Severid 
occasions in New York, Boston, Albany, Ealtimore, 
Cincinnati, and other cities. It expresses my view of 
the Btage, as a social institution, and an Intellectual 
relaxation, worthy the anxious attention of the plii- 
losopher, the moralist, and the statesman. 

THE THEATRE. 
Yontli ie«ka BmuBement as for light of day 
PiDa flowers, and drink bright oolours from its rej ; 
Who would coodomn to ahade the tobb'b bloom. 
Or bid it WDte on darkaess its psi-fuma f 
Aa well Youth's fresh impalsive Bpring to cage, 
ADd chill iti summer with the frosts of ^;e I 
Those solemn UeatoFS who, with awful trowo, 
Would |)Ut each popular Bmosement down 
Bar whist, the theatre, the lively danos. 
Send waltz and polka skippiog back to FniDoe^ 
Maj well take heed test in their zeal to ctirM 
Each favourite iport, they drive tbeir flocks to Worss I 

There is a time for aerioua thougbt, for prayer, 
Ad hoar for pleasure and an hour for care j 
The mind muat bave relief, relax, unbend. 
Or stupor, gloom, will be its dismal end ; 
Mere idleness ie the high road to sin. 
The beart, all empty, lets the tempter in ; 
Debarr'd from wholesome spur, 'twill fly to evil. 
And give itself to rum and to the devil, — 
Well if the gallows-tree, or iraaiac's chain 
Rareage not Nature and her outraged reign I 

The point to aim at '» mental recreation. 
The rock to shan is tuoril diBsipation ; 
Plain Common-Skssb may surely draw the line. 
Without the aid of schoolman or divine. 

The elephant that stands upon hia head 
And dances hornpipes, surely can't be said 
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With all his aptneu for mane tvHUm, 
To ba an Intellectual BihibitioD : 
And none, I'm sure, but ver; gill; gsbi«s. 
To woolly horses flock, or hcgvM-tahUl. 

From Pan's rude reods tho Bolenm orgAQ gren i 
A pantiDg kettle flrst attenUoD drew 
To steam's vast power : e'en Fult«n might hare toil'd 
And died Dnknown, — hadttat tkt kittle boil' d I 
To Franklin's kite that drew b^m heav'n its fire 
We trace the genu of telegnpbic wire, 
And two vast oontinentB mtt; owe the J07 
Of (dose communion, to a paper toy I 
From small beginnings vast conceptions rise : 
If sound, the project liTea, if hollow, dies : 
So, from the bumble plank of Theepis' cart. 
First dswn'd the Dbaiu, rose the actor's art ; 
How Tsst a progress from the crude first thought 
Have mellowing Time and conqu'iing Qenins wrought ! 

Where Oanges rolls— ere Europe's stage began, 
A native Drama rose in Hihdobian ; 
Yes, there, in that wild land, in earliest age 
The Hindoo had his Dhaka and hie stage : 
In every .age, in prose, blank verse, or rhyme 
Some fonn of Drama lives in every clime. 
Think you the stage plays an ignoble part. 
That thus it stirs tbe Universal Heart I—. 
Tbe stage's purpose ask of Couuom Sehss ; 
'Tis surely to anmit, aithout offence 
To taste, to virtue, decency, or truth. 
To virgin modesty, or candid youth ; 
To " sbow the age and body of the time," 
Or sbuned with folly, or debased «ilh crime ; - 
The world s great glass, 'wberein Humanity 
Hay view, m action. Life's Epitome. 

'Tia not the province of a social art 
To lash at vice, and snatch the Pulpit's part 
Tbe painiet' I pencil takea no moral view : 
Qood taste reqnires his drawing shall be true, 
His odours fair, perspective j ust ; the scene, 
Such BB from Xainr^t iliidio he ma; glean : 

P 2 
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TetlAint hia worka no moral muim teaab, 

He'll SBJ — hiBbuBiiieBa U to^atnt, not preach; 

Sufficient if hia oanToa ahall displ&j 

No vulgar deiail, no offeiuiva traii.' 

Suoh, too, the Drama's plea and just defenoe. 

Arraigned baface the Bar of Cohuon Sinbb. 

The Tbaqic Mche Man'a deepest paBsioDB ahovi : 

InTeets with life imagiluu; woea, 

Or la;a th« wounded, writhing spirit bore, 

la all the tortare of a black despair; 

But wbeD for harlot guilt she daima our team, 

Than diire her from Iheecene with mocking jeers; 

A recreant, false, deceitful, irbimp'riog jade 

That aports witb feeling, and makes tears a trade !+ 

Whose is the fault if jo» don't interfere ) 

The plajera act what ;ou delight to hear : 

Did you but hiea, or, better, ata; away. 

You'd ostracise eBoh false, licentious f\»j ■■ 

No manager repeau v^hat daea not pay. 

Yet nobl; SHAKapBBB'a acted moral ahowa. 
That straight from heart to head instiuction goes; 
Not b; dull rule or muat; apothegm 
Conceii'd iu spleen, begot in cynic phlegm ; 
His is DO fable witb a moral tail 
Tack'd on for cleamesa, if the teit should fail : — 
Hamlet, Ukcbeth, Othello, Sbylock, Lear, 
No ahadow; forms from Fancy's realm appear. 
But living, thinking, tortured flesh and blood. 
As if befoi'e.our eyea exact they stood: 
We see them, know them, feal the; acted ao ; 
QueatioQ their minda, wonder what nert they'll do ; 
And when, at length the closing curtain's down, 
We griera, as if the suffering ware own. 



Thl4 is a ^od Thyme to English 
anglicised (0 ibyaie with fan. 



he tiard-Afartedntu qf ^Kii^n aud am 
ounce of diet, good Bpothecary, 
sneeten my inuglnaUan 1 " 
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Take home the lesson to our silent bed. 

And can the sermon b; the poet read. 

Thus Sha^apere works i batyoa need not be told 

When If stare made bis mind abe broke the mould ;* 

Her greatest triumph, aad her sole despair ; 

He " bad no brother " and be left no heir ; 

No second Shakspere shall the world e'er see, — 

Abstract and voice of all humanity I 

The Comic Mcse trips lightly on the stage. 
Holding her mirror to the fleeting Age : 
With wit and humour harmleHS laught«r movea ; 
Moaks Fashion's foUiee, and its &ckle Iotbs ; 
With diamond pencil polishea her phrase. 
And many-coloured forms of life diaplayB. 
What if false senliiuBnt, perhaps e'en worse. 
Loose words, niay stain the comic poet's veree t 
Bflkce them, — hiss f they are its shame, not boast; 
Shall useful service for a word be lost ! 
The skilful doctor does the best he can 
To cure the fever, not to kill the man. 

The Drama 's now a great eetablish'd fact 
That oan't be blink'd, ignorfd ; howe'er atteck'd 
By vain abuae or angry prejudice ; 
The time's gone by when playing wot a mee ; 
Wlien bigots mark'd the actor with a ban, 
(Tho' saintly crowds to bear his accents ran). 
Denied bim sacred rite and hallowed grave, — 
Filching from Ood the soul be made to save, — 
And, for the pleasure which his life had giv'n 
On earth, refused him, dead, a place in heav'n. 
No ! wiser days bring gentler feelings in, 
And " Nature's tonchea niaka the whole world kin I" 

Then, sinoB no power can " put the Drama down," 
Best try, by reaBOn, to improve its tone : 

■ This tdea 1 borroited (unconsclOBSlr at the time— I disooysred t 
aBMwanfc) (roni Byron's Monody to ShortdBO ; but it is, surely, ml 
appllable to Shakspere ; brilliant u Sheridan wu, his genius wu 
ebBkspere'i, URinirmJ. 

tThe absurd blg^otry that tormerlT euoniinumailal Acton, ud der 
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Don't cut it root and branch, with ruthlasa knife. 
But wiadj pnuiB it to more heaJthfal life; 
So ahall it thrive uid bloom a goudly tree, — 
Beanng ridi fruit, trom blight or canker free ; 
EuQobltng tboog^ta shall twioe around its stem. 
It's leaves etutll graoe the poef b diadem, 
Domestic Tirtnes flourish in ita shade. 
Till moraliats, diaarm'd, shall oini its aid 
To WBm, instruct, encourage, and persuade. 

In taking leave of the theatrical profession in 
these pages,— for I have never taken any formal 
public " farewell " of it — let me eicpress my kindest 
wishes for the well-doing of all those svith whom I 
have sometime trod the mimic scene. MoBt especially 
do I wish success and honour to such as conscien- 
tiously strive to maintain the dignity and grace of 
the stage^ and aspire to merit a share in that noble 
eulogy, by which — through the person of John 
Eemble — the poet Campbell has shed a glory on 
the profession of the stage : — 

His was the spell o'er hearts 

Wbioh only Acting lends. 
The youngest of the sister arl^ 

Where all their beauty blends : 
For ill can Poetbt eipreas 

Full many a tous of thought sublime. 
And pidntiQg, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a glance of time : 
But, by the mighty Actob brought 

Illuaion's perfect triumphs come, — 
Verse ceases to be airy thought. 
And SooLpruBE to be dumb I 

On the annaxed page is given a part of a New York pl^ bill, ahow- 
ing the cast, &o., of Mr. Cbarlea Keau's revival of King John. 
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Boies $1. Fit EO Centt. QsUery SS C»ti. 


THE GREAT SHAKSPERIAN REVIVAL HI 



Mrs. CHARLES KEAN 4 Me. CHARLES KEAN 

To give additional effect to this Piay 

MR. GEO. VANDENHOFF 

Hu beeo eipreralj eagsged to repreuot the Chuactec oT PAULCOKBBIDQE. 



GREAT SHAKSPERIAN REVIVAL I 

Tb6 Maaflger beg» respeotfoUy to stale, that no labour or expense 
has been spared in endeavourinR to attain the UTMOST FIDELITY 
OF HISTORIC ILLUSTRATION I 

t^ 7n ^ronfevuencc of tht ciwmoia ex]>enit aliending thii perfomt- 
itiu)e,TBEFREE LIST.witiithetinglttxceptioaofthePyhiic Prttt, 
ntuf be tutpmded, aitd no orden rMn on any avcownt be adinUted.J^ 



Wednesday Evening, November 18, 1846, will be 

performed SHAKSPEBB'S Histories! Tragedy of 

KING JOHN, 

(Produced under tbe Immediate DireotioD and SuperintondeDoe of 

Mr. Cb&s. Ksax, at a coet and nith a degree of Cortect- 

neu and Splendour, it is believed, hitherto not 

nitneaaed in any Theatre.) 

TbeScehes painted on upnarda of 16,000 square feet of Canvas, by 

Mr. HlLLTABD, Mr. Grain, and ABsislanta. 
The CosTUBBa, Costlt Abhodbs, 176 in number, DuconATtOKB and 
AFFoiNTHBtmi, from the Authoiities named hereafter, by Mr. 
Dbjonob. 
The HacBiHERT, by Hr. Sfeysbs. 

O^ The IndDlgenoe at (he audlenoe !■ regpectfaUj ■olidtod tutween the Bnt 
and BKODd Acta, u the nbole of tfaeprcvluni scene liu ta be removed £ir 
the purpose or eihiWUng a Panomnic Viemif Aniian, theFrtoehCanipand 
Distant Counti? i the BUs* thrown open to the Waljf of tlu Thaatn. 
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ENGLISH. 
JOHV. nve OF EVBLASD HE. CE&BIXB KKU- 



r, Duke of Brctagne, » 

nTKinunnn ^ — -^ 



nolberoFKingJahD HIiiDoinj 

Oefl^eTFUiPeUr.EulafEwei, ChlafJiuHiliujorEneluid . 

WUli«Bi Longfword, Ewl of S»U«biiiy v-— x~ 

BobertBigot,E»rlofNortolli McDoraO 

Hnbert Do Bnrgfa. ChwiberJsla to Uie King DjiM 

Bobett Fsuloonbildgo, «» of Sic Bobert Fulconbtidite Fiiliet 

pffT-Tp FAinCOirBBIDQE. U> >•*« Brother, Birtarf Son 

to KiDE Uchud tbs Fint KK. &EOEGE TAItQKKHOR 

^^eS^'-^m .. .7 " '.'. .'. .'. .. a^ 

Sheriff DtNottlumpUDaUio Hilot 

HeraM,^ ^^ .. - .. " Anderaon 

PeWt, of Pomfrot, t Prophet Mstthewi 

pa«u to King John Hre. Gillot uid Uln Fljnu 



Eaqidre!, Herald, AtlendwlM ui , , 

BoQuer Boareri, Bretigne Knighte, Bretagne 
Standard, &c, b; Aoiiliiiiee, 

PEENOH. 

Philip, KlBft of Prmoe Mr. B«nj 

Lewii. the DaaphiD Stuk 

Melun. a Fceneb Lord Bellami 

Cbatillan. Ambasiadar from Prance to Elog John Sntherlaod 

Herald Spragna 

Citizen of Aag^ra •• ■- -- w ., - ■■ O. Andrewfl 

)e Bltdi, D'Arcaa. St. Omer De Bnlel. De Bofe, De BenvQIe, De Beaomoot, 
n.—^^ -ir^j^k*. TT^—ij **•""*""'- m Herald, TruTdpotera, Banner 



AUSTBIANS. 
Leopold Tir,Ari:hdaka of Anatria. nDmamed LjinDgai .. 
Annrian Soighte and Standard B euer of Auitila, bT Ai 



■Motaiina Apoatollcne, Grand Master nf the Templarn, AtebWsbop, sto Biabopi 

two Uitred Abbots, FrieBta, HoHlie,KniKhte Templars, Knfibti 

Botpitatler, Temple Banaai, Host Banner, Trlnitj 

Banner, Italian Gentleman Att«iiilailt on 



LADIES. 
EUnor, the widow of King Henrj U . andMother of King John. .Mn. Abbotl 

COHSTAHCE, Mother lo Arthur MBS. CHA£L£B K£AB 

Blanch, Danghter to Alphonso, King of Caatile, and niece 

. ,t"KiDnJohn .. MiasKaleHom 

Ladj Fanlconbndee, Uothtr la the Baatard and Kobst 

Taulconbridge .. Wn Oordm 

AtCendaDt Ladiea . . .. Ueidamea Bnrrowa, Milot, Mieaea HtU and Hajdon 
BOENE— aomelimei in England, and aomclimee in France. 



« 
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New Books published by 

JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 

IBlB, PICCADILLY. 

BtaaUflillj printed, llmo., nloUi, Sl 6d. 
THE CHOICEST HUMOROUS POETBT OF THE AQB. 

The Biglow Papers. By James Bnssell 

LOWELL. (Alliidedlob;JabnBrigMlatb«HoiiHorComiilolu.) 
WITH AN ILLCSTKiTION BT OBOEOE 0KUIK8HANK. 
*«* Thit Eiiltiitn/iaj been BditfdvWuuLIitianjilNotttexFiajtiiiory qftAeprmat 
andrufijeea menivmtil therein. 
"Therhjraeiueuitartlin^andreUcltaiiiu&iiTin'HiidibRU.' 'Sun Slick' 

"The Rid of tbe ■ Billow Ptpen' ii quite Bqnil to the Ria of (he ' Ingoldibj 
I^gende.' Thin It the real doggsrel. the BabelBiaqae ot poetry."— JVmfr. 

I^ap. Sto, clath, price 3s. M., li«»ailfallj pHnted. 

Qog and Magog ; or, the History of the 

Gnildkill Oiutl. With Boms Aoeoant of the Gimts which Onhrd EngUah 

and CoaUnenMI Cities. 6; W. FAIBHOLT, P.S.A. 

WITH ILLDSTBATIONS ON WOOD BT THE AUTHOE. COLOOBED 

AND PLAIN. 

•.• Avutthiaumnuianiiiiaeraiingataivaliaiit. 



Poet 8td. cloth. Si. ei. 

Rubbing the Gilt Off: a West End Book 

for All Beedcrs. By JOHN HOLLINGBHEAD, Aathor ot " Under Baif 
Belli, 1 Cilj Book for All Bwlera." 

WITH A HUMOBonS ILLDSTEATION. 
COKIBIia. 
The HnmlllBlioa ot Fogmoor. A Model Theitre. 

APetoftbeLsw. -. - - . ,. 

KbiyDtt Bol. _ . 

How to Mike > Mudmui. The Boclil Befon 

Nine Klnn. Mudbw on Coloniei. 

AnOfflcUBentecroir. Wnnlcd, ■ Ooui Onide. 

Two Tob., cojkI Sto, haudsomelT printed, £2 Be. 

Anoient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 

of the Olden Tine, Ulnitrntiie of the NnUonnl Unilc of En^lind, with In- 
trodncllom to the different Be^rnj, and NotiMa of the Aire from Writea of 

CHAPPBLL, F.8.A. 
~ rkfomiatlielarratuidmoatconipleteoollectiDnorAnGlent 

'"--"" pnblirfied. '>'»".—"-<-—•-' — .!._ „_:-j«i «ij 



lulereiUng tnd OMKt earloni baton. Berenl 



deh they were fonnerlj snog i> an 
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i« doth and gold, 

Photographic Pleasures : Popularly Por- 

■ — - ■ " •■ .. •—]; BEDE, B.A., Aothor of 



salient poLol 

" The work la hll of illiuentbng, ndlant wlih tho isdnaas of Cmlkshailli, 
the bnnd ind roond homoiir of Eowlandwn, knowledge of the world of Dojle, 
and qaiuk af^Teheuion of Leech'" — Herald. 

liwo, price fit., bantlfaU; prinlsd. 

The History of Playing Cards, aild the 

VASIOUB OAUBS oonneeied with them, from tba Earliest Ana ; with 
iome AccoDDt ol Card Conjuthig, and Old-Fashloned Trieka. 

ILLUSTEiTED WITH FOETT CCElOtTS WOODCUTS. 

Thla most amoahig work, tntrodndog the reader to ikooiioiu ohiptflrofour 

Sodal HMorj, giice an iiit«mtiii|: uwonnt. replete with aDecdDtea. of 'Oa moat 

fopnlar and widely known paatiiao which hai erer been inxent^d by man fttr hia 



lam^ beantiftill}' printed, prieo 3s. ed. 

The Choicest Jests of English Wits ; fiTOtn 

the Bade Jokes of tho Atidant Jestera, to dia refined and unprompta WUtl. 
cisma of Theodore Hook and Dooglaa Jenotd. lncindin[ theCreamof Joe 
Ulller : compriBinic the beat Sajings, FacoHona and UBrrr, which bare con- 
tributed i6 give to onr countr; Che name of M^ir; Ehglalid. 



Pieparing ^' pobllcMloii, 



Profitable Meditations, Fitted to Man's 

DIFFERENT COBDITJON i In a Conference between Chtiat snU a Sbiner. 
Bj JOHN BUHTAH, SerranttotheLord JeSDSCluist. lis. 
Laadim : FriiiteA /or Frvmi Swith at tht Sifnt tif ihi El^kaxt and Coitle, 
vnthoia Temple Bar, Ifl61. 
Thla Tery tntcreiting, thong^ melaixdulj llterarj memoriBl of tha i 



a, B>^. Tha impreulon will 

LONDON : 
N CAMDEN HOTTEN, 
161b, PICCADILLY. 
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